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PEEFAOE. 



When I acceded to the request of the pablishers and the 
owners of the copyright of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, that I should revise that work, I had no idea that 
the new book would be so unlike the originaL In the thirty 
years, however, since the Grammar was last revised, opinions 
have changed a good deal as to what the contents of such a 
book should be, and how they should be presented, and our 
knowledge of the Latin language has made very great progress. 
I have consequently found myself driven further and further 
from the earlier form of the Grammar ; but the apprehension I 
naturally felt at this result has been relieved somewhat by the 
fact that the learned authors of the original work confess to a 
similar experience. Li justification of my procedure I cannot 
do better than quote the following words from their preface : — 

" The Grammar here presented to the public originated in a de- 
sign, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition of 
Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections as the 
existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. We had not 
proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, before we were im- 
pressed with the ccmviction, which our subsequent researches contin- 
ually confirmed, that the defects in that manual were so numerous 
and of so fundamental a character that they could not be removed 
without a radical change in the plan of the work. . . . Instead, there- 
fore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at length determined to 
mould our materials into a form corresponding with the advanced 
state of Latin and Greek philology." 

Most of the old paradigms have been retained, and others 
have sometimes been added. In the case of the regular verb 
I have printed the four conjugations side by side, because when 
thus placed they are more easily seen to be really varieties of 
one conjugation, and their forms are more easily implanted in 
the memory than when learned in four isolated groups. 

541585 ^ , 
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IV PREFACE. 

Many of the old examples also remain, and many new ones 
have been introduced. Those quoted from the Latin authors I 
have assigned, when possible, to their exact sources ; but in va- ' 
rious instances, especially among the examples retained from 
the earlier Grammar, I have been unable, with the time at my 
conmiand, to discover the precise reference. It has seemed to 
me best not to sacrifice instructive examples on this account, 
but to leave them, as in the older editions, simply accredited to 
their respective authors. 

The general sequence of topics has not been greatly altered. 
The most important changes are the following : The sections 
treating of Word-Formation have been gathered into one place 
— between Inflection and Syntax — instead of being distributed 
among the different parts of speech in connection with their in- 
flection. This treatment of Word-Formation I have tried to 
make more effective by giving the pupil, where it could be done, 
some insight into the processes of the growth of words rather 
than merely classifying derivatives according to their apparent 
endings. The treatment of adverbs (except their comparison), 
and of prepositions and other particles, as not properly belong- 
ing to Inflection, has been transferred partly to Word-Formation, 
partly to Syntax. The rules of quantity have been brought into 
the early part of the book instead of being relegated to Versifica- 
tion, because they seem to me necessary to a reasonable accuracy 
in pronunciation, which, if neglected at the start, tends to a dis- 
tressing slovenliness very hard to correct later. While the rules 
of agreement for adjectives and pronouns remain in their old 
place at the beginning of Syntax, I have postponed the rest of 
the syntax of such words till after the treatment of the cases, in 
order to secure a more natural progression in the study of syn- 
tactic details. 

No attempt has been made to retain the old numbering of the 
sections, for the necessary insertion of new matter would have 
resulted in exhausting the patience of both teacher and pupil by 
a complicated system of references. The book has been divided 
only into sections and subsections, with occasional notes, the three 
kinds of divisions being distinguished by type of different sizes* 
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PREFACE, V 

The main sactiona sometimes consist of two or three numbereci 
paragi-aphs. Thi^ arrangement allows the most detailed refer- 
erence withont the use of longer mdications than 323, 2, i, or 
168, Ct Note 1. 

In the matter of pronunciation I have made no reference to 
the so-called English methods The tune seems ripe for sparing 
the teacher the necessity of choosing between a system accepted 
hy the scholarly world as substantially coi-reet and one which^ 
though still somewhat sheltered hy a conaervative tradition, 
makes the mastery of quantity and even of word-formation 
unnecessarily difficult. 

The tliird declension is a stumbling-block in the young learn- 
er's progress, because he does not readily see any resemblance 
between the nouns there treated. Such as appears in the other 
declensions*^ This is due partly to the varied aspect of the con- 
sonant-stems, and partly to tlie mixing of i-^tem forms with con- 
sonant-stem farms. Both the stnct grouping hy atems and the 
division according to the form of the nominative singular given . 

in certain German grammars are unsatisfactory, because the 
groups cross each other, and thus destray the unity of classifica- 
tion, I have tried to meet the difficulty by grouping the codso- 
nant^tems simply according to their behavior towai-d tlie let- 
ter 8, and by presenting the l-stems in a progressive series, 
showing different stages in the absorption of consonant^stem 
forms. 

The obscurity which envelops the subjunctive mood I have 
tried to render as slightly opaque as possible. Examples liave 
been supplied with rather unusual copiousnessj because I believe 
that the contemplation of examples is the surest way to acquire 
a feeling for tlie subtle differences between the subjunctive and 
the indicative, especially in those uses in which it seems to the 
novice as if the ancients employed either mood quite ludifEer- 
ently. 

With regard to the arrangement of words in sentences, my 
own studies have led me to views somewliat at variance with 
those commonly held. My reasons for the diiference, in its 
most important detail, I have explained briefly in a footnote on 
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page 382, and I ventnre to trust that they may be found con- 
vincing. 

Throughout the revision I have tried to keep in mind the 
needs of the beginner, and when it has been necessary to intro- 
duce the results of modern philological research, I have tried to 
state them as simply and definitely as possible. At the same 
time, I have endeavored to furnish the more advanced pupil 
with all that is essential to his work both at school and in col- 
lege, until the time when an exhaustive granmiar becomes a 
necessity to him. I have especially aimed at treating the more 
difficult topics in such a way as to be clear, while leaving as 
little as possible to be unlearned when the pupil's study becomes 
more mature and scientific. Thus, among many things, I have 
f oUawed the growing custom of Grerman scholars in abandoning 
the character ], while retaining the distinction between u and v. 

A mass of rare exceptions to rules and of small irregularities 
in the linguistic usage of the less known Latin writers has been 
excluded from the present book. Such details are an unneces- 
sary encumbrance in a grammar intended for student use rather 
than exhaustive reference, and they are accessible to those who 
need them in larger grammars and lexicons. This retrenchment 
has, however, failed to reduce the volume of the book, because 
of the improvement in the size of the type which the publishers 
have been good enough to make for me. 

Whatever books seemed likely to help me have, of course, 
been freely brought into service, but I may mention, as of par- 
ticularly constant assistance, Kuhner's '^ Ausfuhrliche 6ram- 
matik der lateinischen Sprache," A. Goldbacher's " Lateinische 
Grammatik fur Schulen," Allen and Greenough's " Latin Gram- 
mar," and Anton Marx's " Hiilf sbiichlein fiir die Aussprache 
der lateinischen Vokale in positionslangen Silben." To H. J. 
Roby's Latin Grammar I am indebted for many examples in 
illustration of the uses of the subjunctive, and to W. Bram- 
bach's '* Hiilfsbuchlein fiir lateinische Rechtschreibung " for the 
treatment of prepositions in compounds. Other books from 
which I have derived profit will be found quoted in the body of 
the Grammar. 
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I would express my sincere thanks to my friends Professor 
F. D. Allen and Mr. A. L. K. Yolkmann for their kindly criti- 
cism and valuable suggestions, and to my friend Professor J. B. 
Greenough for his generous encouragement and many useful 
hints. I also take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness 
to Mr. John Tetlow, head-master of the Girls' Latin and High 
Schools of Boston, and to Mr. L. C. HuU, of the Lawrenceville 
Academy at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, for their kindness in 
reading my manuscript and in making suggestions by which the 
Grammar has profited not a little. Li verifying the references 
and some of the examples I have been g^atly aided by Mr. £L 
W. Haley and Mr. F. W. Nicolson of the graduate department 
of Harvard University. 

HENRY PREBLE. 

Cambbidgs, November Z, 1888. 
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NOTE. 



The following list of some of the most useful recent works on subjects 
connected with Latin (Grammar is given for the assistance of those who 
wish to carry on their study in special directions. 

Allen, F. D. Remnants of Early Latin. Boston. Ginn & 
Heath. 1880. 

Brambach, W. Die Neugestaltuug der lateinischen Orthogra- 
phie in ihrem Verhaltnis zur Schule. Leipzig. Teubner. 1868. 

Brambach, W. HiilfsbUchlein fiir lateinische Rechtschreibung. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1876. 

BRUGBiANN, K. Grundriss der vergleichendeu Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Strassburg. K. J. Triibner. 1886. 

BuECHELER, F. Grundriss der lateinischen Declination (new 
edition, by J. Windekilde). Bonn. E. Strauss. 1879. 

Christ, W. Metrik der Griechen und Romer. 2. Auflage. Leip- 
zig. Teubner. 1879. 

CoRSSEN, W. Ueber Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung der 
lateinischen Sprache. 2. Auflage. Leipzig. Teubiier. 1868-70. 

CuRTius, G. Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie. 5. Auf- 
lage. Leipzig. Teubner. 1879. 

Translated by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. England, and published by J. 
Murray, London. 

Delbrueck, B. Syntaktische Forschungen. Halle. Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 1871-79. 

Draeger, a. Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache. 2. 
Auflage. Leipzig. Teubner. 1878-81. 

Engelhardt, M. Die lateinische Konjugation nach den Ergeb- 
nissen der Sprachvergleichung. Berlin. Weidmann. 1887. 

Greenough, J. B. Analysis of the Latin Subjunctive. Cam- 
bridge. J. Wilson & Son. 1870. 

Hale, W. G. The Sequence of Tenses in Latin (with supplemen- 
tary paper). Baltimore. I. Friedenwald. 1887-88. 

Hale, W. G. The Cwm-Constructions, their History and Func- 
tions (in two parts). Ithaca. Cornell University. 1887-88. 

HCEBNER, E. Grundriss zu Yorlesungen iiber die lateinischen 
Grammatik. 2. Auflage. Berlin. Weidmann. 1880. 

KuEHNER, R. Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. 
Hannover. Hahnsche Buchhandlung. 1877-78. 
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LuEBBERT, E. Die Syntax von Quom. Breslau. Hirfc. 1870. 

Marx, A. Hiilfsbuchlein fiir die Aussprache der lateinischen Vo- 
kale in positionslangen Silben. Berlin. Weidmann. 1883. 

Mueller, C. F. W. Plautinische Prosodie (with a supplementary 
volume). Berlin. Weidmann. 186^71. 

Mueller, L. De Re Metrica Foetarum Latinorum praeter Flau- 
tum et Terentium libri septem. Leipzig. Teubner. 1861. 

Neue, F. Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 2. Auflage. 
Berlin. Calvary. 1876-77. 

OsTHOFF, H. (and Brugmann, K.). Morphologische Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen. Leip- 
zig. S. Hirzel. 1878-81. 

ROBT, H. J. A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to 
Suetonius. 5th edition. London and New York. Macmillan. 1887. 

Saussure, F. de. Memoire sur le syst^me primitif des voyelles 
dans les langues indo-europ^ennes. Leipzig. Teubner. 1879. 

Schleicher, A. Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. 4. Auflage. Weimar. H. Boehlau. 
1876. 

ScHMALZ, J. H. Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik. (I wan Miil- 
ler's Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. II. B. d) and 
e) ). Nordlingen. Becksche Buchhandlung. 1885. 

Schmidt, J. H. H. Leitfaden in der BJiythmik und Metrik der 
classischen Sprachen fiir Schulen. Leipzig. Vogel. 1869. 

Translated by J. W. White, and published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Seelmann, £. Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiolog^ch- 
historischen Grundsatzen. Heilbronn. Henninger. 1884. 

Sieyers, £. Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einf iihrung in das Stu- 
dium der Lautlehre der indogermanischen Sprachen. Leipzig. Breit- 
kopf und Hartel. 1881. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTOEY. 

1. Gbammab is the study of the way m which thought 
is expressed by means of words combined in sentences. 

Latin grammar is the study of the way in which 
the Bomans thus expressed thought. 

2. Grammar is naturally divided into five parts, ac- 
cording to the point of view from which words are treated, 
as follows : — 

i. Pronunciation, treating of the letters and the sounds 
of which words are composed. 

ii. Inflection, treating of the changes of form which 
words undergo to show how they are related to each other. 

iii. Word-formation, treating of the way in which 
words have grown and the elements of which they con- 
sist. 

iv. Syntax, treating of the way in which words are put 
together in sentences. 

V. Versification, treating of the way in which words 
are arranged, according to the length of their syllables, 
to form verse. 

PRONUNCIATION (Enuntiatio). 
Alphabet (Ulementa). 

3. The Latin alphabet consists properly of twenty- 
three letters : A (pronounced ah), B (bay*), C (kay), D 

* The slight vanish heard in the sonnd of English " ay " does not exist 
in Latin. '*Eh" more exactly represents the Latin sound, but "bay,'* 
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(day), E (ay), F (ef), G (gay), H (hah), I (ee), K (kah), 
L (el), M (em), N (en), O (oh), P (pay), Q (koo), 
K (air), S (ess), T (tay), V (oo), X (ix), and two taken, 
during Cicero's life-time, from the Greeks, — Y (ii *) 
and Z (zeta, pronounced zayta). These two letters were 
used only in foreign, especially Greek, words. 

a. The Latin alphabet as it has come down to us in inscrip- 
tions consisted of capital letters only. There are, however, in- 
dications that the Romans had fof every-day writing some sort 
of running hand, and traces of this seem to exist in the Latin 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages, from which are derived the 
letters now used for printing both English and Latin. 

b. The Romans used I and V as both vowels and consonants, 
calling them in the latter use I consonans and V consonans re- 
spectively. Modern usage confines V to the consonant use, and 
introduces U as the vowel. It has also been the custom for a 
century or more to use the form J for I consonans and to con- 
fine I to the vowel use, but the more common usage of the pre- 
sent day rejects J and uses I, as the Romans did, as both vowel 
and consonant. 

Note. It is not so inconsistent as it would at first sight seem thus to 
distinguish U and V, but reject J. This form J is a wholly modem one, 
unknown to even the latest Romans, while a round form of V does occur in 
the early manuscripts, though no distinction of vowel and consonant is ob- 
served between it and the sharp form. Practically, also, the distinction of 
U and V is of much greater convenience to the learner than that of I 
and J. . 

c. K disappeared from use very early except before a at the 
beginning of a few words, as Kaeso, Kalendae, Karthdgo, and 
its place was taken by C. Even the words mentioned were 
often spelled with C, except when abbreviated. 

d. C originally had the sound of our g, and the form G was 
not developed till later, when K had disappeared, and confu- 
sion arose from the use of C to represent two sounds. Then the 

"kay,** etc., seem less likely to confuse the pupil than "beh,'* "keh," 
"gheh,"etc. 
* J. €., German ii or French u. 
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new form G took the old sound of C. and C kepi the sound of K 
whicli it had acquired. In the abbreviation of certain names 
be^nning with G, ho we ye r, C was retained^ as C =^ GdtUi^f CN- 
^^ Gji/ieus^ etc. 

e. X is equivalent to cs or gs, and except in compounds is al- 
ways wiitten for them, 

f. II and ll are generally written (and spoken) ai i and l re- 
spectively, even in eompouuds, as Vet (for Vlit), tonmll (for 
cdnsilvi)j conlcio^ abww,* etc, (from con, ah^ etc** and iaeio)* 
But II is frequent in the plural of common nouns and adjectives, 

4. The alphabet is divided into 

i. Vowels {litter ac vocaU^')^ which bj themselves re- 
present fidl articulate sounds. 

ii. Consonants {iTtterae consonant^s)^ so called l>e- 
canse to make articulate sounds thej liave to be uttered 
with a vowel. 

5. Tlie vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y.f 

6. When two vow^ela come together in one By liable the 
combination is called a DIPHTHONG (dipJithongnsy, 

7. The diphthongs occurring in Latin are (common) 
ae, an, oe : (rare) ©1, ©ii, ui* 

a. ei occults perhaps only in the interjection ei (Iiei) ; ui is 
almost as rare, being found in the pronouns cut aiid kuio^ and the 
interjection hui. In early Latin ai, oi, and ou also occur. 

8. Occasionally these vowels, instead of being united 
into a diphthong, have each its own syllable » The se- 
cond vowel is then generally marked with the so-called 
diaeresis, thus ("-)' ^^^ aeris^ genitive singular of aer 
(air), in distinction from aeris^ genitive singular of aes 
(^copper). 

* For tlie quantity of the first vowel in these couipoimds 6ee 299, a« 
t The Towek are Boraerimes classj^ed asa opu^ (a)j ivteihal {e and o), 
and ciiOSK (i, u, and y). Furthermore, e, ij and y are ffonietimes spoken 
of as SHARP or CLEARt a^ o, and u as ;>uli., with Tfi^jjrard to tb<? character 
of their »(»undB, A diatiui^tioQ is also found in some i^amnaara between i, 
M, and y a^ soft vowels, and a, e, ajid o bm sasd vDwela- 
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9. The consonants are divided into — 

i. Semi-vowels (semivocdles) : f, i consonans^ 1, in, 
n, r, s, V. 

ii. Mutes (mutae) : b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t, 

iii. Double consonants (lUterae duplices) : x, z. 

a. h is properly not a letter at all, but only the sign of the 
rough breathing. 

Notb. The mutes are so called, because they represent no articulate 
sound without a vowel ; the semi-vowels, because they stand between the 
mutes and the vowels in articulateness. It will be seen that the names 
of the semi- vowels begin with the vowel element, while the names of the 
mutes end with it. 

10. The semi- vowels are subdivided into — 

i. Liquids (liquidae^ i. e., smooth sounds) : 1, m, n, r, 
of which m and n are also called nasals (ndadles^ i. e., 
nose sounds). 

ii. Spirants (^splrantes^ i. e., breathing sounds) : f, 1, s, 
V, of which s is also called a sibilant (sihildns^ i. e., 
hissing sound). 

a. The double consonant z is also a spirant and a sibilant. 

11. The mutes are subdivided into 

i Smooth (tenues *) : c, k, q, p, t. 

ii. Middle (mediae) : g, b, d. 

[iii. KoUGH or aspirates (dspirdtae) : ch, ph, th.]t 
a. The mutes ph and th and the breathing h are also spi- 
rants. Spirants are sometimes called fricatives. 

12. The consonants are also divided, according to the 
organ of speech chiefly used in uttering them, into 

i. Palatals J (paldtdles^ i. e., palate letters) : o, k, 
q, g, 1, and n (before a palatal). 

* This word really means "fine" ot "thin," and was applied to the 
mutes through a mistaken analogy. 

t The aspirates were not used until just before Cicero's time. They 
were at first sounded as the smooth mutes followed by the rough breathing, 
but soon became simple sounds (see 18, g). 

t Sometimes wrongly called gutturals (i. e., throat letters). 
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ii. Dentals * (dentdlesy i. e., teeth letters) : t, d, s, r, 
1, and n (not before a palatal). 

iii. Labials (lahiales^ i. e., lip letters) : p, b, f, v, m. 

a. X is a combination of a palatal, o or g, and a dental, s ; 
z is a combination of two dentals, d and s. 

13. The letters are further distinguished, according to 
their fullness of sound, as 

i. Sonants (sonantes^ : the vowels, and b, d, g, i, 1, m, 
n, r, V, z. 

ii. SuEDS (surdae) : o, f , k, p, q, s, t, x. 

14. The various classifications of consonants may be 
tabulated thus : — 

Palatals. Dentals. Labials. 

I Smooth (surd) C, k, Q t p 

Middle (sonant) a d D 

Aspirates (surd) ch Stfaantsi^^ ^^ 

Double X (surd) / >z (sonant) 

/ Sibilants^ 
J. ^, C i (sonant) / U (surd) f (aurd), V (sonant) 

°;™: {Liquids ( l.r 

^^^'^^^C (sonant) (Nasals: n n m 

Sounds of the Letters. 

15. The letters in Latin have each only one sound. 
The sounds of the vowels have each two grades, the long 
Qproducta) and the short (^correpta), 

16. The vowels are pronounced as follows : — 
a long as in father^ a short as in Cvha ; 

e long as in ihey^ e short like a in desperate ; f 
i long as in machine^ i short as in cigar ; f 
o long as in note, o short as in obey ; X 

* Sometimes called Unguals (i. e., tongae letters). 

t The sounds of short 6 and i are therefore nearly but not quite the 
same as in English get and pin. 

I The sound of O is particularly hard to illustrate in English, and the 
examples given are only approximately correct. The Latin long O is a 
pure sound, having no tendency towards the CO sound heard at the end of 
our long o ; those who have heard the word " coat " pronounced by care- 
less speakers in New England can get therefrom a clear idea of the Latin 
short O. 
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u long like oo in food^ u short like oo in hood ; 
y long like the long sound of French u or Grerman il^ y 
short like the short sound of the same. 

17. The diphthongs have the sounds produced by run- 
ning together into one sound the vowels of which they are 
composed. Thus : — 

ae is sounded like ay = yes ; (ai nearly so) ; 

au is sounded like ow in how ; 

ei is sounded like ei in eight ; 

oe is sounded like oi in coiii ; (oi nearly so) ; 

ui is sounded nearly like wee in sweet ; 

eu is sounded like eh-oo (t. e., nearly as in English 

feted, avoiding the tendency to make a short 1 of 

the e). 

a. The early diphthong ou, having a sound between o and u, 
soon passed everjrwhere into one or the other of these letters. 

b. During the early empire ae and oe became weakened so 
as to resemble long e in sound, and were thus often confused 
with it in spelling. 

18. The consonants are sounded as in English, but 
o and g are always hard, as in can and get. 

3 is always sharp, as in sin, 
t is always pronounced as in tent. 
V has the sound of English w in want. 
i consondns has the sound of English y in year, 
a. When a consonant is doubled both letters are distinctly 
sounded ; as in lup-piter, bel-lum, fer-ro. 

h. After g, q, or s, u if followed by a vowel unites closely 
with these letters, producing the sound heard in English san- 
guine, queen, suavity ; as in lingua, quarum, sv^deo. 

But in the pronoun smis, sua, suum, u is a full vowel, ex- 
cept sometimes in verse. Suv^ thus has two syllables, sur-us. 

c. n before C, g, k, q, x, has the sound heard in English 
anchor, anguish, anxious ; as in anceps, ungo, inquit, anxius. 

d. m and s after a vowel at the end of a word were sounded 
feebly ; as in honum, plenus. 
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e. n before s also had a feeble aoundi producing the effect of 
nasalizing and lengthening- the preceding vowel ; as la cdnsui^ 
censor^ aTJianS' 

f. The Romans had a tendency to pronounce final d like t, 
and also b final or before s like p ; as in hattd, ab, urbs, 

ff. The aspirated soumli^ ch, ph^ and th, when first intro' 
dnced into Latin (about 100 B. c.)^ had tlie sounds of kh^ phj 
and th in Knglish inhhorn^ vpheav^^ fivthouse. Afterwards 
ph came to be pi'onounced as in English phantam^ and ch 
to have the sound of the German guttural oh, a somewhat 
rougher sound tliaii English ch in character, while the sound 
of th approached that of sim]Je t* 

^« e in erf (is) was elided in jjrose as well as verse, when the 
word before it ended in a vowel or m, unless the est was em- 
phatic. Thus ; magna est Dmmi Epheswruin (pronounced ma- 
gna*at), hie helium geremlum est (pronounced gerendum'st) * 

Syllabj^es {SyUahae)^ 

19. Every Latin word has ;is many syllableB as it has 
separate vowels (or diphthongs). Every syllable ends 
with a vowel, so far as is allowed by iJie foUowing 
xnles : — 

20. A single consonant between two vowels ia joined ta 
the second vowel* Thus : mi-les^ so-nus. 

21. The double con son an ta x and e, and combinations 
of consonants which can begin a Latin (or English) word, 
also mn, are joined to the following vowel. Thns : reocit^ 
gaza^ %-gno-sm^ a-plau-stre^ a-mnis. 

a. In Greek words the Greek usage is followed, by which 
more combinations of letters can begin a word than in Latin. We 

* As in all Lun^ag^n, many TaiiAtions from theae TQeckanical roles oc- 
curred in Latin aa fironannced by the Homans. With thii extinction of the 
njLtiou disappeared, of course, the exact proininciation of their language. 
Tlie careful atndent, however, will observe, as he tidv^moes^ numefons facts 
in tha gi^wtb of Latin f orms^ which ahed li^ht upon the finer points of 
pTDnnneiation. 
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8 PRONUNCIATION. 

write, therefore, Te-cmessay cy-cnuB^ etc. Eyen Phortruie is 
found, although tn cannot begin a Greek word. 

22. Other combinations of consonants are separated, 
the first letter being joined to the preceding vowel, all the 
others to the vowel which follows. Thus : ac4us^ pranrdi- 
um^ ivrcdn-aul'td^ vic-triXy exrcer-ptum^ monrstra. 

23. Compounds are separated into their parts. Thus : 
ah-eb^ snC'Ut, So also the apparent compounds like 
quis-piam, 

24. But compounds are treated like simple words in 
the two following instances : — 

a. If the first part has lost an ending. Thus : morgnornirmus 
(Tndgntis -f- animtis), lon-gae-vos (longus -|- devom). 

b. If the second part would otherwise begin with a combina- 
tion of consonants impossible at the beginning of a word. Thus : 
pror-stis {pro -\- versus). The first consonant in this case is 
almost always r. 

26. When the first part of a compound ended with the 
same letter with which the second part began, the first of 
these letters was dropped. Thus : trdn-scribd (trans + 
scribo)^ dispicio (jdis + specio). 

Note 1. The last syllable of a word is called ihe ultimate, the last 
but due the penultimatb or PEKUiiT, the last but two the AirrEPEinTLTi- 

MATE or AKTBPBNUIiT. 

Note 2. A syllable preceded by a vowel is called pure {pur(i), as -Ufl 
in deus ; by a consonant, impure (impura), as -stat in constat. 

Note 3. An initial syllable ending with a vowel, and any other syllable 
beginning with a vowel, is called open ; other syllables are called CLOBB. 
Thus in deus both syllables are open, in 065^0^ both are close. 

QuANTiTy (QuantUas). 

26. By QUANTITY is meant the relative time required 
to pronounce a letter or syllable. Quantity is either LONG 
(producta)^ short (correptd)^ or common (anceps^. 

a. The time required to pronounce a short syllable is called a 
mora, A long syllable requires twice as much time, or two 
morae. 
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27- Syllables are long, ghoTt, or eommou by nature 
(jiMura productae^ correptae^ ancipiftsy when their quan- 
tity is the same as that of the vowel (or diphtJiong) eon- 
taiuecl in them. Thus: eadvm^ co/iEules^ 

28- A syllable is lang BY POSITION (^posUidne pro- 
ducta} when it containj^ a short vowel followed by two or 
more consonants or by one of the double consonants. 
Thus : amaXLtis, ahateTfjet, eiLtra. 

29p But a syllable containing a short vowel followed 
by a nmte with a lit[nid after it is common hy pomitlon^^ 
unless the mute belongs to the first part of a compound. 
Thui* in patris the first syllable is common, but in oblatum 
(06+ l<^ttim) it is long. 

a. In real Latin words only 1 and r after a mnt© thus make a 
sylhihle common, but in Greek words m and n also do bo- 
Thus the fii*at syllable in Teemls&a ia common, 

Note- Tlie pupil ahouLd 1>» caationed tliat short rowels are alwaifs 
pronmtncmi ehowt^ ereu vfhen they oceur in bjIIaIiI^ ^hleh oxa long or 
common. 

Accent (Accentus), 

30, By ACCENT is meant th^ way id which some one 
syllable of every word ia uttered to make it more promi- 
nent than the other syllables, 

a. The Latin accent was of essentially the same nature as 
English accent j that is, it consisted of a stress of voice upon 
the accented syllable, hut was not so strongly marked as in 
English. On the other hand, the higher tone or pitcli with 
which an accented syllable is uttered was more marked in Latin 
than in English, t 

• There ^re also a few cases of common mwels. The quantity of these 
w^ Qriginjally betweeti long u:iid shorty uud so in poetry^ tlit^y are sometimea 
used as lon^, sometimeg aa sliort ; in prose they are pronoimced short. 

t The Eoman g^mmarlans of the early ouipira trioci to iatrodueo an 
ortifieial syatem of uxu^enta buaed Qpen the Greek disJdnctioiia of acnt^, 
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31. Words of one syllable are regarded as accented; 
as, me', sed^pdrs. 

But see 34-36. 

32. Words of two syllables are accented upon the first 
syllable ; as, pd-ter^ ve'-m. 

33. Words of more than two syllables are accented 
upon the penult if that is long (either by nature or by 
position), otherwise upon the antepenult ; * as, i-md'-gd, 
a-mdn-tis^ but dS-mi-nus^ te-ne-brae. 

a. In early Latin the accent could stand farther back than 
the antepenult. 

Enclitics and Proclitics. 

34. Some short words are so closely connected with 
the word before or after them that they have no accent of 
their own. 

35. Words thus closely attached to the word preceding 
them are called enclitics (encliticd)^ and are joined in 
writing with the preceding word. The syllable before an 
enclitic in all cases takes the accent. Thus : virl bom cld- 
rVque^ good and famous men ; Graecdne an Homdna 
est mulier^ is the woman Greek or Roman ? 

a. The commonest enclitics are the following particles and 
suflSxes : que^ and ; ve, or ; ne (interrog. particle) ; ce (demons, 
suffix) ; and the suffixes attached to pronouns to strengthen them 
(see 179, h and c, and 186, a) : met, pe ( ppe) , pse, pte, te. 

h. Inde is enclitic in deinde, proinde, subinde, etc., thus throw- 
ing the accent upon the first syllable. 

36. Proclitics (^procliticd) are pronounced as part of 
the foUotmng word, without affecting the accent. The 
chief proclitics are the negatives and the prepositions of 

grave, and circumflex accents, but the treatment of this system does not 
belong in a school grammar. See Miiller's Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumsvjissenschaft ; B. : ^^Lateinische Grammatik,'* pp. 192 ff. 

* For one or two classes of exceptions, see Gen. and Voc. of nouns in 
-iuB and -ium, 97, 5, a ; certain compounds of faciOf 298, 6. 
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one syllable- Thus: non omnis moriary I sliall not all 
die ; ad uvhem eamus^ let us go to town. 

a. Froctitica receive an accent if empbiitic ; so also the prepo- 
sitions when separated from their nouns ; as, in Gallorum fines 
projhctus estj he set fortli into the country of the Gauis- 

NOTE. The accent of a compou&d word of more tlnaji ti^o syllables 
of tea helps fix tliu {j^u^ntity of a penultimate vowel in the siniplt^ word of 
two syllables. Thua, the accent of insa'nus^ cUnscrVbo^ iniMUgii^ fixes the 
quantity of the penult of sanus^ scrlboy lego^ in the mind, bec<Luse aocentf 
which helotigfi alHf> to Eiigli^ words ^ i^ cas^ii^r to nimetQb«r than (^UAUtity, 

Rules of Quantity. 

37. Every vowel is pronounced long or short, accord- 
ing to its own quantity, without regard to the kind of 
syllable in which it stands. The few common vowels are 
pro nan need short in prose. 

Note !, Long -vowels are marked thu» (") is this grauunarf com- 
mon Yowela thus {^) ; short Yowels are left unmarked^ e^Euept when the 
mark ("') is usefol to contrast them sharply with a long towcL 

Note 2, Vowels followed by two or more consonanta (hidden qnant!* 
ties) are treated &s s^hort^ when their quAntity has not been ascertaineidj, 
&.t least with probability. 

38* A vowel before another vowel or before a diph- 
thong is short ; as, e in jnens / 1 in patriae, 

a. The hreatlung h has na efl'ect as regards ^[uantity. Thus, 
e in veko is short. 

h. Exeeptiona : — 

1, i is long in dliis (for dlvos)* 

2- The first vowel is common in Diana^ Eheu^ ohe* 

For other «:]EOeptioRs see 146, and 246. 

c. Greek words regularly retain their original quantity ; as, 
Aenms, Ixlon, heroes* 

d^ But a few words wblcli have ti in Greek have e in Latin. 
These are chorea^ Malea^ gifnaecmiyn. So some have i in Latin 5 
as, amdemJa. Balineiun and probably platea seem to have 
been always used with the penultimate vowel short. These vari- 
ations were due to dialectic forms in Greek. 
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12 PRONUNaATION. 

NoTB. The Greek letten are in most oaaes lepretented by the corre- 
sponding Latin letters ; but v is represented by y, jc by c, and ^, x? ^'^^ ^> 
by ph, ch, th, respectively, and the diphthongs are reproduced thus : — 
ai by ae, 

usually, e rarely, before a consonant, 
i " before a vowel, 
01 by oe, av by an, cv by en, ov by u. 

39. All diphthongs are long ; as, durumy p6enae, 

a. Bat ae in prae when compoonded with words begbning 
with a vowel is short ; as, pmeacutus. 
This diphthong is sometimes long in Statius. 

40. All vowels produced by contraction (see 61) are 
long, whether consonants had originally stood between 
them or not ; as, alius (for aliius)^ cogb (for coago)^ iu- 
nior (for iuvenior). 

41. All vowels before i consonans^ nf, ns, gm, and gn, 
are long ; as, Mdia^ PompeiuSy eiuSy cuiuSy amdnSy mferby 
dgmeuy regnum. 

a. Exceptions are hiiugus, quadriiugus^ Greek words in 
-egnlc^ and some others. 

42. All vowels before nt and nd are short ; as, amantisy 
portendo, 

a. But in nundinae, nondum, prendo, the vowel is long by 
contraction. 

b. Further exceptions are undecim, quindedm, vendo, vm- 
demia, and some Greek proper names Hke Epamiridndds, 

For vowels before so in inceptive verbs, see 237, a. 

43. I is always long before v, except in nivis and the 
other case-forms of nix^ snow. 

44. The quantity of a vowel remains the same in all 
forms of a given word and its derivatives, unless some 
special cause comes in to change it. 

a. Instances are — 

1. Nominatives in -ns from oblique cases with short vowels ; 
as, amdns, but amantis; mens, but Tnentl ; docens^ but docentem. 
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2. Cases where the long vowel ol a simple ward ib shortened 
in a derivative because the accent has left ii i as, tiU'erf mSrbus, 

Special Rules, 

45. Monosyllables ending in a vowel are long ; as, rfe, 
me, qm, 

a. Exceptions fire the enclitic particles ne^ ^ue^ ve, ce, pe 
(PP^)^ P^^y P^^t which are shoit- 

46. Final a, e, y are generally Bhortj final i, o, u are 
almost always long* 

a. Exceptions : — 

(1.) Final a i^ long^ in the ablative case (see 01), and usually 
in verbs and particles, but short in ewt, Uc^ quia^ and puta ( = 
suppose)- 

(2.) Final e ia long in the fifth declension (see 132) and in 
the imjierative of the second conjugation (see 222) j also in 
most adverbs, but fihort u\ bene^ ffuils^ saepe, Infeme, su^}erfie, 
and wor^lg JAk^Jheile^ tem&re (really neut' adj.), — ^ 

(3.) Final i is common in miht, tibl^ 3ibl\ lb% iihl* " 

(4,) Final o is sliort in immOj cito, lltco, duo, and generally in 
e^o, homo. It is common in mado^ but short in its compounds* 

A few other exceptions will be found in iheir fippropiiata plJAcefi later. 
(C£. 62, c, 94, 115, 124, 158.) 



n* OoiLwmaiits. 

47- Nouns and adjectives o£ one syllable ending in a 
consonant are long ; as, sol^ par. 

a. But cor, f elf mel^ o& (ossis), vir, and probably Vds (yadis) 
are short ; also those in -dl and -il, exeept sal. 

48. Other words of one syllable and all final syllables 
are short if they end in any consonant except o or s. 

* The enchtif^ pHrticlea ffiren in 45, a, may be regarded as falling iindet 
this rule, since th«y &cg neref ui^ed a»lono. 
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14 PRONUNCIATION. 

a. The following, however, are long : en, rion, qutn, sin, cur, 
lien, Hiber, and Greek nouns like aer, nether, etc. 

For other exceptions see 93, d, 94, 97, 7, 98, a, 124, and 125. 

49. Monosyllables and final syllables in -o are long. 

a. But nee, fac, donee are short always, the pronouns hlc 
and (if nominative or accusative) hSc sometimes. 

50. Monosyllables and final syllables in -as, -es, -os are 
long, those in -is, -us, -ys are short. 

a. Exceptions : — 

(1.) as is short in anas, duck. 

(2.) es is short in the singular of nouns in -es (genitive -itis, 
-etis, or -idis) (see 102), and in the plural of Greek nouns of 
the third declension (see 124). 

(3.) OS is short in compos, impos, and the compounds of os 
(pssis) ; also in the singular of the second declension (see 96). 

(4.) is and us are long in the plural of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns (see 91, 96, 108, 143, 166, 4, 178, 180). 

(5.) is is also long in the present of the fourth conjugation 
(see 222), and in the verb forms fls. Is, sis, vis, veils, and 
their compounds. 

(6.) us is also long in the genitive singular of the fourth de- 
clension (see 126), and in the nominative singular of nouns 
whose genitive ends in -utis, -udis, or -uris. 

For other exceptions see 94, 98, 101, 124, 125, 215, and 429. 

61. Perfects and supines of two syllables (see 233 ff.) 
have the penultimate vowel long if only a single consonant ' 
follows it; as, vem,fugl, votum, 

a. Except bibl, dedl, fidl, scidl, stetl, stUi, tuli ; and dtum, 
datum, itum, litum, quitum, ratum, rutum, satum, situm, sta- 
turn. 

52. The antepenultimate vowel is short in verbs in -i6 
of the third conjugation (see 230, y) ; as, capio, facio^ 
fodio^ cupio. 

53. Compound words usually retain the quantity of 
their parts even when vowels are changed in composition. 
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mFLECTION (Fle^w). 

iNTEODUCTOliY. 

Stems and Boots. 

54, Words consist of two parts, the stem and the 

ENDING. 

55. (1>) The STE3! belongs to all the forms of the word 
and expresses the meaning in a general way only. 

(2.) The ENDING indicates the grammatical relations of 
the word (gender, case, person, etc*), and thus sliows how 
the meaning is applied in particular instances. 

Thus, the word vox (voice) consists of a stem voc- and 
an ending -s ; the ending is changed to express difFerent 
applications of the idea " voice ; *' as, voct^m, of voices, 
voce, with a voice, 

66. Stems themselves consist of two parts, a simple 
form called the root and an addition called a suffix. 

57- The ROOT is the part which belongs to all the 
vrords of any one group, and expresses tlie meaning in a 
still more general way than the stem. 

Thus, the verb a^o, the adjective affilis^ and the noun 
agitatib have the common root ag-. 

NOTK. Hoota are often indicated thus : */^- 

a. Some itiots are used as atenis without taking any Buffix, 
an<l some nouns add no ending to the stem in the nominative 
case** 

Phonetic Changes- 

Note. In tbe formation and groi^-tli of words Tarious changes of letters 
take place as the parts of the word aru put tu^tlier* Tht^s^ uhivng^ea are 

* Tbeae are survivals from the earlier periods of langoagB. At first 
there were only roota, the &nflixOH and other ending teiiig^ themselves 
independent roots. Then two roots (later more) ^vero united tog^ether 
and presently coal^eed into u »inglf} form {stem period). FinaUy the 
inflectional endings became differentiated fi^om other sufliittJS, and tima 
vords, as we know them^ were deTelopedn, All word-form ation is thus 
in reality composition < 
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the resTilt of an effort to make a combination of sounds (1) easy to pro- 
nounce or (2) more agreeable to the ear than the original combination. 
In the first case the change is called Phonetic Decay; in the second, 
Euphonic Change. 

Vowel Changes. 

58. The Latin vowels are produced chiefly with the 
lips and palate, as follows : — 

a is produced by keeping both lips and palate wide open, 
o is produced by contracting the lips somewhat, 
u is produced by contracting the lips as much as possible. 
e is produced by contracting the palate somewhat. 
i is produced by contracting the palate as much as possible, 
y is produced by contracting both lips and palate as much as 
possible. 

59. Vowels, especially when short, tend to flatten from 
a through o to u or to weaken from a through e to i. 
Sometimes also they change from o or u across to e or i, 



as in the following figure : - 


— 




a^_^ 






1^ 

1 


r^e 


^^^^^i 


i — - 






Thus: — 






salto but exsulto. 




capio but incipio. 


servos and servus. 




nomen but nominis. 


factus biU infectus. 




voster and vester. 



a. Certain consonants have a special effect upon the vowel 
before them. Thus, a vowel before 1 tends to become u, before 
r to become e. Cf . episttda for epistola, verto for vortoy peiero 
for periuro. 

b. On the other hand, u was avoided after v until abont the 
end of the classical period. Therefore we find forms like 
servos, volgtts, volt, in the time of Cicero and Caesar, though a 
similar o after other consonants had changed to U, as in ftcuSy 
multum, vehunt. 
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c. So after n this o was retained longer than elaewhere, or 
else cu was written for quo. Thus, while in Flautus and 
Terence we have equos and quom bet>ide multtim^ we find later 
ecus beside equus^ and ctiin always, never qituviM On the other 
hand, s^iJis^ tuuSj etc,, are the classical forms. 

cZ. u in words like luheU aestnmo, and in superlatives (espe- 
cially after t and s) was retained till Cicero's time, id stead of 
becoming i as in other Bimilar cases* Thus : mamintus^ optumus^ 
beside pulcIi&rri^fnMA. 

60^ The diphthongs are sometimes weakened to single 
long vowels, especially in comi)osition* Then ae becomes 
i, o© becomes u, au becomes 6 or u* Tbns : — 

quaero hut conqulrop plaudo htt explodo. 

moenia httt mnnici- elaudo hut includo, 

61, Two vow^els coming together are often contracted 
into one long vowel* The first vowel then usually pre- 
vails, but o prevails over the weaker vowels u, e, i, whether 
before or after them. Thns we have — 

malo for nia(T)olo* 
aniasta for ama(v)istu 
amaiTint for ania(v)eTunt 
norunt for no(v)emnt. 
CO go f*07fi CO (m) -ago. 

ftirim for BT(v)erim. 

62. Vowels origin aUy long had in many cases been 
shortened in clasBical times, especially vowels in final 
syUables <cf. 46-60). 

a. Thus^ £nal a in the nominative of the first declension was 
originally long. 

h~ Also many final syllables in 4, -T, -t, -m. Cf. calcar^ 
honor ^ amat, amemy beside calcaTis, honoris ^ arnatisj amenm.% 
etc. 

c. Nonna and verbs in -o remained long" g^ene rally through the 
classical periotb but gradually shortened in the time of the em- 
pire. So s&rmOi later sertti^ j amOj later anio^ etc. 



debeo from, de-habeo. 

nolo far ne(v)olo. 

innior for in(v)enior. 

fructua for fructuia. 

bigae for bi-(i)ugae. 
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63. The weaker vowels (e and i) were often dropped ; 
the stronger vowels (a, o, u) occasionally. 

i. In the middle of a word (syncope) : — 

dexti'a from dextera. nauta from navita. 

vinclum from vinculum, 
ii. At the end of a word (apocope) : — 

ut from utL neu from neve. 

64. Between consonants hard to pronounce together a 
parasitic vowel (e or u) was sometimes developed, espe- 
cially in foreign names. Thus : — 

ager from stem agro-. Alcumena for Akmena. 

Consonant Changes. 

The commonest consonant changes are as follows : — 

65. A consonant before 1, r, or s is often assimilated. 
Thus : — 

puella for puer(u)la. parricida for patricida. 

press! for premsi. 

66. Sometimes the assimilation is only partiaL 
Thus : — 

i. b before s or t becomes p ; as : — 

scrips! for scribs!. scriptum for scribtum. 

ii. g before t becomes c ; as : — 

actus ybr agtus. 
For exceptions see 101ya,and 690, 1. 
iii. o before a liquid becomes g ; as : — 

segmentum for secmentum. 
p and t sometunes thus become b and d. 
iv. d, and sometimes t before t, become s ; as : — 
claustrum for claudtrum. 

V. m before a palatal or dental becomes n ; as : — 
tunc for tumc(e). eundem for eumrlem. 
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In loose compounds m remains ; cf. numquainy etc- 
Vi. A labial mute befoi-e n becomes m ; as : — 

aomnum for sopiiura. 
So n before a labial mute or m becomes in ; as : — - 

imbellb/br inbellls* 
vii. o and g unite with a following s to make x ; as : — 
dux/cr dues. vexfar regs» 

67. fi between two vowels or before m or n becomes r ; 

as: — 

eram/o/' esam. cf, generis /rom genus, 

veternua for vetusnng (cf. 69, a). 

68. V before a consonant becomes u, and then if pre- 
ceded bj a forms the diphthong ati. Thus : — 

Boliitusyb?* Bolvtus. cautua for eavtus. 

Cf. 63, i. 

69. Consonants are sometimes dropped (elision)- 
i. Rarely at the beginnings of a word, as: — 

nosco for gndseo. latum for tliltum. 

natns for gnlitua. lis for stlis- 

ii* In the middle of a word, the preceding vowel being 
then generally lengthened. Thus ; — 

(1.) o and g between a liquid and a following s or t; 
as: — 

BparsT for spargsT, cf spatgo. 
or before m or n ; as : — 

imiientum for iugmentuiUj ef iugo. 
luna for lucnaj cf luceo. 

(2*) d and t before a and sometimes before other let- 
ters^ as : — 

pes for peds, <f* gen. pedis. ramus jW raflmus^ cf radix, 
clansl/br olaudsl, cf rlaudo, snavis/t)/* suadvis, cf suadeo. 
For exceptions see 66, iv. 
(3. ) o before s, unless t has already fallen out^ as : — 
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sanguis for sangulns. vicesimus for Ticensimns. 

formosus for formonsus. 
hut mons for monts, cf gen, montis. 

amans for amants, cf gen, amantis, etc, 

a. In Greek words, nt fall out as in the original ; as, elephRs^ 
elephantis. 

(4.) i consonans before a vowel i (cf . 3,/) ; as : — 

plebei for plebeii. Sbicio for abiicio, etc. 

(5.) r occasionally and s often ; as : — 

peiero for periuro. index for iusdex. 

tredecim for tresdecim. 
(6.) V often, and then if two vowels came together con- 
traction takes place ; as : — 

iutus for iuvtus. motus for movtus. aetas for aevitas. 
iii. At the end of a word, whenever two consonants 
come together, the second, unless it be s, is dropped and 
the preceding vowel not lengthened. Thus : — 

mel, cf gen, mellis. cor, cf gen, cordis. 

In 08 (ossis), 8 is dropped, as ss cannot end a word. 

70. A parasitic p is developed between m and a fol- 
lowing s or t ; as : — 

hiemps for hiems. sumps! for sumsi. sumptum for sumtum. 

71. Kindred consonants are sometimes interchanged. 
Thus: — 

o and g, as trecen% trlginta, 

d and t, as set^ haut^ beside sec?, haud. 

t and 8 in many suflfixes, as ^o, so, tura^ surd (cf. 
255, 1, and 274). 

r and 1 in the suflBxes rd, Id ; ris^ lis^ etc. (cf . 258, and 
260). 

72. The liquids 1 and r sometimes change places with 
the root vowel accompanying them (metathesis^. Thus : — 

cerno and cretum. sterno and stratum. 

Other consonants very rarely do the same. 
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Parts of Speech. 

73, There are eight classes of words in Latin, called 
PARTS OF SPEECH- Thej are Noims, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions^ Conjunctions, and 
Interjections* Tlie last four are sometimes called parti- 
cles. 

74. (1.) A nou:n — also called euBSTANTrvE — (^no- 
meii) is the name of something ; as, Caesar / Momu^ 
Rome ; avU^ bird ; t^irtus^ virtue, 

(2,) An ADJECTIVE (^adiecttntni) is a word used with a 
noun to express a quality of it or to describe it in some 
way ; as, honns^ good ; magims^ gi'eat ; iantus^ so great, 

(3.) A PRONOUN (^pronbmeTi) is a word used to supply 
the place of a noun ; as, £w, thou ; ille^ he or that ; qu% 
who, 

(4.) A T1EEB (verhumy is a word by which something 
is affirmed or stated ; as, n^git^ he rules ; er«/n, I was, 

(5.) An ADVERB {adverbium} is a word used to limit 
or describe the nieaiiing of a verb, adjective, or anothtu- 
adverb ; as, bene^ well ; saepe^ often. 

Note. Obs^^rve tliat a deMriptiTe adverb h^t& thy sarnie illation to Us 
verb which a descriptiTO adjective 1ms to its Donu, ThuH, in Uie expres- 
Himi *Mit) acted nobly/' the iulverh *' nobly" limits *' acted '^ in jntst tbe 
Haiue way in "which ^^boble^^ limits ^' Act ^' in the tixpregaion ^^ a noble 
act/* 

(6.) A PHEPOSITION (^praepositio) is a word which ex- 
presses the relation between a noun or pronoun and some 
other word ; as, cum, with ; svb^ under. 

(7,) A CONJUNCTION (^coniunctid) is a word used to 
connect otlier words or combinations of words ; as, ct, and ; 
nam^ for. 

(8*) An INTERJECTION (interiectio) is a word used to 
make an exclamation expressing some emotion ; as, ecce, 
lo ! euge^ well done ! 
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Note. The inflectioii of noons, adjectives, and pronouns is called de- 
clension {declimtid)y that of verbs, conjugation {coniugdtio). Some 
adjectives and the adverbs derived from them also undergo compabison 
(comparatio) to show the deg^ree of their application. The other parts of 
speech are not inflected. 

NOUNa 

75. Nouns (nomina) are divided into — 

i. Abstract (nomina abstrdctd)^ or names of qualities, 
actions, or notions; as, bonitdSy goodness; otium^ rest; 
festindtio^ haste. 

ii. Concrete (nomina concreta^^ or names of individual 
objects. 

76. Concrete nouns are divided into — 

i. Proper nouns (nomina propria}^ or names of per- 
sons, places, etc. ; as, Caesar; Moma^ Rome. 

ii. Common or appellative nouns (nomina appdld- 
tlva^, or names of classes of objects ; as, homo^ man ; 
avis^ bird ; menddcium^ lie. 

iii. Collective nouns (nomina collectwa)^ or names 
of groups of objects ; as, exercitus^ army ; populus^ the 
people. 

iv. Material nouns (nomina mdterialia^y or names of 
materials ; as, lignum, wood ; cibus, food. 

77. Nouns have gender, number, and case. 

Gender (Genus), 

78. The GENDER of a noun is its distinction in regard 
to sex. There are three genders in Latin, masculine 
(mdsadmum^^ feminine (feminmuni), and neuter 
(neutrum), 

79. Gender is of two kinds : natural, corresponding 
to the real sex of the object, and grammatical, attached 
to particular word-endings without any regard to sex. 
The natural gender has the precedence of grammatical 
gender in nouns denoting male or female beings. 
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80< Masculine are the following classes of nouns : - — 

i. lvalues of male beings and of nations. 

ii. Names of rivers, wiutls, and months* 

Note, Tlie T^orcU for river (Jluvius and iiTnms)y iot wind (tfentus), and 
for luantli (jnensis) are tDasfnline^ and the iiidi'vidual oanieB wera prob&blj 
at fijBt ailjectives agr^eiug with these* 

81. Feminine are the folio wing classes of nouns : — 
i. Names of female beingB, 

ii. Names of countries, towns, islands, trees, plants, and 
usually gems. 

82. Neuter are the following classes of nouns : — 
i. Names of the letters and indeclinable nouns. 

ii* Words used merely as such without grammatical 
relations ; as, 2mt€r est disyllabum^ [the word] father ia a 
word of two syllables* 

iii. Other parts of speech, phrases, and clauses used as 
nouns* 

83. Some words are either masculine or feminine, and 
such are said to be of common gender (genus coTUTRuney \ 
aSi, hostis^ enemy ; Jo^, ox or cow. 

Note, Wli^n Ruch noutia detiote things their ^nder ia some times 
called doubtful {anceps)^ but thia tena is h^comiog obsolete- 

84. Some names of animals include both sexes, but 
have only one gender ; as, passer^ m., sparrow ; volpes^ f., 
fox* They are called epicene nouns (e2^icoena or pro- 
mlscna). They generally have the gender of their termi- 
nations. 

a* When it is necessary to distinguish the sex in these nouns, 
the word TitRs or fevihta is put in apposition with them ; aSj 
volpes mas, a male fox. 

Number (I^nmems). 

85. The NUMBER of a noun shows whether one thing 
is meant by it or more than one. 
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86. There are two numbers in Latin, the smcULAB 
(^singular is) ^ denoting one object, and the PLURAL (^pliin 
ralis)^ denoting more than one. 

a. There are two instances of a lost dual number (dualis)^ 
denoting two objects ; namely, aTJtbdy both, and duoy two. 

Case (Casus). 

87. The CASE of a noun shows its relation to other 
words. 

88. There are six cases in Latin : — 

(1.) The NOMINATIVE (jiominatwus)^ which denotes 
the noun as a word, and especially indicates the relation 
of the subject to a finite verb. 

(2.) The GENITIVE (jgenetwus), which expresses rela- 
tions of possession, origin, and such others as are mostly 
expressed by the preposition of in English. 

(3.) The DATIVE (dativus)^ which expresses that to 
or for which anything is or is done. 

(4.) The ACCUSATIVE (^accusatwus)^ which denotes the 
relation of an object to a transitive verb or preposition. 

(6.) The VOCATIVE (vocdtwus^y which is used to ad- 
dress a person or thing. 

(6.) The ABLATIVE (ahlativus)^ which expresses va- 
rious adverbial relations, such as are expressed in English 
mostly by the prepositions hy^from^ with. 

a. There are remnants of a seventh case called the locative 
(locdtwits), which was once used to denote the place where a 
thing was or was done, but afterwards coalesced in most of its 
forms with the ablative. (See 93, 97, 3, and 112.) 

b. Indications of a special case-form to denote the means or 
instrument of an action (instrumental case) also occur, but 
this case became early absorbed in the ablative. 

c. The nominative and vocative are sometimes called direct 
cases (casus recti) ^ L e., uninflected cases ; the others oblique 
cases (casus obllgul), L e., inflected cases. 
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d. The vocative is properljr not a case at all^ and, except in 
s^tite Gi'eek nouns and in the Bing;iila^ of masc aline (and femi- 
nine) nouns of the seeond declension ending in -OS or -us (see 
05 J t tm^ always the same form as the nominative, 

Declenst on ( Drcri Tuliio ) . 

89. There are five declensions in Latin, distinguished 
ty the last letter of the stems which they include, or (in 
dictionaries) by the endings of the genitive singular. 
Thus : — 



DeclfifDsiau 


Stam-vmvel Ending of GeniUve BLugular 


I. 


a -€ie 


n. 


o 4 


in. 


i&r a consonant -is 


IV. 


u -us 


T,. 


e m 



a. The final letter of the 3tem is called the characteristic, and 
appears most clearly in the genitive pliiral, as follows : — 

Dec:l0iaal<m Ending of Gon- Flanl 

1* -arum 

it -oruna 

m. 4uiQ or -uin 

IV^ -uum 

^% -erum 

90, The regular endings of the different cases, com- 
bined according to the laws of euphonic change, with the 
characteristics of the five declensions, arc given on p. 26, 

a. It will be noticed that when the aame ending occnrs in 
both singular and plural, it usually has a short vowel in the sin- 
gular and a long one in the plural* 

h. It will be seen further that — 

(1.) The nominative singular of masculines and feminlnes 
generally ends in -s. 

(2*) The accusative singular of masculines and femininea 
always ends in *ncL 
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(3.) The vocative is always like the nominative except in the 
singular of second declension nouns in -os and -us. 

(4.) The dative and ablative pland are always alike. 

(5.) The genitive plural always ends in -um, except occasion- 
ally in second declension nouns in -OS and -cm. 

(6.) The accusative plural of masculines and feminines al- 
ways ends in -s. 

(7.) In neuters the accusative as well as the vocative is like 
the nominative, and in the plural these cases always end in -a. 

(8.) The final vowels i, o, n are always long (cf. 46) ; a is 
short except in the ablative singular of the first declension ; e is 
short except in the fifth declension. 

NoTB. These (apparent) endings grew from the combination of a nearly 
or quite uniform set of case-endings with the different kinds of stems. The 
original endings were of course common to the different members of the 
Indo-European parent language. The earliest forms which they show in 
Latin are as follows : — 

Singular. Plural, 

U.&¥. TS. IL&F, N. 

Nom. andVoc. -s — .« -a 

Gen. -OS -sum 

Dat. -i -bus 

Ace. -m — -s -a 

Abl. -d -bus 

[Loc.] -i -is 

Most of the development from these endings to the common endings met 
in literature is easy to trace by the rules of euphonic change given above 
(58-72). A few points, however, need further mention. The -8 had 
dropped from the nominative of the first declension, and the -d of the ab- 
lative had almost disappeared, when literature began. This -d belonged 
only to a-, 0-, and i- stems. Th^ ablative of consonant and u- stems came 
from the old instrumental case in e ; that of S- stems was formed later to 
correspond to a- stems. In the first declension the ending of the geni- 
tive singular gave way to a new one, -ai, later -ae, which is very probably 
the locative ending transferred to the genitive case. A like transposition 
of the locative ending took place in the dative and ablative plural of the 
first and second declensions, -em in the accusative singular of consonant 
stems is probably the Latin representative of an earlier vowel-m. Cf. 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschafty edited by Iwan Miiller, 
vol. iL, Part I., B. : ^^Lateinische Formenlehre/' by J. Stolz, pp. 153, 
213 et alias. 
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FIRST DBCLBN8I0N. 

91. The first declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in -ft. The nominative is the same as the stem 
with the vowel shortened. They are thus declined : — 

musa, a muse. 

Stem xnusft- 

Singvlar. Plural. 

Nom. mtlsa, a muse. mtlsae, muses. 

Gen. mOsae, of a muse. mus&nuu, of muses. 

Dat mOsae, to a muse. mui^ to muses. 

Ace mtisani, a muse. mtisas, muses. 

Voc mOsfi^ thou muse. musae, ye muses. 

Abl. mOsft, from, by, with a mufius, from, by, with 
muse. muses. 

GENDER 

92. Nouns of the first declension are regularly femi- 
nine. 

a. Nouns which denote male beings are masculine ; as, scrihoy 
clerk; poeta, poet So Hadria, the Adriatic Sea (properly, 
the god of that sea). So also various names of rivers (cf. 
80, ii.). 

CASE-FORMS. 

93. The locative of the first declension ends in -ae in 
the singular and in -is (like the ablative) in the plural ; 
as, Homaey at Rome ; Ath^ntSj at Athens. 

a. An old form of the genitive singular in -al occurs in the 
poets ; as, atUal. The same ending is found in the dative, but 
only as a diphthong. 

h. Lake the stem vowel the nominative ending in the first de- 
clension was originally long, and the nominative is sometimes 
found with the final a long in early poetry ; as, puelld, 

0. The old genitive singular in -as is used in the word /o- 
mUia, when combined with pater^ mater, fUius, or fUia. 
Thus : pater familias, a householder. 
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d. The old genitive plural in -din instead of -§xum w re- 
tained in compounds of cola and geruiy in many names of nar 
tions, and in the words amphora^ a liquid measure, and 
drachma^ a Greek coin. 

e. A dative and ablative plural in -abns is sometimes found. 
This form is usual only in dea, goddess, and fUia^ daughter, to 
distinguish them from the same cases of devs, god, and fllvuSy 
son. 

/. In words like Bdiae^ the i of the stem is dropped before 
the ending of the dative and ablative plural ; as, Bais for 
Bails. (Cf. 3, /, and 69, ii., 4.) 

For other rare old case forms, cf. Bucheler, Grundriss der lot. Decli- 
nation. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

Note. Nonns taken from the Greek were latinized to a gfreater or a less 
degp^ee according to the time when they came into the language. The 
nouns borrowed early show more Latin forms, while those which came in 
at the height of the classical period retain more of their Greek aspect. 
Often a Latin form is the more common in prose, while the Greek form is 
preferred by the poets. 

94. Greek nouns in the first declension end in -a or -e 
feminine, in -as or -es masculine. The Greek forms oc- 
cur only in the singular ; and in nouns in -a they are 
chiefly confined to the accusative case. 

The declension of the singular is as shown below. 
The plural is like that of pure Latin nouns. 



Nom 


OsBa 


epitome 


tiaras 


oomites 


Anohises 


Gen. 


Ossae 


epitomes (-ae) 


tiarae 


oometae 


Anchisae 


Dat. 


Ossae 


epitomae (-e) 


tiarae 


oometae 


Anohisae 


Aoc. 


Ossam (-an 


epitomen 


tiftiHMin 


oometen 


Anoluien 




or -an)* 


(-am) 


(-an) 


(-am) 


(-am) 


Voc. 


Ossa 


epitome 


tiara (-a) 


oometa 


Anolu8a(-e) 


Abl. 


Ossa 


epitome (-a) 


tiara 


cometa (-i) 


Anohisi (-a) 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
95. The second declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in -o. The nominative ending is -us (-os) 

* The forms in parentheses are the less common ones. 
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masculine and a few feminine, -er or -ir* masculine, 
um- (-om) neuter. The declension is as follows : — 

dominus, master. regnuxn* kingdom, 

servos (later servus), slave. 



Stem 



domino- 



servo- 



r§gno- 



Singvlar, 



Nom. 


dominus 


servos (servus) 


regnum 


Gen. 


domini 


servi 


regnl 


D.&A. 


domina 


serv5 


regn5 


Ace. 


dominum 


servom (servum) 


regnum 


Voc. 


domine 


serve 
Plural. 


regnimi 


N.&V. 


domini 


servi 


regna 


Gen. 


domindrum 


servorum 


regndrum 


D.&A. 


dominls 


servis 


regnis 


Ace. 


dominds 


serv5s 


regna 


gener, son-in-law. 


ager, field. 


vir, man. 


Stem 


genero- 


agro- 
SinguUtr. 


viro- 


N.&V. 


gener 


CLger 


vir 


Gen. 


generl 


agri 


viri 


D.&A. 


generS 


agr5 


viro 


Ace. 


generum 


agrum 
Plural. 


vinmi 


N.&V. 


generi 


agri 


viri 


Gen. 


generdrum 


agr5rum 


virorimi 


D.&A. 


generis 


agris 


viris 


Ace. 


generds 


agrds 


viros 



* The only nouns in -ir are vir (man), and (chiefly in late Latin) /ewV, 
husband's brother. 
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hittfius^ ground* 
vannus, grain-fan. 



EXCEPTIONS IN GEHDEIL 

96. Tte following nouns are — 
(1.) Feminme : — , 

aluoSy beUy. 
atomiis, atoiu^ 
curba&n^^ flax, saiL 
colus^ distaff. 
Also most TiameB of countries, towns, islands^ tre^H, plants, 
and gems (cf. 81 » ii^), with a few other comparatively rare 
nonns. 

(2.) Neuter: — 

pelagus, sea ; vlrus^ poison ; and generally vtslgua^ crowd. 

CASE-FORMS. 

97. (1.) Stems in ro- preceded by a consoDaat gener- 
ally form the nominative by dropping the stem vowel o 
and developing a parasitic e before the r (see 64}, as in 
ager- (Of- paradigm*) 

(2.) In the following nouns the e belongs to the stem, 
and is of course retained through all the cases, as in genen 
(CL paradigm.) 

adulter^ adiiltarer, puer^ boy, 

gener, son-in-law. socer, father-in-law. 

Liber y Bacchus* vesper ^ evening. 

Alao the compounds from fero and gero which end in --fer or 
-ger; as, Lucifer^ the morning star (i. e*, light-bringer) ; armiger, 
armoisbearer. 

(3.) The locative of the second declension ends in -f in 
the singular, and in -Is (like the ablative) in the plural ; 
as, Corinthi^ at Corinth ; Vels^ at Veii. 

(4.) Kouns in -ius and -imn formed the genitive singu- 
lar in "i (not -il) iintil about 45 b, c. Thus : gladmsj 
gladl ; negotium^ negoti. In proper names the single -I 
in the genitive was retained much later* 



t 



', 
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(5.) The vocative singular of proper names in -ius and 
-iuin, and of the norms JlliuSj son, and genius j guardian 
spirit, drops the e. Thus : Mercuri, fVFiy gem. Other 
nouns in -ius are not found in the vocative singular. 

a. The accent of these genitives and vocatiYes is on the penult 
even though short ; as, MercdrL 

(6.) Deus^ god, is thus declined : — 

Singular. Flural. 

N. and Y. deus del, dil, dl 

Gen. del de5runi, deQm 

Dat and Abl. de5 dels, diis, dis 

Ace. deum deos 

a. The forms dety dels are more common than diiy diiSy diy 
dis, until after Cicero's time. 

(7.) Nouns denoting money, weight, or measure gener- 
ally retain the old form -fboai (-5m) instead of -drum in the 
genitive plural; as, nummumy of coin ; modium^ of bushels. 

a. Many other such genitives occur in verse ; and the follow- 
ing are sometimes found in prose : deum, dtmmvirum, fahrum 
(always when used with 'praefectas) ; also ViheTUTn (meaning 
children), and socium when used of the Italian allies. 
For other rare old forms, cf. Biioheler^s Grundriss, 

GREEK NOUNa 
98. Greek nouns in the second declension end in -os, 
-6s, or -us masculine (or feminine), -on neuter. They 
are thus declined : — 

Nom. Delos Androgeds Orpheus barbiton (lyre) 
Dat. Deli Androged (-i) Orphei (-os) barbiti 
Gen. Delo Androged Orphei (-5) barbito 
Ace. Delon Androged Orphea barbiton 

(-um) (-on) 
Voc. D§le Androge5s Orpheu barbiton 

Abl. Delo Androged Orplie5 barbito 
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a. The plaral is like that of pure Latin nouns, except that the 
nominative sometimes ends in -oe; as, Adelphoe ; and the 
genitive (especially in titles of books) in -on ; as, Georgicdn, of 
the Georgics. 

h. Proper names in -er (Greek -/x>9) are generally declined 
as pure Latin noons. Thus : Alexander, Antipater ; gen. 
Alexandria Antipatri. 

c. Isolated forms, corresponding directly to the Greek, are the 
neuter plurab (nom. and ace.) pelage (of pelaguSy sea), cete 
(of cetus, whale), and Tempe ; the nominative Panthus and 
vocative Panthu ; the genitive Menandru.^ 

d. lesus has accusative Xesnm, and in all other cases lemL 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

09. The third declension, unlike the others, includes 

two * hinds of stems, the i- stems and the consonant stems. 

It has also two u- stems, which are treated like consonant 

stems 

CONSONANT STEMa 

100. Consonant stems can be conveniently studied in 
the following three groups : — 

1. Those which add s to form the nominative singular. 

2. Those which have no s in the nominative singular. 
8. Those which were originally s- stems. 

In all of these groups the nominative sometimes has 
the stem vowel varied. (See below.) 

Vomw AMiaff 8 la Homliuitlvo Slncvlar. 

101. The nominative singular is formed by adding s in 
the case of masculine and feminine mute stems, of the two 
u- stems, and of the only stem in m-.f 

* The third declension thus really includes two declensions, but the case- 
forms for i- stems and those for consonant stems fell together to such an 
extent as the language g^w that it is best to combine the two kinds of 
stems in one declension. 

t This is the stem Jaem-f which besides adding s in the nominative de- 
velops a parasitic p. Thus: hiempSf f., winter, g^n. kiemis. 
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a, A labial mute (b or p) remains unchanged before 8, a pala- 
tal (o or u) unites with s to form x, a dental (d or t) disappears 
before s. The two u- stems lengthen the stem vowel. 

h. Four dental stems also lengthen the stem vowel: pedr^ 
nom. peSy m., foot ; abiet-, nom. abiss, f ., fir-tree ; ariet-y nom. 
aries, m., ram ; jpariet-, nom. paries, m., wall. 

c. Mute stems with i before the mute usually show e instead 
of i in the nominative ; as, mllU-j nom. mUeSy m., soldier ; remig-y 
nom. remexy m., oarsman. So also atceup-, nom. auceps, m., 
bird-catcher. Exceptions are caZiC', nom. ccUix, m., cup ; lapid-, 
nom. lapis, m., stone ; and Greek stems in id-. 

d. The stem bov' makes bos, c* ox or cow ; niv- (originally 
nif/V') makes nix, f., snow; coniug- has a parasitic n in the 
nominative. Thus : coniunx, c, spouse, gen. conitcgis. 

102. Such nouns are thus declined : — 



forceps, 0., rex, m., lapis, m., nules, m., sus, o., 
pincers king stone soldier swine 



Stem 



fordp- 



res- 



lapid- mOit- su- 



Singular. 



N.andV. 


forceps 


rSx 


lapis 


nules 


sOfl 


Gen. 


forcipis 


regis 


lapidis 


nulitis 


suis 


Dat. 


forcipi 


pSflS 


Upidi 


millti 


sui 


Ace. 


forcipem 


resem 


lapidem 


miUtem 


suem 


Abl. 


fordpe 


rege 


lapide 


nilUte 


sue 



Plural, 

N. Ace. and V. forcipes reges lapides mHites sues 

Gen. foroipuxn regain lapidmn nulitum sumn 

Dat. and Abl. forcipibus regibus lapidibus mmtibus subus (suibos) 

Noims with No 8 in Nominativo Singular. 
103. Stems in 1-, n-, or r-, and the few neuters in t- 
(also one in d-f), add no s, but themselves serve as nomi- 
natives, either unchanged or with the following modifica- 
tions : — 

* J. e., common gender. 

t Namely, cord-, nom. cor^ heart 
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a. Sal-, nom. sdl^ m., salt ; lar', nom. Lar, tn,, heartK-^od ; 
und the Greek stems oMp-j nom. a^r^ m., atr ; and aether-^ 
noiD. aether^ m., upper air, lengthen the stem voweL The stem 
calmr^ shortens the vowel i calcar^ n», spur. 

b. Stems ending in two consonants drop the second (cf* 69 iiL) ; 
as, mell*, nom, vid^ n*, honey. Two also lengthen the vowel ; 
lact-^ nora* laCy n., milk ; and farr-^ nom* far, n*, spelt- 

<;. Stems in oo- and those in din- or gin- drop the 11 and end 
the nominative in 5 ; as, ledn-j nom. led^ m., lion ; virgin' j nom. 
fiV^o, f.j maiden. So also turbi^j nom. turbo f tn-, whirlwind; 
and cam-y nom. curd, Lj fle^sh. Cf. homtti-, nom. horm), m., man. 

c/. Other stems in in- ehow en in the nominative ; as^ carmin-, 
nom, carmen^ n*) song ; fidrain-, nom. jiumen, m., (a kind of) 
priest. 

e. Stems in tr- develop a parasitic © in the nominative i a^ 
pair-^ nom. pater, m., father ; matr^, nom. wiS^er, f., mother. (Cf. 
also Vowel stems, 108, ^, and 97, 1.) 

/* The stem capiU makes caputs n., head* Greek neuter 
stems in at- drop the t / as, poemat^, nom. j»?ima, n., poem. 

104. Such nouns are thus declined : — 



consul, m>, consul 


leo, m,, lion 


virg5, f *, maiden 


Stem 


consul* 


leon- 
Singttlar- 


Yirgin- 


N. &V. 


consul 


165 


Tirgo 


Gtm^ 


oonsulis 


leonis 


virginis 


•Sife 


consiili 


leoni 


Tirgini 


^Mi' 


consiilem 


leSnem 


virerinem 


43^ 


oonsule 


leone 
FluraL 


virgine 


K. Ace. & y. c5ns\iles 


leanes 


vfrginea 


Gen. 


consulum 


leonum 


virginiim 


Dat, & AbL 


consulibns 


lednibus 


virginibua 
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nGinen, n., name caput, n., head pater, m., fadier 



Stem ii5min- 


oapit- 

Singular. 


patr- 


N. & y. n5men 


caput 


pater 


Gen. ndminis 


capitis 


patris 


Dat nomini 


capitiL 


patri 


Ace. ndmen 


caput 


patrem 


AbL namine 


capite 
Flural. 


patre 


N.A.&V.n5mina 


capita 


patrSs 


Gren. noTninmn 


oapitum 


patrum 


D. &Ab. naminibus 


oapitibus 


patribus 



I OrigtaHOly BadlBC in a 

105. Of the many nouns which originally had s- stems, 
only vas, n., vase, gen. vasis^ retains the s in declension, 
and this noun passes in the plural into the second declen- 
sion (see paradigm, 107). In the other nouns s becomes 
r in declension, i. e., between two vowels. (Cf. 67.) 

106. These nouns show the following forms in the 
nominative singular : — 

a. Some masculine nouns in -os retain the original form ; as, 
fids, flower, gen. Jloris ; more commonly, however, they have 
-or ; as, amor, love, gen. amoris. A few have both forms ; as, 
honos or honor, honor. So the feminine arhos or arbor, tree, 
gen. arborts. 

b. Neuter stems in or- (orig. os-) generally have the nomina- 
tive in -us ; as, corpus, body, gen. corporis. They frequently 
have the stem vowel weakened to e in the oblique cases; as, 
opus, work, gen. operis. A few have -ur in the nominative ; 
as, robur, strength, gen. roboris. 

c. After the analogy of neuters are formed the masculines 
lepus, hare, gen. leporis ; Ligus, Ligurian, gen. Liguris ; and 
the feminine Venus, gen. Veneris, 

d. The original S appears also in the following : — 
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Nam, 

pus, n., pu9. 
rtlSi D*, countiy- 
tellus^ f., earth> 
tUSy u^t {rankincenae. 



Stem Nom. Bbem 

ae/*- «es, n., copper* viur- 

Cerer^ Ceres, f ., Cerea, pur^ 

crUf^ crus, n*j leg* rwr- 

^^/^ ^fi^, m*, dormouae. tellur- 

iur^ iUn, n-T riglit' tur- 

mar^ maSf in., male being. 

e, A few masculine sterna in er* have the nominative in -is, 
either alone or beside a form in -er. These are : — 

Stem Ifom. 

ciner- ciniSf ashes. 

pulver- pulviSj duat, 

vojTier- 4 - ^ r plonghshare, 

107. Such noima are thii3 declined : — 

flos , m . , flower bonor^ m . , honor pulvis, m ., dust 



Stem 


floi^ 


honor- 

Singtdar. 


pulver- 


K. & Y. 


flos 


hon6s 

honor ' 


ptdvis 


GSfio* 


floris 


honoris 


pnlveris 


3^ 


florl 


honor! 


pnlver! 


Am. 


florem 


honOrem 


ptilverem 


kht 


flore 


honors 
Plural, 


pnlyere 


K.Acc.&Y.fl5r§B 


honorea 


pulTerea 


Gen. 


fltdruin 


honanim 


pulverum 


Dat. & Abl 


floribufl 


honoribua 


pulveribus 


corpus, n*, body 


opUB, n.| work 


vas, n»j vaae 


Stem 


corpor- 


oper- 

Singular. 


vfia- 


N,Aec.&Y 


corpug 


opus 


vas 


Gen. 


corporis 


operis 


vasis 


Ik^ 


corpori 


open 


vael 


ASL 


oorpor© 


opera 

Plural 


viae 


]J^.Acc.&Y 


. corpora 


opera 


vasa 


Gen. 


corporum 


openiTH 


vasorum 


Dat&Abl. 


oorporibus 


operlbuB 


vaeiB 
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I- STEMS. 

108. Masculine and feminine i- stems add 8 to form the 
nominative. Neuters add no 8, but show e instead of i in 
the nominative. Those in fiJi- and firi- drop the i and 
shorten the a.* Thus : 

Stem Nom. 

sitir sitis, f., thirst 

Tnari- mare^ n., sea. 

animdltr animal, n., living thing. 

exempldrt- exemplar, n., pattern. 

a. But a number of nouns, chiefly feminine, form the nomina- 
tive in -es. The common ones are as follows : — 



aedes, f., temple (also asdis). 

caedes, f., bloodshed. 

clddes, f., disaster. 

compares, f., joint (in building). 

fames, f., hunger. 

fetes, f., cat. 

lobes, f., ruin. 

lices, f., plague. 

mdles, f., mass. 

nuhes, f., cloud. 

palumhes, c, wood-pigeon. 



proles, f., offspring. 
puhes, f., youth. 
sedes, f., seat. 
sordes, f., dirt 
strages, f., carnage. 
strvss, f., heap. 
suboles, f., offspring. 
tabes, f., wasting. 
torques, c, necklace. 
votes, c, seer. 
vepres, m., bramble. 



b. A few stems in bri- and tri- drop the i- and develop a 
parasitic e. (Cf. 103, e, and 97, 1.) Thus : — 



Nom. 

imbrir^ imber, m., shower. 

lintrir linter, f ., boat. 

Note. There was a tendency on tlie part of noons with i- stems to 
pass into consonant stems, and between the nonns with complete i- stem 
forms and those with complete consonant stem forms are found various 
words whose forms show different stages in the passage from the former 
to the latter. 

* Such noons were originally neoter adjeotiyes. 
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a. Besides nouns like aetds, the nouns which have consonant 
stems in the singular and i- stems in the plural are chiefly the 
following monosyllables : — 



Nona. 


stem 


Oen. 


arx, f., citadel 


arc(i)' 


arcis 


dens, m., tooth 


dent{{)' 


dentis 


dos, f., dowry 


ddt{iy 


dotis 


fons, m., fountain 


font(i)' 


fontis 


fur, m., thief 


fur(iy 


furis 


mas, m.j male 


mar{iy 


maris 


mons, m., mountain 


7nont(i)' 


montis 


nix, f., snow 


niv{i)- 


nivis 


nox, f., night 


noct(iy 


noctis 


pons, m., bridge 


pont{i)' 


pontis 


strix, f., screech-owl 


8trig(iy 


strigis 


urbs, f., city 


urb(iy 


urbis 



PECULIAR NOUNa 
110. Three nouns, vls^ force, os, bone, and bos, ox or 
cow, show peculiarities of declension which are best seen 
when the nouns are given in full. Thus : — 

vis, f., force, os, n., bone. 
Sing, vi- 



Stem 



Plur. viri- 



Nom. & V. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. vun 

Abl. VI 



VIS 

vis (rare) 



oss(i)- 
Singtdar, 

OS 

ossis 
ossi 

OS 

osse 



bos, c, ox or cow. 
bov- 



bos 

bovis 

bo-^ 

bovem 

bove 



Plural. 

ossa 

ossiura 

ossibus 

HI. Other peculiar forms are as follows : — 
(1.) Senex, m., old person, has a shorter stem in the oblique 



N., A. & V. vires 
Gen. viriura 

Dat. & Abl. viribus 



boves 
boTiin 
bobus or bubus 
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cases and in the pltu^. Thus : gen. senis^ djit. MCfUf ace, 
sencTUj etc. 

(2.) Card, f,, fiesh, gen. camis, has genitive plaral camhim. 

(3.) luj^iter, m., Jupiter (Father Jove), hatB in the obliqae 
cases lovis, /m?I, lovem, love, 

(4.) Three nouns havo a longer stem in the oblique cases 
than in the Dominatiye. They are : — 
Nom. ^ Vdc, itor, n,, toad, lecur, ti,^ liyer. Hupall^i, f ,, furniture* 



Geu. 


itinaris 


ieoiuoriB ttr iacoria 


supeliectiliii 


Dat* 


itineri 


ieoiiiOTi or ieoorl 


■upeUeotiU 




etc. 


dtr* 


etc. 



Note 1* Tha foUcywing' mouosyllabk houdh are nat use4 in the genjtivO' 
plural : cor, n.^ he^t ; cds, f.^ whetstotiti ; /a;iff f.^ torch ; fa^x, f.^ dregs; 
£yx^ i. flight; nejtj f., death; ^^s^ n.^ luouth ; paz, f., peace; praes^ tu., 
hoDtlsnian ; rds, n.^ d<3w; «ai, m.^ salt; sal, la,, Btiti ; ivSr n., fracJdiiceaae ; 
t?ad, m-T Toucher ; ver, n., Bpriug^, 

N'oT£ 2. lUsf n.f right, and rus^ ti., cotiiitTyf have iu tfao plural only the 
mamtui/dve ami acoiiflative ea^ies. 

BEMABKR ON CASE-FORTVia 

112, The locative eoding of the third declension is 4 
or -e for the singular, -ibuB (as in the ablative) for the 
plural. Thus : ICarthagim or Karthaglne^ at Carthage ; 
Sardihus^ at Sardis* 

113. The accusative singular ends in -im io the follow- 
ing words : — 

a. Always in Greek words, as DaphniSj and in names of 
rivers, as Tiheris, and in — 

huvis, plough-handle. s^itis^ thirst* 

micuTfiWj cucumber. tus^ls^ eongh. 

Tavis^ hoargenesH. vts^ force- 

Also in adverbs which were once accnsatives, like partim, 
ajmissiTnry etc. 

d. Sometimes in — 

febri^y fever- turrisy tower. 

piippisj stem. seeu7*is^ axe. 

restis, rope. ssmentis^ a sowing. 

And rarely in several other words. 
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42 INFLECTION. 

114. The ablative singular ends in -I in the follow- 
ing:— 

a. Always in the words which have only -im in the accasa- 
tive, and in aecuris. 

h. In certain adjectives used as noons : — 

dequalis, a contemporary. gentUiSy a family connection. 

anndlis, a historical record, moldris, a mill-stone. 

agrudlis, a wash-basin. primlpildris, a military officer. 

consuldris, an ex-consul. tribuUsy a fellow tribesman. 

e. In neuters, ea;cept the following : — 

haccavy a plant ; vubar, a ray of light ; nectar y nectar ; and 
sometimes (in verse), mare, sea, and rete, net. 
d. Sometimes in the following : — 
amnis, river. finis, end. ovis, sheep. 

avis, bird. tgnis, fire. pelvis, basin. 

axjds, axle. imber, shower. sementis, sowing. 

bilis, bile. mane, morning. sors, lot. 

Claris, fleet. msssis, harvest. strigilis, flesh-ecraper. 

etdvis, key. luivis, ship. ^wrrw, tower. 

febris, fever. 

And the following adjectives used as nouns : — 
adflnis, a connection by marriage, rivdlis, rival. 
hipennis, two-edged axe. sapiens, philosopher. 

cdndlis, water-pipe. triremis, trireme. 

familidris, friend. vocdlis, vowel. 

ndtaZis, birth-day. aedUis, aedile (rarely). 

115. The ablative singular ends in -§ in famesy hunger, 
and in -e in Soracte and in most names of towns which 
end in -e, as Praeneste, 

116. The genitive plural ends in -um in the following 
nouns (though they have i- stems) : — 

a. Always in — 

canis, dog ; iuvenis, youth (originally consonant stems). 
ambages, riddle ; volucris, bird. 
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b* Sometimes in — 

ap{^^ bee, sed^s^ Beat 

caedeSj bloodshed. striies^ pUe. 

clddes^ disaster* suboleHi offsprmg. 

7n^n$isy month- vates, bard. 

c. Aho in nonna in -tas ; ss^ clvitas, gen. plur, clmtdtftm or 
cimtatium; and rarely in names denoting nationality, in -Sa, 
^tis, or -IB, -itie ; as, ArpTnas, Samnis. 

117. The accusative plural in 10 is common with 
i^ stems, but -ea is also found in all words, 

a. In the nominative plural -Is 13 very rare. An old form in 
-eis also oceurs in both accusative and tiominatiYe* 

IfoTB, For other old or rare fonus see Bucbelar'a GrundrtM^ 

GENDER. 

118. (1,) Nouna with the following endings are mas- 
culine ; — 

-er, -^s, *or, -5s, -o {except *do, *g5, and abstracts and 
eollectires in -id), ako -n (except -men), 

(2,) Nouns with the following endings are feminine : — 

-as^ -es, -is, -us, -ys, -s preceded by a consonant, -d5, 
-g5, and abstracts and collectives in -15. 

(3<) Nouns with the following endings are neuter : — 

-a, -e, -i, -y, -c, -1, -t, -man, -ar, -ur, -iia. 

119. The most common esceptiona to these rules are as 
follows ; — • 

(1.) Masculine are — 



dSy a piece of money, mensis, month. 



vas^ bondsman. 
antnis, river. 
eoUis, hill. 
ensis, swori 
t^is, fire. 
tapis^ Btone. 



orbisj cirde. 
pdniSf bread* 
un^is^ nail. 
dens, tooth. 
/ons, spring. 
m^TiSf mountain. 



2^ns, bridge, 
c^riss^ ram. 
paries, waU, 
pes, foot. 
ordo, order. 
Bolf sun. 
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(2.) Feminine are — 
arboTy tree. 
doSj dowry. 

(3.) Common are — 



seges, crop. 
pecus,* sheep. 



bos, ox or cow. 
custoSj guard. 
sacerdos, priest or 

priestess. 
torqueSy necklace. 
votes, bard. 
anguis, snake. 

(4.) Neuter are — 



cards, dog. 
dnis, ashes. 
civis, citizen. 
crlnis, hair. 
finis, end. 
funis, rope. 
hostis, enemy. 



invents, youth. 
ptUvis, dust. 
^e^i$, witness. 
coZa;, lime. 
ccUz, heeL 
9ntZ«, mouse. 
«iZ^, swine. 



tnffiten, groin. 
ungvsn, ointment. 
crus, leg. 
iiZ^, right. 
?^, country. 
tus, frankincense. 



cadaver, corpse. cor, heart. 

papdver, poppy. ass, copper. 

iter, road. fas, right 

uber, teat. nefas, wrong. 

vcr, spring. vSs, vase. 

verber, scourge. os, mouth. 

asquor, sea. os, bone. 

Less common exceptions are as follows : — 

120. Masculine are — 

(1.) Greek nouns in as (gen. -antis); as, dephaSj ele- 
phant; also, dxisy axle; burls, plough-handle; caulis, 
stalk ; cucumis, cucumber ; fascis, bundle ; follis^ bel- 
lows ; fustis^ club ; piscis^ fish ; postis^ post ; torris, fire- 
brand ; vectis, lever ; vermis, worm ; vomiSy plough-share. 

(2.) Calix, cup; fornix, arch ; phoenix, a fabulous bird; 
onyx, a precious stone ; quincunx, septunx, etc. ; auceps, 
bird-catcher ; cJialyhs, steel ; cliens, client ; quadrdns^ 
sextans, etc. ; compounds of dens, except hidens, sheep. 

(3.) comedo, glutton ; cardo, hinge ; harpago^ grap- 
pling-hook ; sal, salt (sometimes neuter in singular) ; tut*- 
tur, turtle dove ; vultur, vulture; ^amen, a kind of priest. 

* Priscian quotes it once from Ennios as masculine, and a neuter plural 
form pecuda is found. 
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(4.} Generally, also, cffi^fi^, path; cana//^, water-pipe; 
clufiis^ hauBch ; corbis^ basket ; sent is ^ brier j grex^ bertl ; 
pvmex^ pumice stone i seneXj old person ; rudenSj rope ; 
tigris (in proae i always feminine in poetry), tiger. 

121* Feminine are Hnter^ boat; merges^ aheaf; coSy 
whetstone ; eos, morning ; caro^ fleah ; and Greek nouns 
in -o, like ecAo, echo> 

122* Common are antistes^ priest; palumhes^ wood- 
pigeon J corteXy bark ; bhfx^ barrier ; onyx (meaning- an 
onyx box) ; sardonf/x^ a precious stone ; sandyx^ the 
color scarlet ; silex^ flint ; forceps^ pincers ; scrobs^ ditch ; 
S€T2}^nSj serpent ; sfirpa, tree trunk* 

123. Neuter are Greek nouns in -as (genitive -atis)^ 
and iu -es ; as, hippomancs ; alao, cicer^ cLick-pea ; piper, 
pepper ; spinter^ a kind of bracelet ; luher^ a swelling ; 
ador^ spelt ; marmor^ marble ; gluten^ glue, 

GREEK NOUNa 

124. Greek nouns in the third declension seldom show 
Greek forms except in the genitive and accusative singu- 
lar and accusative plui'al. Examples of their declension 
are as follows : — 

heros, m., hero* lanLpaa^ f., torch, bfusis, f*, base. 







Singular, 




N,&V* 


heros 


lampas 


basia 


G. 


hSr5ia 


lampados 


basis (-eos) 


D. 


herol 


lampadi 


basi 


Ac, 


h§roa 


lampada 


basin 


Ah. 


heroe 


lampada 

FluraL 


basi 


K. &V, 


herdee 


lampades 


bases 


G. 


heromn 


lampadum 


basiuna 


D.&Ab 


herOisin 


lampadibus 


basibufl 


Ac. 


heroas 


lampadafi 
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N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



tigris» c, tiger. nftis, £., naiad, ohelys, £., lyre. 



tdgria 

tigris (-ido8) 
tigri 

tigrin (-Ida) 
tigris 
tigri (-ide) 



N. & V. tigres 

6. tigriiim 

D. & Ab. tigribus 

Ac. tigris (-Idas) 



Singular. 



n&is 

n&ido8 

n&idi 

n&ida 

nfiis 

n&ide 



Plural. 



n&ides 
nftidiim 
nftidibus 
nfiidas 



ohelys 



ohelyn 
chely 



Examples of the declension of Greek proper names are 
as follows 2 — 

m. f. tn. 



N. 


Sdcrates 


Did5 




Simois 


G. 


Sooratis (-1) 


DidOs (-6nis) 


Simoentia 


D. 


sacral^ 


Dido 


(-ani) 


Simoenti 


Ac. 


Sdoratem (-en) 


Did5 


(-anem) 


Simoenta 


V. 


S5orat§s (-6) 


Did5 




Simoia 


Ab. 


S5orate 

m. 


Dida 


(-ane) 
m. 


Simoente 


N. 


Capys 




DaphniB 




G. 


Capyos 




Daphnidis 


D. 


Cap3ri 




Daphnidi 


Ac. 


Cap3m 




Daphnlm (-in) 


V, 


Capy 




Daphni 




Ab. 


Capye 




DaphnI 
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126. (1-) Like Stmois are declined stems in ant-, ent-, 
ont-f unt- ; as, adamas^ gen* udamantis ; Xenophon^ 
gen. Xenophontis / Trapezus^ gen- Trapezuntis, etc, 

(2.) But some in ont- are thoroughly latinized and de- 
clined like Dracfj^ gen, Draconis. So also Agamemnon 
or Agamemno^ but with short o in the Btem, Agamemno- 
nis^ etc. 

(3.) Stems in ant- have the Latin form in the nomina^ 
tive sometimes as, Atldns^ elephant; and also have a in 
the vocative as, Atla, 

(4.) Neuteta in -a have a dative and ablative plural in 
-iJS after the fashion of the second declension ; as, poema^ 
dat. and abl. poemat is. 

FOITRTH BBCltEjrSJON 
126, The fourth declension consigts of nouns whose 
stems end in u-. The nominative singular ends in -us 
masc* (and fern,), -u neuter. Thus ; — 

fruotus, m.j fruit. comu, m., hom. 

Stem fruotu^ cornu- 





Singular. 




Nom. & Voc- 


fructus 


comH 


Gen- 


fructfis 


cornus 


DaL 


friictiii (*u) 


comH 


Acc- 


fructiam 


coma 


AbL 


frQctG 

Flural 


Gomu 


Nom. & Voc* 


tr^ctuB 


comua 


Gen, 


friictumn 


ooniuum 


Dat, 


ftuctibua 


comibus 


AcCp j 


friicrtus 


comua 


Abl. 


friiotibus 


comibus 
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48 INFLECTION. 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

127. The following nouns are feminine : — 

acuSy needle. manxis^ hand. 

eoluSy distaff. porticusj gallery. 

damus^ house. Quinqudtrus (pL)} Feast of 

ftcuSf fig. Minerva. 

Idus, pL Ides, trUmSj tribe. 
Also a few by signification ; and rarely arcuSy bow ; penuSj pro- 
visions; specus, cave. 

a. SecuSy sex, is neuter. 

CASE-FORMa 

128. (1.) Old genitives in -uos and -uis are found in 
some words ; as, sendtuos ; fructuis. 

(2.) A genitive in i-, after the analogy of the second 
declension, is found in sendtiy and in early Latin in a 
few other words. 

(3.) A few datives in u- occur. 

(4.) A contracted genitive plural in -tlm is also 
found. 

129. The following nouns retain the u- of the stem 
(not weakened to i-}* in the dative and ablative pluraL 

arttis, limb, dat. and abl. pi. artubtis. 
partus, birth, " partuhus. 

portusy harbor, " (portuhus). 

trihusy tribe, " tribvhm. 

veruy spit, " {v&mhus). 

a» All but parttis have also the form in -ibus, in classical 
times. With partus and veru that is the commoner form. 

b. Words of two syllables in -cxis have more commonly 
-ubus in the ablative ; as, IdCUSy lacubus. 

130. Domus^ house, has two stems, domu- and domo-, 

» Cf . 59, and 90. 
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and 13 declined as follows (the commoner form in each 
case is put first) : — 

dotnuB, f,, hoii9& 

dQmu* and domo- 



Stem 



Singular- 
Nom* & Voc- doTDus 
Gen. domus, dozm 

Dat domui, domo 

Ace- domum 

AbL domo (domu) 

. a. Domt IS used only as locatire, except in FlautuB. 
locative domuJ alao occurs. 

131. Most names of plants, and colus^ distaff, have also 
forms of the second declension ; ptnus^ provisions. Has 
fonns in both the second and third declensions.* 



Phiral. 
dom^ 

doznuuni, domSrmn 
domibas 
dom5s. domus 
domibus 

A 



FIFTH BECLBNSION. 

132. The fifth declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in i-. The nominative singular ends in -§s- 
All the nouns are feminine except diis (common in the 
singular, masculine in the plural) and merldies (mas- 
culine)- They are thus declined : — 



Stem re- 



reSj thing. 

Singular, 
Norn. & Toe rea 

Gen. rgi reruna 

Dat r^i rebus 

Aee. rem r^ 

AbL re rSbus 

• The fourth decleuaioQ »eetna to have been an offshoot from the third. 
Cf- genitive forma like n^min>ts^ from ni/mtn^ aud sendtu<}s^ from s^nBtus. 
Later^ oonfuaion arose between t}ie fourth and the B«eoud declensions 
through their slimlaritij in th« naminatiTd sing'cdAT^ Henoe foxms like 
stnaii^ domorum. 
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diSB, day. 


Stem di^ 




SingtUar. 


• Plural. 


Nom. 


& Voc. diss 


diss 


Gen. 


di^ 


dierum 


Dat 


diM 


diebus 


Ace. 


diem 


dies 


Abl. 


di§ 


diebus 



a. Dies is as a rule feminine only when it denotes dm?ation 
of time or a fixed day. 

CASE-FORM& 

133. (1.) Old forms of both genitive and dative singu- 
lar in -e and -I, and of genitive only in -es, occur, but rarely; 
BSjfidey dily rabies. Plebi is common as a genitive. 

(2.) Only res and dies are used in full in the pluraL 
The nominative, accusative, and vocative plural are found 
in the following : — 

acies, line of battle. facieSy face. series, series. 

effigies, effigy. glacies, ice. species, shape, form. 

eluvies, overflowing, progenies, offspring, spes, hope. 

(3.) The stem vowel is shortened in the genitive and da- 
tive singular when a consonant precedes it ; as, m, from 
res, thing ; Jidel, from Jides, faith ; ,sp?I, from spes^ hope, 

a. All the nouns of the fifth declension but four — Jides, pie- 
hes,* res, and spes — end in -ies, and all nouns in -ies are of this 
declension, except five of the third declension — dbies, fir ; aries, 
battering ram ; paries, partition wall ; quies and requies, rest. 

b. The nouns in -ies of the fifth declension (except dies and 
meridies) generally have, especially in the genitive and dative 
singular, and in the plural, corresponding forms in the first 
declension. Thus, materia, gen. materiae, beside mdteriss, 
gen. materiel, etc.f 

* Less common than the third declension form plebs, 

t These noons in -iSs seem to have been developed from the stems in S- 
orig^nally. (See Handb. der Altert., vol. ii., B., p. 203; §5.) The other nonns 
of the fifth declension — except perhaps res — were probably orig^inally 
B- stems of the third declension, like nubes. (Cf . 108, a, 109.) 
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mRzraiTLAR kouns. 

134, There are four classes of irregular houqb, as 
follows ; - — 

(1*) Heterogeneous nouns (heterogenea)^ or such as 
have forms of different genders. 

(2.) Heteeoclites (Jteterodiia)^ or nouns which have 
forms of different declensions^ 

(3<) Defective nouns (d^ec€iva)j or such as lack 
some of tbeir parts, 

(4*) Kedundant nouns Qahundantia)^ or such as have 
more forms than the usual nnmbernp 

135, The commonest heterogeneous nouns bxb the fol- 
lowing : — 

{l.y Masculine in singular, neuter in plural : -^ 

Avemim^ a ceiiain 

lakej plural Averna, 

Tartarus^ the bwer 






TartarcL* 

iocl and ioeu^ 
f l&^j paass^ea in books i topics* 
\loca, places. 

slhiM and sihUa, 



locus f place, 

slhilus^ whistliDg, 

(2.) Feminine in singular, neuter in plural : — 

carhasiis, aail, plural mrbasa. 

(3,) Neuter in singular, masculine in plural: — 

caelurfLf heaven^ plural caelu 

Jrenumf bridle, " frenl Siud freim. 

rastruvty rake, " rdstrt, and more rarely rostra. 

(4.) Neuter in singular, feminine in plural: — 

epnlum, feast, plural epiilae, 

haln&iim^ batb, ** halneae and bainea* 

nuTidinwmi market day, ** nundiTiae. 
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136. Examples of heteroclites are as follows : — 

iugeiruin, n., acre. Tfts, n., vesseL 
Singtdar, 

Norn. & Ace. iugermn Tfts 

Gen. iugeri v&sis, 

Dat. iuger5 vfisi 

Abl. iufirerd and (iugere) vftse 

PluraL 

Nom. & Ace. iugera v949a 

Gren. iufirermn v&sorum 

Dat. & Abl. iufireribus and iugerls vfteos 

a. Vesper, evening, has also vespera, ace. vesperum, more 
rarely vesperam, abl. vespere and vesperd, and as ablatiye of 
time (see 424) generally the locative from vesperu It has no 
plural. 

b. Hequies, rest, has ace. requiem oftener than requietem ; 
abl. requie. 

NoTB. The student will remember other examples ci heteroclite forms 
already met mider the di£Ferent declensioiis. 

137. The commonest defective nouns are the follow- 
ing:— 

(1.) Indeclinable (indeclindbilia) are — 

fas, right. tnstar, image. 

nefas, wrong. mane, morning. 

nihil, nothing. pando, weight 

a. The first four are used only in the nominative and accusa- 
tive, but nihil has a collateral form nihilum, nihili, nihUd ; mane 
is used in the nominative, accusative, and ablative. (Cf. 114, c?.) 

(2.) Frugis, of fruit, and dicionis, of sway, have no 
nominative. 

(3.) Nemo^ no one, has no vocative and no plural, and 
in classical Latin no genitive and no ablative ; these cases 
are supplied by the pronominal adjective nullus. 

(4.) The following are used only as given : — 
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Norn- 

GreB. 

Dat. 
Ace 
Ahl 



help (sin^.), turn, 

power (plur^). 

Singular^ 
vicie 



Impetus, forSf 
attacks chance*^ 



impetus fors 



opiB 

opem 
ope 



Kom. & Ace. opes 
Gen. opum 

Dat. & Abl. opibus 



vicem 
vioe 

PlitmL 
vices 



impetu 

impetum 

impetu forte 



impetus 



vioibus 



a. SpontBi willj accord, is used only in the ablative singular. 
So also various nouna of the fourth declension, as admmiitu^ 
iitssUj arhitratu^ nMu^ etc. 

See also under the third dcclGtmioiif 110, and fifth declenBioti, 133. 

138, (1.) Proper names, and some other nouns, from 
tbeir meaning naturally have no plural. The following 
nouns also lack the plural : — 



aether^ the eky. 
caenum^ mud, 
ehur^ ivoryi 
gelil^ frost. 
huTtiits, the ground i 
mbar, radiance. 
lac^ milk. 
letuTtij death- 
llrmts^ mud. 
And some othets which are less common. 

(2-) Abstract nouns are used in the plural as a rule 
only to denote instances or oocasions of tbe quality, action^ 
etc. See 437, 3, 

139. (1») Names of festivals and games, and several 



lues^ plague* 
mane, mornings 
pubeSj youth. 
specimen^ example. 
v^T, spring. 
vesper, evening- 
vimsj poison. 
valgus, crowd. 
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names of places and books, have no singular ; as, Baccha- 
ndlia^ Kalendae^ Bucolica^ Athenae. 

(2.) Other common nouns which lack the singular are 
the following : — 



acta (2 *), records. 
altdria (3), altar. 
angustiae, narrow pass. 
argutias, witticisms. 
arma (2), weapons. 
blgas, a two-horse chariot. 
cam, gray hairs. 

^^^(2)4 cradle. 
cunae, ) 

delicia^y darling. 

divitiae, riches. 

excubiae, watch. 

eocsequiae, funeral rites. 

exta (2), entrails. 

exuviae, spoils. 

fasti, calendar. 

fauces (3), jaws. 

fides (3), lyre. 

grates f (3), thanks. 



indutriae, clothes. 
Insidiae, ambuscade. 
liben, children. 
mdidres (S), ancestors. 
mdries (3), shades of the dead. 
manubiae, spoils of war. 
minae, threats. 
moenia (S), waUs. 
munia t (2), official duties. 
nugas, trifles. 
nuptiae, a marriage. 
penates (3), household gods. 
phaleras, trappings. 
praecordia (2), diaphragm. 
qttadrigae, team of four horses. 
reliquiae, remains. 
scdlae, ladder. 
tenebrae, darkness. 
virgulta (2), bushes. 



indutia^, a truce. 
140. The following nouns usually diflEer in meaning in 
the diflPerent numbers : — 

Flural. 



Singular. 

' > -is, f., temple, 

') ) 



aqu4i, f., water, 
auxUium, n., aid, 
career, m., prison, 
castrum, n., fort, 



a£des, -ium, house. 

a^uas, a watering place. 
auxUia, auxiliary troops. 
carceres, racecourse barriers. 
castra, a camp. 



* The number annexed shows the declension, whererer doubt might 
arise. 

t Used only in the nominative and accusative. 
X Classical only in nominative and accusative. 
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ccdidUuSi m.} bit of wood, 
cojnitmutj n., pk^e of a^ 

edpia^ f., plenty, 
facultas^ f.i ability^ 
ftnis, m. and f., end^ 
fortuna, f-, fortune, 
griitm^ f., favor, 
impeiUtnentuiri, n,j a bin- 

dranca, 
Uttera^ f., latter of the al- 
phabet, 
lUdujs, m.y pan time, 
ndtdlisj m., birthday, 
apera^ f>, work, task, 
opis (gen.), f., help, 
^/£, fi, part, 

playa^ £., region, tract, 
Tostrwm^ n,, beak, prowj 
0a^f m- and n^, salt, 

NoTZ, Examples of rednndant 
genfioiiB nouns £ind hi&terotiUtes- 



cadicUllf tabletSp 

CfymitloLj an assembly for elec* 

tion* 
dopui&j troops, forces, 
/acullates, property. 
ftnesj bounds^ territory, 
/ortunaej posBeaBions. 
ffratias, thanks. 
impedlim'nta^ bagga^. 

Utteraef epistle or Uterature- 

ludij public games. 

nottal^s^ birth, linea^ 

cperae^ workmen. 

opes, ^utHj means, resources. 

^rteSj a part played, or 

(often)* political party, 
phiga^y nets, toUs. 
rostra, the Rostra, t 
iffflZe*, wittictsma, 
nouns are seen in mnny^ of t]ie bfitsTO* 



ABJECnVEB, 

14L Adjectives are declined like noun^, but tJiere are 
no u- stems for e* stems among them. Therefore only the 
first three declensions are used. 

142. Adjectives are best divided into two cla-sses for 
declension ; — 

I. Adjectives with o- stems in maaculme and Beuter, 
and a- stems in feminine. 

* The Hingnlar ia occasionally so iijsed. 

t A port of the Eoiiiau Forum which was adorued with Qk& prows of 
SOU16 war veBsela. 

t Unle^ tlio rare compounds of mantts he counted an exception. An 
acGURative jiliiral in -uia lA foubd of anguiT^anuii^ once mascoliue, once 
fcmiuiuftf In LucreUu». 
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66 INFLECTION. 

U. Adjectives with i- stems or with consonant stems. 

FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSION. 
143. Adjectives of the first class are said to be of the 
First and Second Declension. They are declined like 
nouns of these declensions. Thus : — 







bonus, good. 






M. 


F. 


H. 


Stem 


bono- 


bona- 

Singvlar. 


bono- 


Norn. 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. 


bom 


bonae 


boni 


Dat 


bond 


bonae 


bond 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Voc 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


AW. 


bon5 


bon& 

Plural. 


bon5 


N.&V. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonorum 


bonfirum 


bon5rum 


D.&A. 


boms 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonds 


bonas 
tener, tender. 


bona 


Stem 


tenero- 


tenera- 
SingtUar. 


tenero- 


N.&V. 


tener 


tenera 


tenenun 


Gen. 


teneri 


tenerae 


teneri 


Dat. 


tener5 


tenerae 


tenerd 


Ace. 




teneraxn 


tenerum 


AbL 


tenerd 


tenera 

FlurcU. 


tenerd 


N.i&V. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen. 


tenerSrmn 


tenerarum 


tenerdrum 


DifcA. 


teneris 


teneris 


teneris 


Acc- 


tenerds 


teneras 


tenera 
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piger, lazy. 




Stem 


pigro- 


pigra- 
Singvlar, 


pigro- 


N.&V. 


piger 


pigra 


pigrum 


Gen. 


pigri 


pigrae 


pigri 


Dat. 


pigr5 


pigrae 


pigr5 


Ace. 


pigruin 


pigram 


pigruin 


Abl. 


pigrd 


pigra 

Plural. 


pigr5 


N.&V. 


pigri 


pigrae 


pigra 


Gren. 


pigrorum 


pigrarum 


pigrdrmn 


B.&A. 


pigris 


pigris 


pigris 


Ace. 


pigrds 


pigras 


pigra 



a. Adjectives in -ius have the full forms in the genitive and 
vocative singular ; as, regu and regie, from regius, 

144. In tener and the few adjectives declined like it 
the e before the r belongs to the stem, as in the case of 
analogous nouns. (Cf. 97, 2.) 

a. These adjectives are — 



miser, wretched. 
prosper, prosperous. 
satur, full (satiated). 
semirfer, half-human. 



dsper, rough. 
exter, foreign. 
gibber, crook-backed. 
lacer, torn. 
Uber, free. 
And the compounds of gero &ndferd ; as, laniger, letifer, etc. 

Note. Saiur is ihe only adjectire of the second declension having any 
vowel but e before the final r. 

145. Six adjectives in -us and three in -er form the 
genitive singular in -ius and the dative singular in -i for 
all genders. These are — 

alitis, another. totiLs, whole, alter, altera, alterum, the other. 
nuUtis, none. ulltis, any. tUer, utra, utrum, which of two. 
solus, alone. unus, one. neuter, neivtra, neutrum, neither. 
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68 INFLECTION. 

146. They are ihus declined in the singular: -— 
CLnus, one. 

M. F. H. 

Stem CLno- tbift- tkno- 

Nom. Qnus CLna {Lnmn 

Gen. Onius Onius unlus 

Dat lini tini tini 

Ace. fiTmnn tLnam flnnm 

Yoe. une Qna Onrnn 

AbL un5 iln& un5 







alius, another. 




Stem 


alio- 


aliar 


alio- 


Nom. 


alius 


alia 


aliud 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius 


Dat. 


alii 


am 


am 


Ace. 


aliiim 




aliud 


Voc. 
Abl. 








alia 


aim 


alia 






uter, which (of two). 




Stem 


utro- 


utrar 


utro- 


Nom. 


uter 


utra 


utrum 


Gen. 


utrius 


utrius 


utrius 


Dat 


utri 


utn 


utrl 


Ace. 


utrum 


utram 


utrum 


Yao 








AbL 


utr5 


utr& 


utra 



The plural is regular. 

a. So are declined uterqtie, each ; alteruter, one or the other. 

CASE-FORMS. 

147. (1.) The quantity of the i of the genitive singu- 
lar is common in poetry. 

(2.) The genitive alius is rare, alterms being used instead, 
except in the possessive sense, which is supplied by the adjective 
alienus, belonging to another. 
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(3.) The regular forms of the genitiye and dative singular are 
occasionally found, especially in early Latin ; as, nullae (gen.), 
(Plant., MU., iii., 1, 207) ; nuUo (Caes., B. (?., vi., 13). 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

148. The adjectives of Class II. are called Adjectives 
of the Third Declension. They are declined exactly like 
nouns of the third declension, except that the forms 
properly belonging to i- stems are much more common 
than in nouns. There is also much less variety in the 
endings of the nominative singular. 

149. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes, according as they have — 

(1.) Three forms in the nominative singular for the 
three genders. 

(2.) Two forms in the nominative singular, one mascu- 
line and feminine, the other neuter. 

(3.) One form for all three genders. 

150. Class (1) includes only certain stems in ri-. The 
i is dropped in the nominative singular masculine ; a para- 
sitic e is then developed before the r (as in the noun 
stems under 103, e, and 1P8, &). The feminine nomina- 
tive singular ends in -is, the neuter in -e, as in the corre- 
sponding nouns. Such adjectives are thus declined : — 





&cer, sharp. 


Stem acri- 






SingukbT. 






M. 


F. 


N. 


Nom. & Voc. 


aoer 


acris 


acre 


Gen. 


acris 


acris 


acris 


Dat. & Abl. 


acri 


acri 


acri 


Ace. 


acrem 


acrem 

Plural 


acre 


Nom. & Voc. 


acres 


acres 


acria 


Gen. 


acriiiTn 


acrium 


acrium 


Dat & Abl. 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace. 


acres (-is) 


acres (-is) 


aoria 
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60 IKFLBCnON. 

161. The only adjectives of this dass are — 

aeer. eeleber. pedester. Silvester. 

alaeer. equester. puter. terrester. 

eampester. paluster. saluber. vclueer, 

celer.* 
And the names of the nkonths September j October y November ^ 
December. 

a. These adjectives sometimes have tiie masculine singiilar in 
-is like the feminine. This is especiallj the case with puter, 
saluber, and terrester. 

b. On the other hand, the form in -er is sometimes f oond as 
feminine in early and late Latin. 

c. Vclucer has volitcrum in the genitive pluraL 

162. Class (2) includes all other i- stems, and the com- 
paratives (consonant stems). They are thus declined : — 





mitis, mild. 


mitior, milder. 


Stem 


miti- 


mitiSr- 






SingtUar. 






M.&F. 


N. 


M.&F. 


N. 


N.&V. 


mitis 


mite 


matior 


mitius 


Gen. 


mitis 


mitis 


mitiaris 


mitiaris 


Dat. 


TTlTti 


miti 


^mitiori 


mitiSri 


Ace. 


mitem 


mite 


mitidrem 


mitius 


AhL 


mm 


matt 


mltiare (-i) 


mitiore (-i) 






Plural. 




N.&V. 


xmtes 


mitia 


mitidres 


mitiara 


Gen. 


mitium 


mitium 


mitidrum 


mitiarum 


D. & A. mitibus 


mitibus 


mitidribus 


mitiaribuB 


Ace. 


mites (-is) 


mitia 


miitiares (-is) mitidra 



153. PluSy more, has in the singular only the forms of 
the neuter gender. The plural differs from that of other 

* In this adjective the e in the final syllable belongs to the stem, and is 
retained throughout. 
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comparatives in having -ium in the gen. plur. Certain 
forms are wanting. The declension is as follows : — 
plus, more. Stem pltir- 

Singular, Plural, 

N. M. & F. N. 

Nom. plus pltires 

Gen. pluris plurium 

Dat. ^ pluribus 

Ace. plus plures (-is) 

Voc. 

Abl. plure {rare) pluribus pluribus 

So also the plural compoand complures, a great many. 

154. Class (3) includes all consonant stems except the 
comparatives. They are thus declined : — 

f elix, happy. praesens, present 



pltira (rai^^ pldria) 

plurium 

pltiribus 

plura 



Stem felic- 




praesent- 




Singular, 




M.&F. 


N. 


M.&F. 


N. 


N., V. fSlix 


felix 


praesens 


praesens 


G. feHcis 


feHcis 


praesentis 


praesentis 


D. felici 


feKoi 


praesenti 


praesentS 


Ac. feHcem 


felTx 


praesentem 


praesens 


Ab. felici (-e) 


feKoi (-e) 


praesente (-i) 


praesente (i) 




Plural. 




N., V. f eKces 


felicia 


praesentes 


praesentia 


G. felicium 


felicium 


praesentium 


praesentium 


D., A. felicibus 


feHcibus 


praesentibus 


praesentibus 


Ac. feKces(-is) 


felicia 


praesentes(-is) pra.esentia 


vetus, old. 


Stem veter- 




Singular, 


Plural, 


M. &P. 


N. 


M.&F. 


N. 


N. & V. vetus 


vetus 


veteres 


Vetera 


G. veteris 


veteris 


veterum 


veterum 


D. veteri 


veteri 


veteribus 


veteribus 


Ac. veterem 


vetus 


veteres (-] 


is) Vetera 


Ab. Vetera (-i 


') vetere (- 


i) veteribus 


veteribus 
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CASE-FORMS. 
155. (1.) Adjectives, unlike noons, tend to the forms 
of the i- declension, as is shown particularly by the abla- 
tive singular, and the genitive and accusative plural. 

(2.) The only adjectives which commonly have -e in 
the ablative singular are the comparatives and — 
compos, sharing in. praeceps, headlong. 

desidis (genitive), indolent. puber, youthfoL 
dives, rich. superstes, surviving. 

pauper, poor. supplex, suppliant 

particeps, sharing. vetus, old.* 

a. But most adjectives of one ending (Class 3, above) have -o, 
when used as nouns. So also most present participles, and par- 
ticipial adjectives like praesens, when used as participles. 

(3.) Only a few adjectives have -um in the genitive plu- 
ral. The most common are dlves^ compos^ inops (poor), 
praepes (swift of flight), supplex^ and compounds of 
nouns which have -um. Most of these adjectives lack the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural altogether, 
a. Locuples has locupletum and locuptetium. 
(4.) Almost all adjectives can have the accusative 
plural in -Is as well as -€s, but -Is is less common in the 
adjectives with consonant stems than in those with vowel 
stems. 

(6.) Some adjectives are indeclinable, as frugl (really 
a dative of [frvxY) worthy, and riequam^ worthless ; potis^ 
pote, possible, is sometimes used as indeclinable, some- 
times regularly declined. 

(6.) A few adjectives are used only in one or two 
forms, as : — 

exspes, without hope, only nominative. 

eodex, lawless, nominatiye and accusative. 

mdctus, honored, nominative and vocative. 

* To these may be added the ablative pemocte, which is the only obliqne 
case nsed otpernox, lasting all night. 
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[ necessary, nominatiye and accusatdve. 



necesse 
necessum 

pemox, lasting all night, nominative and ablative. 
Hebes, dull ; teres^ round ; and a few others, lack the genitive 
plural. Desidis, indolent, lacks also the nominative singular. 

(7.) A few adjectives (heteroclites) have besides the 
third declension form another in the second declension. 
The most common are — 

auanlidris and attxUidrius (less common), auxiliary. 

hiiugis (rare) and biiugvs, yoked two together. 

eocanimis (rare in plural) and exanimus^ lifeless. 

hilaris and hilams, cheerful. 

imbecillis (rare) and imbecilltis, weak. 

inermis and inermus (very rare), unarmed. 

opulens and opttlentus, rich. 

procHvis and procUvos (less common), sloping. 

singvldris and singtddriics, singular. 

violens and violentus^ violent 

Numeral Adjectives {Numeralia), 

156. Numeral adjectives are divided into three princi- 
pal classes : (1.) cardinals (cardinalia) ; (2.) ordi- 
nals (ordindlia) ; (3.) distributives (distrihufwa). 

157. (1.) Cardinals simply denote the number of things 
meant and answer the question quot (i. e., how many) ? 
as, unus^ one ; vtginfi, twenty. 

(2.) Ordinals denote order or rank and answer the 
question quotus (i. e., how many-eth) ? as, primus^ first ; 
quintus^ fifth. 

(3.) Distributives denote an equal distribution among a 
given number ■ of persons or things, and answer the 
question quotem (i. e., how many apiece) ? as, iim, two 
apiece. 

(4.) For convenience the numeral adverbs are given 
with the adjectives. They answer the question quotiens 
(i. e., how many times) ? as, semel^ once ; decies^ ten times. 
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INFLECTION. 



168. The numeral adjectives (cardinals, ordinals, and 
distributives), and also tiie adverbs, from one to twenty. 



CABDINALS. 



OBDINALS. 



1 unus, -a, -am 

2 duo, -flB, -0 


one 
ttoo 


primus 
secundos 


3 tres, -ia 


three 


tertius 


4 quattuor 

5 quinque 

6 sex 


four 
five 
six 


quartos 
quintus 
sextus 


7 septem 

8 octo 


seven 
eight 


Septimus 
octavus 


9 novem 


nine 


nonus 


10 decern 


ten 


decimus 


11 undecim 


eleven 


undecimus 


12 duodecim 


twelve 


duodecimus 


13 tredecim 


thirteen 


tertius decimus 


14 quattuordecim 


fourteen 


quartus decimus 


15 quindecim 


fifteen 


quintus decimus 


16 sedecim 


sixteen 


sextus decimus 


17 septendecim 


seventeen 


Septimus decimus 


18 duodeviginfi 


eighteen 


duodevicesimus 


19 undeviginfi 


nineteen 


undevicesimus 


20 yiginti 


twenty 


vicesimus \ 
. vigesimus > 


M viginfi unus 
unus et vigint! 

22 viginti duo 
duo et viginti 


> twenty-one 
- twenty-two 


( vicesimus primus ) 
\ unus et v^esimus > 
y- vicesimus alter \ 
J alter et vicesimus > 
( duo et vicesimus ) 


28 duodetriginta 
undetriginta 
viginti novem 


twenty-eight 
V twenty-nine 


duodetricesimus 
undetricesimus 
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with examples of the higher numbers, are given in the 
following table, together with the Boman signs for them. 



DISTRIBUTl VES. 

singoli 

bini 

temi 

quateraX 

quini 

seni 

septenl 

octonl 

novenl 

deni 

iindeni 

duodenl 

temI den! 

quatend denI 

qoii^ denI 

senidenl 

septeni deni 
( duodeyiceni > 
(octonideni ) 
fundeviceni } 
(noveni deni) 

Ticeni 
Ticei^ singoli 

viceni bini 

duodetricenX 
undetriceni 



ADYEBBS. 

semel 

bis 

ter 

qnater 

qninquies 

sexies 

septies 

oclies 

novies 

dedes 

undecies 

duodecies 

ter decies 

qnater decies 
( quinqnies decies } 
( qnindecies ) 

(sexies decies) 
I sedecies } 

septies decies 

octies decies 
novigs decies 

yicies 

( Ticies semel ) 
( semel et vicies ) 

( Yicies bis ) 
1 bis et vicies ) 

duodetncies 

undetricies 



BOMAN SIGNS. 
I. 

n. 

in. 

nnoriv. 

V. 
VI. 

vn. 

vin. 

vnnorix. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 

XIIL 

xnn or XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

xvn. 
xvin. 

XVmiorXIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

xxn. 

XXVIII. 
XXVmiorXXIX. 
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CARDINALS. 




ORDIKAL8. 


30 tngints 


thirty 


( trieesimuii 
1 trigesimos. 


40 quadragintS 


forty 


quadragesimus 


60 qulnqaaginta 


ffty 


ni|inqqft.grp«imim 


60 sexaginta 


sixty 


sexagesimns 


70 septuagintS 


seventy 


septuSgeBimus 


80 octogintS 


eighty 


octogesimufl 


90 nonaginta 


ninety 


nonagesimas 


ondecentum ) 






99 (nonaginta no- ^ 
vem) ) 


ninety-nine 


undecentesimns 






100 centum 


one hundred 


centesimus 


101 c®**^™ ®* ^^'^ ) 
centum unus > 


hundred and 
one 


centesimus et Gnus 
. centesimus unus 


^rvo centum et duo ) 
centum duo ) 


hundred and 


( centesimus et alter 
\ centesimus alter 


two 


200 ducenti, -ae, -a 


two hundred 


ducentesimus 


300 trecenti, -ae, -a 


three hundred 


trecentesimuB 


400 quadringenti, 






-ae, -a 


four hundred 


quadringentesimus 


500 qulngenti, -ae, -a 


five hundred 


qmngentesimus 


600 sescentJ, -ae, -a 


six hundred 


sescentesimus 


700 8eptingenti,-ae,-a 


seven hundred septingentSsimus 


800 octingenta, -ae, -a 


eight hundred 


I octingentesimus 


900 nongenti, -ae, -a 


nine hundred 


nongentesimns 


1,000 mllle 


one thousand 


mUlesimns 


2,000 duo milia 


two thousand 


bis millesimus 


100,000 centum mIlia 


one hundred 






thousand 


centies millesimus 


1,000,000 decies centena {<yr 


decies centies mil- 


centum) milia 


one miUion 


lesimus 


2,000,000 Yicies centena ((w 




i^cies centies mil- 


centum) nulla 


two miUion 


lesimus 


3,000,000 tricies centum 




tncies centies mil- 


milia 


three miUion 


lesimus 
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triceni 


tricies 


XXX. 


qaadragenl 


qaadragies 


XXXX or XL. 


qainquagenl 


quinquagies 


L. 


sexagenl 


sexagies 


LX. 


septaageni 


septaagies 


LXX. 


octogeni 


octogies 


LXXX. 


nonagenl 


nonagies 


LXXXX or XC. 


undecentenl 


undecenties 


IC. 


centenl 


centies 


c. 


( centies semel 


CI. 


centeid binl 


( centies et bis > 
( centies bis ) 


CIL 


duceni 


ducenties 


CC. 


treceni 


trecenties 


CCC. 


qaadringeni 


quadringenties 


CCCC or CD. 


qnfngeni 


qmngenties 


D or ID- 


sesceni 


sescenties 


DC or IOC. 


septingeM 


septingenties 


DCC or lOCC. 


octingeni 


octingenties 


DCCC or lOCCC. 


Dongei^ 


nongenties 


DCCCCorlOCCCC. 


sing^ola milia 


mTllies 


M or CIO. 


bina T"'^ii» 


bis millies 


MM or CIOCIO. 


centenamilia 


centies mllies 


CCCIOOO. 



67 



decies centies milies CCCCIOOOO* 



decies centena 

milia 
"^cies centena 

milia vicies centies milies CCCCIOOOOCCCCIOOOO. 

tricies centena milia 

tPicies centies miUes CCCCIOOOOCCCCIOOOOCCCCIOOOO. 
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159. The cardinals from quatttior to centum^ also mtUe^ 
are indeclinable. The cardinals for hundreds, and the 
distributives, are declined like the plural of bontts. The 
ordinals are declined like bonus in both numbers. VnuSj 
duo^ tres^ and milia (pi.) are also declined. 

160. Onus has been declined in 146. Tres and milia 
are declined like the plural of regular adjectives of the 
third declension. Duo is thus declined : — 





M. 


F. 


N. 


N.&V. 


duo 


duae 


duo 


G. 


du5rum 


du&rum 


duorum 


D. & Ab. 


du5bus 


du&bus 


du5bus 


Ac. 


du5s or duo 


du&8 


duo 



a. The shorter form of the genitive, duum, is used especially 
in compounds like duumviri, and when joined with milium, 

b. like du4) is declined ambo, both, except that the final o is 
long. They are remnants of the daal namber. (See 86, a.) 

161. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have 
no singular or a difiFerent meaning in the singular; as, 
unae nuptiae^ one wedding ; Una castra, one camp. To 
denote more than one with such nouns the distributives * 
are used ; as, bma castra, two camps. 

a. The plnral of urnis is also used with nouns denoting seve- 
ral things considered as one whole ; as, una vestlmenta, one suit 
of clothes ; and in the meaning ^^ alone " or ^^ the same ; " as, unl 
UbU, the Ubii alone ; unts mdrihus vwere, to live according to 
the same habits (as some one else). 

b. The numbers from twelve to nineteen are sometimes ex- 
pressed by two numbers, the greater of which usually precedes 
with et ; as, decem et tres, etc. ; or without et ; as, decern novem. 

c. From twenty to one hundred the smaller number with et 
is put first, or the larger number without et ; as, unus et vxgintl 
or vlgintl unus. Ordinals, however, omit et when the smaller 
number precedes and sometimes take it when the larger pre- 

* Trim is used for term in sach cases. 
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cedes ; as, tertius decirrms^ and decimus tertius or decimus et ter- 
tvus. The adverbs may also take et when the larger number 
precedes ; as, vicies et ter &a well as ^er ^ vlcies and vleies ter. 

d. Instead of primus and secundtts, prior and alter are used 
when only two are spoken of. Alter is otherwise often used for 
secundus ; and, in the compound numbers, unus and alter are 
often used for primus and seawndus ; as, unus et vlcesimusj 
alter et trlgesimus. 

e. Sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and ninety-eight, are expressed by 
addition only ; the other eights and nines generally by subtrac- 
tion only, except that twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty-nine, 
as well as some of the distributives and adverbs, have both 
forms. Among ordinals seventy-eight, seventy-nine, eighty- 
eight, and eighty-nine have only the forms by addition. 

/. Above one hundred the larger number precedes with or 
without et ; as, centum et unus or centum unus. Et is never used 
more than once, and then after the first number ; as, trecenti et 
sexdgintd sex. Numeral adverbs are to be added together 
when the larger precedes, but multiplied together when the 
smaller precedes. Thus, while centies decies means a hundred 
and ten times, decies centies means ten times a hundred times, 
i, 6., a thousand times. 

g. MtUe is generally used as an adjective, but in the nomina- 
tive and accusative it abo occurs as a noun ; milia is a noun, 
and may be used with a genitive* Thus : mllle homines and 
duo WAlia h/yndnum, 

h. Thousands are expressed by prefixing the cardinal num- 
bers to miHa^ millions by further prefixing a numeral adverb. 
Thus: decem mUia = 10,000. 
dtccentd mtlia = 200,000. 

tricies centum mUia = 3,000,000 (i. e., thirty times 
100,000). 

i. The year and the hour are expressed by ordinals. Thus : 
Twra septimd, at the seventh hour ; annus qulngentesimus tri- ^ 

cesimus pnmtcs, the year five hundred and thirty-one. 

k. Fractions are expressed by ordinals with ^r5, a part. 
Thus, J = tertia pars. One half is generally, however, expressed 



Et 
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by dlmidia pars, or dimidium and a genitive. Also, fraetioiis 
whose numerator is one less than the denominator are ex- 
pressed by cardinals with partes. Thus : f = duae partes^ | = 
tres partes, etc. 
NoTB. For yariom deriTatiye adjeotiyes expwmag numerical relatkuia 

866 286. 

162. (1.) The Romans represented numbers by letters ; 
as,I-l,V=5,X = 10. 

NoTB. In seyeral oases these letters grew ont of early forms discarded 
from the alphabet as we haye it. Thus, the old aspirates, 0» (Dt Vywere 
used for 100, 1000, and 50 respeotiyely, and deyeloped into C, Cl^, and ±. 
Then fiye hundred (half one thousand) was denoted by I). For these were 
then substituted C, M, L, D; but for M and D, CIO and ID are often 
written. 

(2.) When a letter is repeated, the number is equal to 
the value of the letter multiplied by the number of times 
it occurs. Thus, 11 = 2 x 1, or 2 ; XXX = 10 x 3, or 30 ; 
CCCC = 100 X 4, or 400. V and L are not thus repeated. 
(3.) When a letter of smaller value is placed before 
one of larger value, its value is subtracted from the larger 
value ; placed after, it is added to the larger value ; as: — 
IV four, V five, VI six. 

IX nine, X ten, XI eleven. 

XL forty, L fifty, LX sixty. 

XC ninety, C hundred, CX hundred and ten. 

a. Annexing D to ID multiplies by ten. Thus : — 

10 = 500 ; lOD = 5,000 ; 1000 = 50,000. 

b. Prefixing C and annexing to CIO also multiplies by ten. 
Thus: — 

CIO=1000; CCIOO=10,000;CCCIOOO=100,000. 

c. Hundreds of thousands are represented by repeating 
CCCIOOO. Thus: — 

CCCIOOOCCCIOOOCCCIOOO = 300,000. 

d. Sometimes thousands are expressed by a straight line over 
the numeral letters. Thus : — 

X=10,000; XL=40,000. 
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Comparison of Adjectives {Comparatw). 

163, (1.) The coMPARisox of an adjective is the change 

o£ its form to express its quality in different degrees, 

(2.) There are three degi^ees of comparison, the posi- 
tive {^gradus posifmus}^ the COMPAHATIVE (jgradus com- 
paraUvii^y, and the superlative (^gradus superlatwuf^'). 

164. (1.) The POSITIVE simply denotes a quality^ with- 
out reference to other degrees of the same quality; as, 
altus^ hig;b \ mitis^ mild> 

(2.) The comparative denotes that a quality exists in 
one of two instances to a greater degree than in the other ; 
as, altlor^ higher ; imtior^ milder. 

(3.) The SUPERLATIVE denotes that a quality exists in 
one of several (or all possible) instances to a gi-eater de- 
gree than in any other ; as, altissimus^ highest ; nutissi' 
Tmis^ mildest* 

a* The comparatiye is also used elliptically where we tiae 
'^too""' or *■■ rather;" aSj vlvit Uberius^ he lives too freely or 
rather freely* - 

h~ The superlative often indicates a high degree of a quality 
without direct comparisan with other objects ; as, aviicm cari^ 
shnus^ a very dear friendi 

c. The superlative with qnam denotes that the quality exists 
in the highest possible degree ; as, qnain maximfts^ as great as 
possible. 

d. Degrees of a quality less than the positive may be denoted 
by Tnmiis, lessj and rfmdme^ least, prefixed to the positive, as in 
Knglish. 

165* The comparative is formed by adding -lor (m. and 

f,), -ius (n.), to the stem of an adjective \ in the case of 
the vowel stems the stem vowel is ilropped. The super- 
lative is formed by adding in the same way -iesinius, 
-isBima, -isBimunL Thns : — 
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PotltiTe Stem ComiwntiTe SnperUtiTe 

altus alto- altior altissimus 

mitis miti- xnltior mitissimus 

f elix f ello- fellcior fellcisedmus 

Irregular Comparison. 

166. Adjectives in -er form the comparative regularly, 
but add -rimus to the positive to form the superlative. 
Thus: — 

ftcer &cri- ftcrior ficerrimus 

a. So vetus has as superlative veterrimus. 

167. Six adjectives in -lis form their superlative by 
adding -limus to the stem without the stem voweL 
Thus:— f ' 

f acilis, easy f cwillbr 

difQ.cilior 
grracilior 
hTunilior 
similior 
dissimilior 
a. Imbecillus (-is) has also sometimes irnbecUlimtis. 

168. (1.) Five adjectives in -flous (cf. /add) derive 
their comparatives and superlatives from supposed forms 
in -flcens. Thus : — 

beneflcus, kind beneficentior beneficentissimus 

a. So honorifictis, honorable, magnificus^ splendid, munificusy 
liberal, and maleficus, hurtful, except that maleficvs has no 
comparative. 

(2.) So adjectives in -dicens (from dlco) and -volens 
(from volo)^ though compared regularly, have more com- 
monly a positive form in -dicus and -volus. Thus : — 
maledicus (maledi- 

cens), slanderous maledicentior maledicentissimus 
benevolus (benevo- 

lens), well-wishing benevolentior benevolentissimus 



difficilis, hard 
grracilis, slender 
humilis, low 
similia, like 
dissiniilis, unlike 



f€U)illimus 

difflcillimus 

gracillinius 

humilliinTis 

fidmillinius 
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169. The following adjectiyes show various irregulari- 
ties of comparison : — 

melior optimus 

peior peesixnus 

maior Tng.-gim^'^fi 

minor Tnin-iTmia 

pltis * plurimus 

dexterior dextimus 

nequior nequissimus 

frugalior frugralissimus 



bonus, good 
malus, bad 
magnus, great 
parvus, small 
multus, much 
dexter, right, skillful 
nequam, worthless 
frugi, worthy 



Note. The superlative suffix mo- seems to have been the earliest. 
This was then combined with the suffix to-, so- (see 255), making 
-tumufl, -sumus (-timtui, -simus), which are found assimilated as 
-limus, -rimuB. (See above, 166, 167). The common ending -isaimos 
either grew from adding -simus to comparatives, or was formed in some 
way after the pattern of the earlier ending -mufl. See Iwan Miiller, Hand' 
buck der Altertumsunss,, ii., B., p. 220. 

Defective Comparison. 
170. (1.) The following adjectiyes are formed from 
stems of prepositions, and are seldom or never used in 
the positive : — 



ois, citra 

de 

in, intra 

prae, prd 

prope 

ultra 



[oitorj 



[ulter] 



oitimas 

deterrimos 

intimiui 

primofl 

prozimas 

lUtiniiui 



dterior, hither 
deterior, worse 
interior, inner 
prior, former 
propior, nearer 
ulterior, farther 

(2.) Four others are used, in many forms of the posi- 
tives, though not classical in the nominative singular 
masculine ; namely : — 
ez, extra [ezteros] (ezter) exterior, outer 

[inferos] ^nf er) 

[posteros] 

super, Bupxa [superas] 



infra 



pdst 



infidrior, inner 
posterior, hinder 
superior, upper 



( eztremos 
{ extimus 
jinfimus 
) imus 
< postremos 
(postumus 
j supremus 
i summus 



* Only neuter in sing^dar. (See 153.) 
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74 INFLECTION. 

(8.) The following two have no positive : — 
6oior, swifter acissimus 

potior, preferable potissimus 

171. The following adjectives have no comparative : — 
belltcs, fine. invlttiSy unwilling. 
caesius, bluish gray. navos, new. 

falsics, false. piiis, filial. 

fidus, faithful. sacer, sacred. 

inclutus, renowned. vafer, crafty. 

invidus, invincible. vetus^ old. 

172. (1.) The following have no superlative : — 
adiUescens, young. pronus, bending forward. 
agrestis, rustic. propinquuSy -near. 
alaeer, lively. salutdris, salutary. 
caecus, blind. satur, full. 
diutumuSf lasting. segnis, slow. 

exllis, thin. sUvestris, woody. 

Infinities, unlimited. sinister, left. 

ingens, great suplmis, lying on the back. 

ieiunus, fasting. surdics, deaf. 

longlnquus, distant. tempestlvos, seasonable. 

oplmus, rich. teres, round. 

procUvis, sloping. vlcinus, neighboring. 

With many in -§Iis, -His, -His, and -bills, and a few other less 
common adjectives. 

(2.) luvenis^ young, compar. iunior^ and seneonj old, 
compar. senior^ have the superlative supplied by minimus 
ndtu and maximus natu^ respectively. 

173. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magisj 
more, and maxime^ most, as in English. Thus : idoneuSj 
fit, magis idoneus^ maxime idoneus. 

a. This method of comparison is common with adjectives 
ending in -ious, -idus-, -ulus, -undus, -imus, -Inns, -6rus, 
-ivos, -us pure (except -uus), and some others. 
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COMPABISON OF AdYERBS. 

174. Adverbs are formed from adjectives of the first 
and second declension generally by substituting e for the 
stem vowel ; from adjectives of the third declension, and 
occasionally from the others, by adding -ter to the stem, 
before which a and o are weakened to i. Thus : dumsj 
dure ; deer, dcriter ; flrmuSyJl^rmiter.* 

a. The final -e is short in bene, well ; maXey Ol ; tr^eme, be- 
low ; supeme, above ; and saepe, often. (Cf. 46, a, 2.) 

b. Stems in t- retain, of course, only one t in the adverb ; as, 
prudeTis, prudenter ; soUers, aoUerter. 

Auddx has audacter, and less commonly auddcUer. 

c. Facilts, easy, has facile f; diffieUis,ha;rd, difficidter ; and 
neqtiam, worthless, riequiter, 

175. Only the adverbs thus formed from adjectives are 
as a rule compared. The comparative is the neuter ac- 
cusative singular of the comparative of the adjective ; the 
superlative is the superlative of the adjective with e sub- 
stituted for the stem vowel. If the adjective is irregular 
the adverb shows similar irregularity. Thus : — 

dure, hard durius dtirissime 

Scriter, sharply acrius acerrime 

audacter, boldly audacius audacissime 

So also male, ill peius pessime 

parve, little minus minims 

aperte, openly magis aperte maxime aperte, etc. 

176. A few adverbs thus compared have no adjectives 
in use. Thus : — 

din, long diutius diiitissimS 

S€kepe, often sa;epius sa^pissime 

* These adjectives of the second declension generally also have adverbs 
in -6 ; as, firme; but alitis and vioUntus have only cdtter and mclenter. 
t Really neuter accusative of the adjective. (Gf . 557, a, note.) 
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a. Two slightly irregular forms are — 

bene, well (from boniis) melius optime 

magis (comp.), more (from niagrvus) maxixne 

Note. Other adverbs are not compared, and will be treated later. 
(See 187, 292, 293, and 557.) 

PBOKOUKS. 

177. Pronouns include the following classes : — 

(1.) Personals (^onomma ^6r«o/iaZia) : as, ego^ I; 
tu^ thou ; including the reflexive (re/?eawvwm), «wi, of 
himself, etc. 

(2.) Demonstratives (demdnstradva) \ as, i«, he, 
that ; hic^ this. 

(3.) Intensives (intenswd) : as, ip«e, self ; w?em, the 
same. 

(4.) Relatives (reldtwa) : as, qm; who. 

(5.) Interrogatives (interrogdtwa) : as, quis^ who ? 

(6.) Indefinites (indef%nitd) : as, aliquisy some one 
or other ; qmdam^ some (particular) one. 

(7.) Possessives (jpossessiva) : as, meus^ my ; cuius ^ 
whose ? 

(8.) Patrials (^patrialia) : as, nostras^ of our coun- 
try. 

Personals. 

178. The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. 

Nom. ego, I. td, titou, you. 

Gen. mei, of me. tul, of thee, you. 

Dat. mihi, to me. tibl, to thee, you. 

Ace. me, me. te, thee, you. 

Voc. tti, thou, you. 

Abl. me, with or by me. te, with or by thee, yon. 
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Plural. 




Nom. 


n5s, we. 




vos, ye, you. 


Gen. 


nostrum,* or 


nostri, 


vestrum, or vestrl, 




of us. 




of you. 


Dat 


nabis, to us. 




vSbis, to you. 


Ace. 


n5s, us. 




v6s, you. 


Voc. 






v6s, ye, you. 


AbL 


n5bis, with or 


by us. 


vobis, with or by you. 



179. The reflexive pronoun is the same in both num- 
bers and in all genders. Thus : — 

Nom. 

Gen. sui, of himself, herself, itself, themselves. 

Dat. sibi, to himself, etc. 

Ace. se (sese), himself, etc. ^ 

Voc. n 

Abl. se (sese), with or by himself, etc. 

a. The personal pronoun of the third person when not reflex- 
ive is supplied by the demonstratives, is, ea, id^ and (more em- 
phatic) h^c, fiaeCt hdc, or ille, ilia, illvd. (See 180, below.) 

h. All the forms of the personal and reflexive pronouns, ex- 
cept tu and the plural genitives, sometimes add the suffix -met 
for greater emphasis. Thus : egimet, vosmet, semet, 

e. Tu has an emphatic form tute, and in old Latin tete is 
used as more emphatic for te. 

d. Ml is old and poetic for miM. Mepte and med for me, 
fed for te, mis for m&i, and tis for tm, occur in the comic poets. 

Note. The personal and refleadye pronouns, with the intensive ipse, 
are the only pronouns in the strict sense (i. e., words used instead o/'nonns). 
The possessiyes and patrials are really adjectiyes, and the others are used 
as adjectiyes as well as pronouns. 



Demonstratives. 
180. The demonstrative pronouns are thus declined : - 

* Nostrum and vestrum are mostly confined to the partitiye use (s< 
Syntax, 354) ; nostri and vestrl are used for other relations. 
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is, he, that 








Singvlar, 






M. 


F. 


H. 


Norn. 


is 


ea 


id 


Gen. 


§iU8 


§ius 


eius 


Dat 


el 


el 


ei 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


AbL 


65 


e& 

FluraZ. 


e5 


Nom. 


ei(ii) 


eae 


ea 


Gen. 


e5rum 


earum 


earum 


D. &A. 


els (ils) 


els (lis) 


eis(iis) 


Ace. 


e5s 


e&s 

hio, this. 
Singvlar. 


ea 


Nom. 


1^0 


haeo 


hao 


Gen. 


hOius 


huius 


huius 


Dat. 


huio 


huio 


huio 


Ace, 


huno 


haxLO 


hSo 


Abl. 


h5o 


hao 

Flural. 


hao 


Nom. 


hi 


hae 


haeo 


Gen. 


harum 


harum 


harum 


D. &A. 


hiR 


his 


his 


Ace. 


has 


has 

iste, this, that. 
Singular. 


haeo 


Nom. 


iste 


ista 


istud 


Gen. 


istius 


istius 


istius 


Dat. 


isl^ 


isti 


isti 


Ace. 


istiim 


istam 


istud 


Abl. 


ista 


ista 


ista 
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— DEBCONSTBATIYES. 
Plural. 


7" 


Nom. 


isti 


istae 


ista 


Gen. 


istorum 


ist&rmn 


istSmm 


D.&A. 


isils 


islis 


istis 


Ace. 


ist5s 


istas 

ille, that. 
Singular. 


ista 


Nom. 


iUe 


ilia 


illud 


Gren. 


ilHus 


illius 


mius 


Dat 


ilH 


ilH 


ilU 


Ace. 


illmn 


iUam 


iUud 


Abl. 


iU5 


ilia 

Plural. 


i11<!( 


Nom. 


im 


illae 


ilia 


Gen. 


ill5rmn 


iUaruxn 


illSrum 


D.&A. 


illTs 


illTa 


illin 


Ace. 


iUds 


mas 


ilia 



a. The old form of ille was ollus^ and some cases from that 
form oeeor. Genitives and datives after the analogy of the 
regular forms in the first and second declensions are abo found ; 
as, Ulae for Ullus and HUj eae for e% hoe for huic, etc. libvs^ 
ilms, occur for els ; and, as fem., ealms. In early Latin are found 
as nominative plural, eeis, ieis, eis, I, hets, hu, hsisce, hlsce. 

b. The interjection eccSf lo I is compounded with ille, iste, and 
is in colloquial language; producing eccillud, eccistam, ecca, 
eccum, eccos, etc. 

c. An intensive suffix -ce is added to various forms of the 
demonstratives, producing forms like huiusce, hance, korunce, 
iUdce, istosce. Usee. 

d. When the interrogative ne is attached we have forms like 
hldne, ha^ecine, Ulaecine, etc. 

e. Sometimes the e from -ce is dropped, producing from iste 
the following forms : — 
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Singular, Plural. 

M. F. N . M. F. N . 

N. istio isteieo isHo or istHo isteieo 



Ac. istuno istano ist5o or istuo istaec 

Ab. ist5o ist&o ist5o 

Similar forms occur for ille ; and hdrunCy kdruno from hie. 

f. The genitive modi is combined with the genitive of the 
demonstratives to indicate of this or that kind. Thus : huius- 
modi or hfLiusccTivodi, of this kind ; eiv^smodiy of such a kind, 
that kind, etc. 

Note. It will be seen that UU and isU are alike in their declensions, 
that lac differs from them only in haying the O of the soffix -ce in certain 
f oims, and that is differs only in the nominatiye singular masculine and 
neuter, and the aoousatiye singular neuter. 

Uses of the Demonstratives. 

181. (1.) Hic^ this, is used to denote that which is near 
the speaker in thought, space, or time, or in a written or 
spoken sentence, and is sometimes called the demonstra- 
tive of the first person. 

(2.) Ille^ that, is used to denote that which is far from 
the speaker, and is sometimes called the demonstrative of 
the third person. 

(3.) IstCj this, that, denotes that which is too far from 
the speaker for hie and too near for ille^ often marking 
that which is near, or, which concerns, the person addressed. 
It is therefore sometimes called the demonstrative of the 
second person. It frequently refers to a point under dis- 
cussion between two persons, or to an opponent in argu- 
ment, especially in law matters, and therefore sometimes 
implies contempt. 

(4.) When A?c and ille are used to refer to two things 
in the same passage, hie more commonly refers to the 
thing last mentioned, and ille to the one first mentioned ; 
but if the one first mentioned is more important (i. 6., 
nearer the thought of the speaker), hie refers to that, 
and ille refers to the other. 
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(5.) The following examples will make these distinc- 
tions clearer : — 

Diutvus in h&o vita esse rwn possum, I cannot stay longer in 
this life. 

Haec nostra stttdia ; ista tua studia, these (are) our pur- 
suits, those your pursuits. 

JEJf/S enim istHo ipsum vereor ne mxdum sit, rion died earere 
sensU sed carendum esse, for I am a&aid that this very thing is 
an evil ; I do not mean the being without sensation itself but 
the necessity of being so (Gc, Tnsc, i., 12, 26). 

a, Q. Cattdus, rion anttqm ill5 more, sed h5o nostro erti^ 
dUus, Quintus Catulus trained not in that old fashioned style, 
but in this of ours. 

Jgndvia corpus hebetat, labor flrmat ; ilia mMurat senectU' 
tern, hie longam adulescentiam reddit, inactivity dulls the phy- 
sical forces, work strengthens them ; the one hastens old age, the 
other prolongs youth. 

Melior est certa pax quam sperata victoria ; haec in tud, 
ilia in deorum manu est, certain peace is better than victory 
hoped for ; the peace is in your hands, the victory in the hands 
of the gods. 

For the special uses of the demonstratives see Syntax, 450. 

Intensives. 
182. The intensive pronouns are thus declined : — 







ipse, self. 






M. 


Singular, 

F. 


N. 


N.ifeV. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


ipse 

ipsius 

ipsi 


ipsa 

ipsius 

ip^ 


ipsum 
ipsius 
ipsi 


Ace. 
AbL 


ipsum 
ipso 


ipsam 
ipsa 

Plural. 


ipsum 
ips5 


N.&V. 
Gen. 
D. &A. 
Ace. 


ipsi 

ipsorum 
ip^s 
ips5s 


ipsae 
ipsanmi 
ipsis 
ipsas 


ipsa 
ipsorum 
ipsos 
ipsa 
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Idem, the same. 








Singular, 




N.&V. 


Idem 


eadem 


idem 


Gen. 


Siusdem 


Siusdem 


eiusdem 


Dat. 


eldem 


eldem 


^dem 


Ace 


emidem 


eandem 


idem 


AbL 


eSdem 


eftdem 

Flural. 


e5dem 


N.&V. 


eldem (ildem) eaedem 


eadem 


Gen. 


e5nmdem 


e&rundem 


e5rmidem 


D. & A. 


elsdem 


elsdem 


elsdem 




(ilsdem) 


(ilsdem) 


(ilsdem) 


Ace. 


e5sdem 


e&sdem 


eadem 



a. Isdem and idem occur as nominative plural masculine, 
and other rare forms are occasionally met See Buecheler's 
Orundriss. 

NoTB. It will be seen that ipse la declined like iste and ille except in 
the nominatiye and accnsatiTe singular neuter, and in haying a TocatiTe. 
Idem is formed from te with the demonstrative suffix -dem. 

Relatives, iNgrERBOOATivEs, and Indefinites. 

183. The relative quly who, the interrogative quia (ywi), 
who, and the indefinite quis (yi/i), any one, are formed 
from the same stem, and most of their forms are the 
same. The indefinite quis ooours chiefly with the particles 
sij nisij rie^ num ; otherwise the compound aliquis takes 
its place. 

184. The relative qui, the interrogative quis, and the 
indefinite aliquis are thus declined : — 

qui, who. quli, who? 

Singular, 





M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Nom 


qol 


quae 


quod 


quia (qui) 


quae 


quid (quod) 


Gen. 


ouios 


ouius 


ouius 


ofUus 


otlins 


cuius 


Dat. 


oui 


oui 


oui 


oui 


oui 


oui 


Ace. 


qu0m 


quam 


quod 


quern 


quan 


quid (quod) 


Abl. 


qu6 (qua) 


qua (qi^) qud (qui) 


qu6 (qui) 


qui (qui) quo (qui) 
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Plural. 





M. 


F. 


H. 


Nom, qui 
Gen. qudrom 
D. & A. quibus 
Aoo. qud« 


lilt 


qume 
qudrum 
quibus 
quM 


a. Tfa6 indefinite quia u 


1 declined jnst like the intenogatiTe. 




aliquis, any, some. 








Singular. 






M. 


F. 


N. . 


Nom. 
Gren. 


aliquis (aliqui) aliqua 
aliouius alicuius 


aliquid (aliquod) 
alicuius 


Dat. 


alicui 


alicui 


alicui 


Ace. 
AbL 


aliquem 
aliqu5 


aliquam 
aliqua 

PluraL 


aliquid (aliquod) 
aliqud 


Nom. 
Gen. 
D.&A. 
Ace. 


aliqui 
aliqu5rum 
aliquibus 
aliqu5s 


■mi 


aliqua 
aliqu5niTn 
aliquibus 
aliqua 



b. In the interrogative and indefinite pronouns the forms quiSy 
quid, aliquis, aliquid, are used substantively, the forms qui, 
quod, aliqui, aliquod, adjectively. 

c. The ablative form qui is also occasionally found as a plural. 
Its chief use is as an ablative of manner (see 410), meaning 
" how ? " or combined with cum ; as, qulcum, with whom. 

d. Old forms for the dative and ablative plural are quels and 
g^ls. 

e. Quis is sometimes found as a feminine in the comic writers, 
and even as a neuter. So the compounds — quisque, each ; quiS' 
nam, who in the world ; and quisquam,, any one, are found as 
feminines. 

/. When two only are referred to, uter (see 146 and 146), 
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not quis, b the interrogative used. So tUerque means ''each'' 
(of two), quisquey " each " (of seyeral). 

Note. It will be noticed that the abore three pronoims haye f onus with 
ft- stems, with o- stemi, and with i- stems. 

186. There are two compound relatiye pronouns, qulr 
cumque and quiaquia, meaning ^^ whoever." Qmcumque 
is declined like qui. Quisquis is used only in certain 
forms, as follows : — 





Singular. 




M. 


F. 


V. 


Norn, quisquis 


(quisquis) 


quidquid (quioquid) 


Ace. quemquem 




quidquid (quioquid) 




Abl. qu5qu5 


qu&qu& 


qu5qu5 



Plural, 

Nom. quiqid 

Dat quibusquibus 

a. Modi is joined to quisquis, as to the demonstratives, but 
in an old form of the genitive, cuiouimodi, of whatever kind. 

b. Indefinite interrogatives are formed from quis by various 
particles ; as, ecquis, numquis, any one ? Quisnam, who, pray ? 
is emphatic for quis. These words are common only in certain 
cases, and are often written as two words. The feminine nomi- 
native singular and neuter nominative and accusative plural 
generally end in qua, not qiuie, 

c. So various quasi-compounds are formed from the indefinite 
quis ; as, slquis, riequis, often written separately ; qulUbet, 
qulvis, quispiam, quisquam, qutdam, with quisque, each, and 
unusquisque, each and all. They are all declined like quis, but 
quisqmmi is not used in the feminine nor in the plural, and 
quispiam has in the plural only the feminine nominative quae- 
piam. A form unumquidquid occurs in Plautus and Lucretius. 

d. The order of the indefinite pronouns from less to greater 
definiteness is as follows : — 
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quisquam^ any one whatever. 

quUibety > 

y any yon please. 

quis, any. 

aliquisy some one or other, any one. 

quispiam, some one. 

quidam, some particular one. 

NoTB. Quo- was the old form of spelling for on- in these pronouns 
(cf . 59, c), so that we find in inscriptions and in Flantos and Terence quoiua 
(originally tiissyl.), and then quoiua (dissyl.), for cuiusy quoi for cut, quoiv%$ 
for cuivis, etc. 

For the nse of indefinite prononns, see Syntax, 454 ff. 



186. (1.) Possessives are formed from the personal 
pronouns (including the reflexive), and from the inter- 
rogative (and relative). Thus: meus^ my; tuus^ thy, 
your; suus^ his, hers, etc.; noster^ our; vester^ your; 
cuius (relative and interrogative), whose. 

(2.) They are declined regularly, meus, me€^ meum, 
etc. ; noster, nostra, nostrum, etc. : except that the voca- 
tive singular masculine of meus is generally mi (other- 
wise meus like nominative) ; the others have no vocative. 

a. Cuius is used only in a few forms, as follows : — 

Sing. Plural. 

M. p. K. • F. 

Nom. cQius cilia ctiium ctiia.e 

Ace. ctiium ctiiam ctiias 

Abl. cuia 

h. The suffixes -met and (chiefly in the ablative) -pte are 
sometimes annexed to the possessives to give them emphasis. 
Thus : tuismety medpte, etc. 

KoTB. Old forms of the genitive plural of the possessiye prononns in 
-am for -orum occur in comedy ; as, meumj vostrum. SovoSj sova, sovom, 
are fonnd in inscriptions, for suuSj sua, suum. The older spelling^ of cuius, 
-a, 'Um, were quoius, -a, -urn (originally trissyl.), quoiusy -a, -urn (dissyl.) 
(of. 185, note). 
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Patrials. 

188. The patrials are formed from the stems of the 
possessives noster and cuius^ and indicate the country 
to which one belongs. Thus : nostras^ of our ' country ; 
cuids^ of what country ? 

a. They are declined regularly like adjectives of one ending : 
nostras, nostratis, etc., but are used only in certain forms, as 
follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

nostrates nostratis ouiatis (m.) 



N. nostras 


ouias (quoias) 


G. nostratis 


ouiatds 


Arr 


otliatem (m.) 


Ab. 



nostritibns - 



Nostratis and cuidtis also occur as nominatives. 

NoTB. A form vestras, of your oonntry, is given by Priscian and other 
ancient grammarians. 

VEBBS. 

189. Verbs are either transitive (trdnsifivd) or in- 
transitive (intransitiva).* 

190. A TRANSITIVE Verb marks an action as directly 
applied to an object ; as, videt leonem^ he sees the lion. 

191. An INTRANSITIVE verb denotes a state or marks 
an action as not directly applied to any object ; f as, «^o, 
I stand ; dormit^ he is sleeping ; veniuntj they come. 

192. To verbs belong voice (^genusX)^ mo6d (modus^^ 
TENSE (tempus^, PERSON (^persono), and number (nw- 
merus). 

* Scientifically, we should not speak of verbs themselves as transitive or 
intransitive, hot of transitive and intransitive uses of a verb. 

t An intransitive verb is sometimes accompanied by an apparent object, 
which is, however, really an adverbial modifier ; as, '* I slept (for) three 

X So called from a false analogy with gender in nouns. 
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Voice. 

193. (1.) Voice is distinguished as active (^acfivum) 
or PASSIVE (^paastvum). 

(2.) The ACTIVE voice represents the subject as acting. 
Thus : Caesar Gallos vlcity Caesar conquered the Gauls. 

(3.) The PASSIVE voice represents the subject as acted 
upon. Thus : Galll a Caesare vied aunt, the Gauls 
were conquered by Caesar. 

a. In some languages there is also a special form to represent 
the subject as acting upon itself. This is called a middle voice. 
The Latin passive seems to have been at first of this kind, and 
a few instances of the use survived in classical times. Thus : 
Androgel gcdeam clipelqvs Inslgne decorum induUury he puts 
on the helmet of Androgens and his beautifully ornamented 
shield (Verg., Ae., ii., 392). 

b. The place of the middle voice is generally supplied, how- 
ever, by the active with a reflexive pronoun. Thus : pomis se 
arbos induit, the tree clothes itself with fruit (see Verg., G., iv., 
143) ; qtiocumqtte te animo et cogitatwne converteris (future 
perfect), whithersoever you turn in mind and thought (Cic, de 
Or., i., 2, 6). 

194. Intransitive verbs have as such only the active 
voice. In Latin, however, they may be used impersonally 
in the passive. (See 318, 3, and 387.) 

195. Some verbs, having the form of the passive, have 
the meaning of the active. They are called deponents 
(deponentia^* Thus : seqitor, I follow; morior, I die. 

a. The deponents are really remnants of the middle voice, as 
may be seen by the etymological meaning of many of them ; as, 
recorder, I remind myself (hence "remember"). 

196. Four verbs have the active form in the tenses 
from the present stem, and the passive form in their other 

* From deponoj lay aside, because they haye laid aside the aotiye form 
and the passive meaning. 
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parts, but all with active meaning. They are called semi- 
deponents, (^semi-deponentia). 

a. They are : avdeo, dare ; fldd^ trust (with its compoonds) ; 
gaudeo^ am glad ; and soleiOy am wont. 

Mood. 

197. There are three moods : the indicative (indicd- 
^tm^}, the SUBJUNCTIVE (^subiunctwus^^ and the impera- 
tive (imperdfwus^. 

NoTB. The infinitive is also often reckoned amon^ the moods, but it is 
reaUy a yerbal noon, and according to the best usage at present is treated 
with the other noun parts of the yerb. (See 202 and 203.) 

198. (1.) The INDICATIVE is used to speak of things as 
they are, to assert, deny, or question a fact. Thus : remo, 
I come ; audlsne^ do you hear ? 

(2.) The SUBJUNCTIVE is used to speak of things as 
they seem in the mind, to represent ideas or notions. Thus 
the subjunctive expresses a purpose, a wish, a supposition, 
etc. Examples ai'e : — 
JPuerum misit qui diceret, he sent a boy to say. 
Utinam jxUer adesset, oh, that my father were here. 
Faciat Ule si eum roges, be would do it if you sboold ask him. 

a. The difference between the indicative and the subjunctive 
is perhaps most clearly seen in the expression of a cause. 
Thus: — 
Indicative : Mic dixit quod ventm erat, he said this because it 

was true ; 
Subjunctive : HSc dixit quod verum esset, he said this because 

(as he thought) it was true.* 

(3.) The IMPERATIVE is used to express a command or 
exhortation. Thus : haec ntintiate regl vestro, tell this to 
your king ; ama inimlcos tuos^ love your enemies. 

* The pupU should be cautioned against suppoung that the subjunctive 
implies that a ihii^ ib not & fact. It expresses only as an idea a thing 
which also may be a fact or may not. 
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Tekse. 

199. There are six tenses : the present (^prdesens)^ 
IMPERFECT (imperfectum\ FUTURE (J^uturum\ perfect 
(^perfectum)^ pluperfect (^pluaquamperfectum)^ and 
FUTURE perfect (^futurum exdctum). 

a. The Latin tenses correspond in general to the English 
tenses of the same names, but are used more strictly. It should 
be noticed also that the Latin imperfect is mostly confined to the 
progressive sense (was doing, having, etc.), while the Latin per- 
fect serves generally for the Ejiglish imperfect as well as per- 
fect. 

b. When the Latin perfect corresponds to the English perfect 
it is called the perfect definite or present perfect ; when 
it corresponds to the English imperfect it is called the histori- 
cal perfect. 

200. The tenses are divided into — 

(1.) Primary or principal tenses: present, perfect 
definite, and the two futures. 

(2.) Secondary or historical tenses : imperfect, his- 
torical perfect, and pluperfect. 

a. Only the indicative has all six tenses ; the subjunctive has 
no future ; the imperative has only the present and the future, 
the latter expressing the command more gently. 

Number and Person. 

201. There are two numbers, singular and plural, 
as in nouns, and three persons, the first denoting the 
speaker, the second denoting the person spoken to, and 
the THIRD denoting the person or thing spoken of. 

a. The imperative has in the present only the second person, 
in the future the second and third persons. 

Noun and Adjective Forms of the Verb. 

202. (1.) The three moods with their various tenses, 
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numbers, and persons, form what is called the finite 
YERB (verhumfinitym). 

(2.) The verb has also three noun forms and two ad- 
jective forms, as follows 2 — 

a. Noun forms : Infinitive (Jnflnlttvus). 
Gerund {gerundium). 
Supine {supinum), 
h. Adjective forms : Participle (participium). 
Gerundive (geruTidivum). 

Note. These five parts are sometimes classed together as the verbum 
Infinitum* 

203. (1.) The infinitive is chiefly used as a neuter 
noun in the nominative or accusative singular. Thus : — 

Ifumanum est errare, to err is human. 

In aninio hdbed Romam ire, I intend to go to Rome. 

(2.) The infinitive is also used in certain special con- 
structions (see 530 ff.), and has three tenses, present, per- 
fect, and future. Thus : — 

Pres. dicere, to say. 

Perf . dtxisse, to have said. 

Fut dicturus esse, to be on the point of saying. 

204. The gerund is a noun of the second declension 
(^stem ending in -ndo-), used only in the oblique cases of 
the sing^ular. The infinitive supplies its nominative. 
Thus: — 

Venandi causa, for the sake of hnnting ; fessus venandd, 
weaiy with hunting. 

But : salubre est venari, hunting is healthful. 

205. The supine is a noun of the fourth declension 
(stem ending in -tu-) used only in the accusative and ab- 
lative singular. Thus : — ' 

Veni3 rog&tuin, I come to ask (for asking). 
Difficile intellSctfi, hard to understand (in the understand- 
ing of it). 

For the syntax of the supine see 553 ff. 
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206. There are three pabticiples; the pbesent ac- 
tive, the .FUTURE ACTIVE, and the perfect passive. 
Thus: — 

Pres. Act dicens, saying. 

Fut Act. dicturuSy on the point of saying. 

Perf. Pass, dictus, said (having been said). 

a. The perfect participle of deponent verbs generally has an 
active meaning ; as, seeutuSy having followed. So also the per- 
fect participle of the following four verbs : — 

cdno, dine ; ceiiatusy having dined. 

iuro, swear ; iurdtus, having sworn. 

'poto, drink ; potiis, having drunk. 

prandeo, breakfast ; prdnstts, having breakfasted. 

207. (1.) The gerundive is an adjective of the first 
and second declension (having the same stem as the ge- 
rund). Thus: amandusy docendus. 

(2.) Used to agree with a subject in the nominative or 
accusative, it denotes necessity or obligation. Thus : — 

Docendus est puer, the boy must be taught. 

Vir venerandus, a man to be revered. 

Dixit id faciendum esse, he said it must be done. 

(3.) In other situations the idea of obligation is more 
hidden. Thus : — 

Ad pacem petendam venit, he came to ask for peace (i. e,, 
with regard to the peace to be asked for). 

Urbis condendae consUium, the design of founding a city. 

a. In late Latin the gerundive became a future passive 
participle. Fdciendus would then mean merely " on the point 
of being done." 

Conjugation. 
Tense-Stems. 

208. Three special stems — the -present stem, the 
perfect stem, and the perfect participle stem — are 
distinguished in the verb. 
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209. From the present stem are formed in both 
voices the present, imperfect, and future in all the moods; 
also the present infinitive, the present participle, and the 
gerund and gerundive. 

210. From the perfect stem are formed, in the active 
voice only, the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
tenses, and the perfect infinitive. 

211. From the perfect participle stem is formed 
the perfect participle passive, which with the parts of 
es«e, to be, forms in the passive voice those tenses which 
in the active are formed from the perfect stem. 

a. The snpine has a (noun) stem of its own, and the future 
participle has a derivative (adjective) stem. The future infinitive 
active is formed by the future participle with esse. The future 
infinitive passive is formed by the supine with Iri (the present 
infinitive passive of Ire, to go).* 

h. The supine and the perfect and future participles, though 
not connected in derivation, have a mechanical similarity of 
basis which helps to fix them in the mind. 

Thus: — 



Perf . Part. 


Sapine. 


Fut. Pwrt 


Teetm 


rectt^m 


Tecturus 


csiatis 


casum 


csiAurus 


fLextts 


^exum 


^exurus 


monitt^5 


momtum 


moniturus 


amatt^ 


amsitum 


amaXurus 



* The parts here mentioned, together with the perfect participle and the 
tenses formed by it, ha?e been commonly gronped together and derived 
from a so-called supine stem. It has seemed best to give up this wholly 
unscientific point of view, but not to depart further from the traditional 
explanation of the verb forms. The pupil should be warned, however, 
that this explanation is true only of the apparent structure of the verb in 
its developed state as met in literature. Many of the tenses which seem 
to beloi^ to the same stem have in reality very varied origins. For 
instance, the imperfect subjunctive probably does not belong to the present 
stem at all, but g^rew from the same form as the perfects in -Bl. 
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212. The following taUe shows the tenses fonned from 
each of the stems : — 

PRESENT flflEM. 
AOmrB. PAflBIVB. 

Indicative Pr68.^ Imp.j Future. Pres.^ Imp.f Future. 
Subjunctive « " " « 

Imperative " u a u 

Infinitive " ** 

Participle " 

Grerond. Gremndive. 

PERFECT STEM. PERF. PART. STEM. 

AOnVB. PAflBIVB. 

Indicative Perf.yPlup.jFue.Perf. Perf, Plup., Fut. Perf. 

Subjunctive " " « " 

Infinitive " " 
Participle " 

Future part, with es5e= Future Infin. Active. 
Supine " Iri = " " Passive. 

Personal Endings. 

213. The FINITE forms of the verb have the following 

PERSONAL endings:* — 

(1.) Indicative (except perfect) and Subjunctive. 

ACrrVB. PAS8IVS. 

Sin§f. 1st Pers, -m or -r 

2d Pers. -s -ris {shortened -re) 

Zd Pers. -t -tur 

Plur. 1st Pers. -mus -mur 

2d Pers. -tis -mini 

Zd Pers. -nt -ntur 

* These peiBonal endings are regarded nsnally as remnants of iJie 
personal prononn forms. But see Brogmann in Handbuch der AUertum^' 
mss., ii., p. 72, § 106. 
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(2.) Pbbfect indicative active.* 


\ 


Singvlar, 


FluraZ. 


1st Fers. 


-mus 


2d Fers. -sti 


-stis 


Sd F&rs. -t 


-erunt {shortened -§re) 


(3.) Imfebative. 




present. 


FUTURE. 


active. passivk. 


ACnVS. PA88IVS. 


Sing. 2d F&rs. -re 


.t5 -tor 


M Fers. 


-t5 -tor 


Flur. 2d Fers. -te -mini 


-t5te 


M Fers. 


-nto -ntor 



214. The ENDINGS of the noun and adjective forms 
of the verb are as follows : — 

iKJUNlTlVEfl. PaBTIGIPLBS. 

ACTIVE. PA88IVB. ACTIVE. FA88IVS. 

Pres. -re -ri (-i in Zd conj,) t -na (-ntl«) 

Perf . -isse -tua (-«, -um) esse -tus, -a, -uin 

Fut. -tOrus (-a, -um) esse -turn iri -turns, -a, -tun 

Gerundive and Gesukd. 
-ndtis, -«, -tun, etc. 

SupncE. 
-tom, -tu 

216. sum, I am, is conjugated as follows : — 
Pres. Stem es- Perf. Stem fu- 

Indicattve Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SingtUar. FluraZ. 

sum, I am. sumus, we are. 

es, thou art. estis, you are. 

est, he is. sunt, they are. 

* The apparently different endings of the perfect indicative are dne to 
the mixed origin of that tense, and can be best explained elsewhere, 
t Sometimes -rier (4er). 
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DfPEBFECT. 

ereun, I was. er&mus, we were. 

er&8» thou wast eratis, you were, 

erat, he was. erant, Uiey were. 

PUTURK. 

er5, 1 shall be. erimus, we shall be. 

eris, thou wilt be. eritis, you will be. 

erit, he will be. erunt, they will be. 

PERFECT. 

fui, I have been. fuimus, we have been, 

fuist^ thou hast been. fuistis, you have been, 

fuit, he has been. fuerunt (-re), they have been. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fueram, I had been. fueramus, we had been, 

fueras, thou hadst been. fuer&tis, you had been, 

fuerat, he had been. fuerant, they had been. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

fuer5, I shall have been. fuerimus, we shall have been, 

fueris, thou wilt have been. fueritis, you will have been, 
fuerit, he will have been. fuerint, they will have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

IMPERFECT. 

essem ess§mus 
esses essetis 
esset essent 

PLUPERFECT. 

fuissem fuissemus 
fuisses fuissetis 
fuisset fuissent 

Imperative Mood. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

es, be thou, este, be ye. esto estote 



PRESENT. 


Rim 


BiTnus 


Bis 


fiatis 


sit 


sint 




fuerim 


fuerimus 


fueris 


fueritis 


fuerit 


fuerint 



esto sunto 
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iNFJLNlTlVlfiS. PaBTIGIPLE. 

Pres. esse, to be. 

Perf . fuisse, to have been. 

Fat futOrus esse or fore, fatOrus, -a, -um, on the point 

to be on the point of of being. 

being. 

a. It will be seen that the parts of sum are from two differ- 
ent roots, Ves for the tenses from the present stem, the e dis- 
appearing in varioos forms, and s between two vowels becoming 
r (see 67) ; and V/w for the other forms. Fueramy Jmssenij 
etc., are compoonded of both roots. 

b. A present participle sens is seen in .the compounds ahsens 
and praesens. 

e. Old forms are — 

Present Subj. siem, sies, siet, sient. 

faam, f uas, f uat, f uant. 

Imperf. Subj. forem, fores, foret, forent. 

Perfect Subj. fuverint. 

Pluperf. Subj. fuvisset. 

Perf. Indie. fuvimus. 

Fut. Indie. esoit, esoiint.* 

d, Prosum, am profitable, retains the original d of the prepo- 
sition where the simple verb begins with a voweL Thus : 
prosum, prodes, prodestj etc. 

216. possum, oompotinded of potis^ able, and sum, is 
conjugated as follows : — 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Singular. Plural. 

possum, I can. possumus, we can. 

potes, thou canst. potestis, you can. 

potest, he can. possunt, they can. 

* Really inceptive presents. 
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poteram, I could. 
poter&8» thou couldst 
poterat, he could. 

poter5, I shfdl be able, 
poteris, thou wilt be able 
poterit, he will be able. 



IMPERFECT. 

poterftmus, we could, 
poterfttis, you could, 
poterant, they could. 

FUTURE. 

poterimus, we shall be able, 
poteritis, you will be able, 
poteruht, they will be able. 

PERFECT. 

potui, I have been able potuimus, we have been able 

(could). (could). 

potuist^ thou hast been able potuistis, you have been able 

(couldst). (could). 

potuit, he has been able potuerunt (-re), they have 

(could). been able (could). 

PLUPERFECT. 

potueram, I had been able, potueramus, we had been 

able, 
potueras, thou hadst been potuer&tis, you had been able. 

able, 
potuerat, he had been able, potuerant, they had been able. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

potuera, I shall have been potuerimus, we shall have been 



able, 
potueris, thou wilt have been 

able, 
potuerit, he will have been 

able. 



able, 
potueritis, you will have been 

able, 
potuerint, they will have been 

able. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT. 

Singular, Plural, 

possim possimus 

possis possitis 

possit possint 



IMPERFECT. 

Singular, Plural. 

possem possemus 

posses possetis 

posset possent 
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PERFECT. PLUPEBFECT. 

potuerim potuerimus potuissem potuiasSmus 
potueris potueritis potuisses potuissStis 

potuerit potuerint potuisset potuissent 

(No Imperative.) 

Infinitives. Participle 

Pres. posse (used only as adjective). 

Perf. potuisse Pres. potens 

a. Rare forms are — 
Pres. Indie, potessunt. 

Pres. Subj. potessim, potessit ; possiem, possies, 

possiet. 
Imper. Subj. potessem. 
Pres. Infin. potesse. 

b. With a passive infinitive are sometimes found — 

potestur, poterfttur, possetur. 

The Four Conjugations. 
217. Eegular Verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
distinguished by the vowel before the ending (-re) of 
the present infinitive active. Thus : — 

Conjugation. Infinitive. Vowel.* 

I. amare &. 

II. monere §. 

III. regere f e. 

IV. audire L 

a. The four conjugations are produced by the union of pre- 
cisely the same endings with different kinds of verb-stems, and 
are therefore strictly only one conjugation. Verbs with stems 
in &- belong to the first conjugation, those with stems in e- to 
the second, those with consonant or u- stems to the third, and 
those with stems in I- to the fourth. 

* This vowel is sometimes called the charactbristio. 
t See first footnote, pa^^ 100. 
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100 INFLECTION. 

b. Between tlie verb-stem and the ending in the tenses from 
the present stem there is a vowel called the thematic voweL 
This vowel contracts with the stem vowel in the first, second, 
and foarth conjugations, producing &, 3, 1, respectively. In the 
third conjugation it appears as u (older o) before a nasal (m 
and n), and as e (often weakened to i) before other consonants.* 

Formation of the Three Tense-Stems. 

218. (1.) In the first and fourth conjugations, and in 
the few corresponding verbs of the second, the stems show 
the following formations : — 

a. Present stem is the verb-stem contracted with the thematic 

vowel. 
h. Perfect stem is present stem -|- V* 

c. Perfect participle stem is present stem -f~ to. 
Thus: — 

amare Vam amft- am&v- amato- 

flere \/fle(v) fle- fl§v- fleto- 

audire Vaud audi- audlv- audito> 

(2.) But in the second conjugation most verbs form the 
perfect stem directly from the root, v then appearing 
as u after the root-consonant; their perfect participle 
stem is also formed directly from the root and frequently 
has an intervening i before the ending. Thus : — 
docere Vdoo doce- docu- docto- 

monere Vmon mone- menu- monito-f 

219. (1.) In the third conjugation the present and 

* The third conjiigation is the oldest, and shows tiie noun origin of the 
infinitive most plainly, namely, that it is really the dative or locative of a 
noun like genus or pignusj dative generi and pigneri. Old forms of the 
dative in e occnrin inscriptions. 

t The orig^ of this i is uncertain. It may be the thematic vowel, or in 
some cases a parasitic vowel (see 64), or, which is perhaps most likely, it 
may have been weakened from e ; as, monetum, moniftum^ monttum. Words 
like obsoletus and monetae with the series of nouns in -etum^ — vinetum, quer- 
cetunij etc., — beside forms like mereto in inscriptions, support this last 
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perfect stems present various peculiarities which can best 
be treated in detail later. The commonest forms of per- 
fect stem are those in s-^ and those which have the same 
form as the present stem, or only lengthen the stem-voweL 
(2.) The perfect participle stem is formed from the 
root except in the case of the derivative u- verbs, where 
it is formed from the stem with the vowel lengthened. 
The t often appears euphonically as s. Thus : — 

regrere Vreg rege- r§x- reoto- 

fundere Vfud funde- fiid- fuso- 

Btatuere Vsta statue- statu- statdto- 

Frincipal Farts. 

220. The principal parts of a Latin verb are the 
Present Indicative, Present Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, 
and Perfect Participle. In the case of passive and depo- 
nent verbs the perfect participle is not counted, being in- 
cluded in the perfect indicative. 

Note. The principal parts are so called because they fnmish ihe key 
to the conjugation of the whole verb. The present indicative names the 
verb. The present infinitive is also used to name the verb, as in English, 
but its more important function is to show to which conjugation the verb 
belongs. The three stems are shown by the infinitive, the perfect, and the 
perfect participle. 

221. The principal parts in the four conjugations are 
as follows : — 



ijogation. 


Pre«.Ind. 


Pre«.lnf. 


Perf.Iiid. 


Perf. Part 


I. 


amo 


amSre 


amSvi 


amStus 




f fled 


flere 


flevi 


fletus 


II. 


} dooed 


docere 


doom 


doctus 




( moned 


cgionere 


monul 


monitus 




i Teg6 


regere 


rexi 


rectus ♦ 


III. 


I f und5 


fundere 


fudi 


fiisus* 




( Btatu5 


statuere 


statui 


Btattitus * 


IV. 


audio 


audire 


audivi 


audltus 



* These examples show, of course, only a few of iJie stem forms in this 
conjugation. 
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INPLECTION. 



22a ACTIVE VOICE. 

I. Conjugation. II. Conjngfttion. 

amftre, flSre, monSre, 

to love to weep to pot in mind 

Principal Pabts. 

Pres. Ind. am5 fled moned 

Pres. Infin. amare fl§re monere 

Perf. Ind. am&vl flSvX monui 

Perf. Part, am&tus fl§tU8 monitus 



Singular 



Plural 



Indicative Mood. 

present tense. 

am5 fled 

amfis fl§8 

amat flet 



amSmxis 

eun&tis 

amant 



flemus 

fletis 

flent 



mone5 
xnon§8 
monet 

mon§mus 

monetis 

monent 



IMPERFECT. 

Singular am&bam flebam monebam 

axnhhSs flebas monebas 

am&bat flebat monebat 

Plural am&b&mus fleb&mua xnonebamus 

amabfttis fleb&tis monebatis 

am&bant flebant monebant 



Singular eunabd 
amabis 
amabit 



Plural 



am&bimus 

amabitis 

am&bunt 



FUTURE. 

fleba 
flebis 
flebit 

flebimxis 

flebitis 

flSbunt 



xnonebd 
xnonebis 
mon§bit 

monebimus 

xnonebitia 

monebunt 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
III. Conjugation. IV. Conjugfttion. 

audire, 



regere, 
to rule 


oapere,^ 
to take' 


vemre, 
to come 




PEmciPAL Pabts. 


regd 
regere 
rexi 
rectus 


capid 
capere 
cepi i 
captus 


venid 
vei^e 
venI 
ventum* 



to hear 



audio 
audire 
audivX 
audltus 



Indicative Mood. 



Teg6 

regis 
regit 

regimus 

regitis 

regunt 



capiS 
capis 
capit 



PRESENT TENSE. 

veni5 
venis 
venit 



capimus 

capitis 

capiunt 



yenimus 

Venitis 

veniunt 



audio 
audis 
audit 

audimus 

auditis 

audiunt 



IMPERFECT. 



regebam 

regebas 

regebat 

regebamus 

regeb&tis 

regebant 



capiebam 

capieb&s 

capiebat 

capiebSmus 

capieb&tis 

capiebant 



veniebam 

venieb&s 

veniebat 



audiebam 

audieb&s 

audiebat 



veniebSmus audiebSmus 
venieb&tis audieb&tis 
veniebant audiebant 



regain 

reges 

reget 

regemus 

regetis 

regent 



capiam 

caines 

capiet 



FUTURE. 

veniam 

venies 

veniet 



capiemus 

capietis 

capient 



veniSmus 

venietis 

venient 



audiam 

audies 

audiet 

audi§mus 

audietis 

audient 



* Used only impeTBonaUy, siiioe venire is an intransidye rerb. (Gf. 194.) 
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INFLECTION. 



FEBFBCT. 

Siogular amftvl flSvI 

am&vistl flSvistI 

am&vit flSvit 

Plural ftmftvimos flivimus 

am&vistis flSvistis 

am&vSrunt fl§v§nint 
(-Sre)* (-ere) 

PLUPEBFBGT. 

Singular am&veram flSveram 

am&verfis flSver&s 

am&verat flSverat 

Plural am&ver&mus fleverSmxis 

am&ver&tis flSverfttis 

eun&verant fleverant 



xnonul 

xnonuistl 

monuit 

monuimtis 

xnonuistis 

monuerunt 

(-ere) 



monuercun 

monuerfis 

monuerat 

monuerSmos 

inonuer&tis 

monuerant 



FUTUBB FEBFBCT. 

Singular am&ver5 fl§ver5 



Plural 



am&veris 
am&verit 



fleveris 
flSverit 



eun&verimus fleverimus 
am&veritis fleveritis 
am&verint fleverint 

SxTBJUNGnYE MoOD. 



monuer5 
inonueris 
monuerit 

xnonuerimus 

zuonueritis 

monuerint 







FBESEKT. 




Siogular 


amem 


fleam 


moneam 




ames 


fle&s 


monefis 




amet 


fleat 


moneat 


Plural 




fle&mu8 


mone&mus 




eunetis 


fle&tis 


monefitis 




ament 


fleant 


moneant 



* He f onus in -§re are laie in prose^ except in the historians. 
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PERFECT. 




reri 

rexiRtt 

rezit 


c§pl 

cepisti: 

cepit 


veni 

venisti 

venit 


auc^vi 
auc^vistl 


rezimus 
rezistis 
rezerunt 
(^re)* 


oepimns 
cepistis 
ceperunt 
(-ere) 


venimus 
v§nistis 
venerunt 


audivimus 

audlvistis 

aodlverunt 

(.Sre) 




PLUPERFECT. 




rezeram 

rezeras 

rezerat 


ceperam 

ceperas 

ceperat 


10 ,0 10 


audlveram 

audiver&s 

audlverat 


rezeramiis 

rezeratis 

rezerant 


ceperamus 

ceper&tis 

ceperant 


veneramus 

veneratis 

venerant 


audlveramus 

audlver&tis 

auc^verant 




FUTURE 


PERFECT. 




rezerd 
r^eris 
rezerit 


cepera 

ceperis 

ceperit 


venera 
veneris 
venerit 


audivero 
audiveris 
audlverit 


rezerimus 

rezeritis 

rezerint 


ceperimus 

ceperitis 

ceperint 


venerimus 

veneritis 

venerint 


audlverimus 

audlveritis 

audiverint 




Subjunctive Mood. 






PRESENT. 




resram 

resrfis 

regat 


capiam 

oapifis 

capiat 


veniam 

veni&s 

veniat 


audiam 

audi&s 

audiat 


ilf 


oapiamus 

capiatis 

oapiant 


veni&mus 

veniatis 

veniant 


audiamus 

audi&tis 

audiant 



* The forms in -Sre are rare in prose, except in the historians. 
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EKFLECnON. 








IMPERFECT. 




Singular 


am&rem 

am&rSs 

amftret 


flSrem 

fl§r§s 

flSret 


monSrem 

monerSs 

moneret 


Plaral 


am&r§mu8 

am&retis 

amftrent 


flSrSmus 

fleretia 

flerent 

PERFECT. 


monerSmos 

monSretis 

monSrent 


Singular 


am&verim 
amftverit 


fleverim 

fleveris 

fleverit 


monuerim 

monueris 

monuerit 


Plural 


amaverimus 

am&veritis 

amaverint 


fleverimus 

fleveritis 

fleverint 

PLUPERFECT. 


monuerimus 

monueritis 

monuerint 


Singular 


amavissem 

am&visses 

am&visset 


flevissem 

flevisses 

flevisset 


monuissem 

monuiss§s 

monuisset 


Plural 


amavissemus flevissemus 
amavissetis flevissetis 
amavissent flevissent 

Imperative Mood. 


monxiissemus 

monuissetis 

monuissent 






PRESENT. 




Sing. 2d Pep. amS 


fle 


mone 


Plur. 2d Pep. amate 


flete 


monSte 






FUTURE. 




Sing. 2d Per. amat5 
3d Per. amatd 


fleta 
fleta 


moneta 
moneta 


Plup. 2d Per. amatote 
3d Pep. amant5 


fletate 
flenta 


monetate 
monenta 
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DfPEBFECT. 

regerem caperem venlrem audirem 

resreres caperes venires audlres 

regeret caperet venlret audiret 

regeremus caperemus venlrimos audiremus 

regeretis oaperetis veniretis audlretis 

regerent caperent venirent audirent 

PEBFECT. 



rezerim 


ceperim 


venerim 


audlverim 


rexeris 


ceperis 


veneris 


audiveris 


rexerit 


ceperit 


venerit 


audiverit 


rexerimus 


ceperimus 


veneiimus 


audiverimus 


rexeritis 


ceperitis 


veneritis 


audiveritis 


rexerint 


ceperint 


venerint 


aucKverint 




PLUPEBFECT. 




rexissem 


cipissem 


venissem 


aa<Hvissem 


rexisses 


c^pisses 


venisses 


audivisses 


rexisset 


cepisset 


venisset 


audlvisset 


rexissemus 


cepissemus 


venissSmns 


audivissexQus 


rexiRsetis 


cepissetis 


venissetis 


audivissStis 


rexissent 


cepissent 


venissent 


audivissent 




Impebative Mood. 






PRESENT. 




rege 


oape 


veni 


audi 


regite 


capite 


venlte 


auc^te 




FUTUBE. 




regitS 


capita 


venlta 


audita 


regito 


capita 


venita 


audita 


regitote 


capitate 


venitate 


audltate 


reguntd 


capiunto 


veniunta 


audiunta 
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mFLBCnOM. 











Pres. 




flere 


monSre 


Perf. 


am&visse 


flSvisse 


monuisse 


Future 


am&tQrus 


fletOrus 


monitOrus 




(-a,-mn) 


esse (-a,-um)e88e 
Pabtioiplbs. 


(-a, -mn) esse 


Pres. 




flSns 


monSns 


Future 


am&tOrus 


fletOrus 


monitOrus 




(-a,-um) 


(-a,-um) 
Gebund. 


(-a,-um) 


Gen. 


ft,TnA.n<^f 


flendl 


monendi 


D.&A. 


amandd 


flendd 


monenda 


Ace. 




flendum 

SUFINE. 


monendum 


Ace. 


am&tmn 


[fletmn] * 


monitum 


AW. 




fleta 


monittl 



22a PASSIVE VOICE. 

I. Conjugation. 11. Conjugation. 

Principal Pabts. 
Pres. Ind. amor doceor t moneor 

Pres. Inf. amari doceri moneri 

Perf. Ind. am&fus smn doctus smn monitus simi 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Singular amor dooeor 

amaris (-re)t dooeris (-re) 

am&tur dooetur 

Plural am&mmr docemmr 

f>.TnaminT doc€miiii 

amantm: dooentm: 

* Not found in actual use in the Latin that has come down to ns. 

t Meaning, I am taught. The active voice is perfectly regular, and is 
omitted only because ^eo beside moneo furnishes a more instructive para- 
digm. 

I The forms in -re are rare in the present tense. 



moneor 

moneris (-re) 

monelnir 

monemmr 

monemini 

monentar 
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iNFmrnvEs. 




regere 


oapere venire 


audire 


rexisse 


cepisse venisse 


auc^visse 


recturus 


captOnis Venturas 


auditurus 


(-€1-, um) esse (-a, -mn) esse (-a,-um)esse (-a,-mn)esse 




Pabticiples. 




regens 


oapiens veniens 


audiSns 


reotOrus 


captOrus ventOrus 


audltOrus 


(-a, -urn) 


(-a, -um) (-a -um) 
Gerund. 


(-a,-um) 


regendi 


capiendl veniendX 


audiendX 


regrendo 


capiendd veniend5 


audiendo 


regendum 


capiendum veniendum 

SXJPINE. 


audiendum 


rectum 


captum ventum 


audltum 


recta 


captH ventH 
PASSIVE VOICK 


audita 


TTT. Conj. IV. Ck)nj. 


Deponent. 




Principal Parts. 




regror 


capior audior 


miror* 


regi 


capi audiri 


mirarl 


rectus sum 


captus sum auditus sum 

Indicative Mood. 

present. 


mir&tussum 


re^or 


capior audior 


miror 


regeris (-re) t 


caperis (-re) audiris (-re) 


mTrSris (-re) 


r^gitur 


capitur auditur 


mirS.tur 


regimur 


capimur audimur 


■mTrilrmir 


regiminl 


capimini audlminl 


TnTrS.TniTiT 


reguntur 


capiuntur audiimtur 


mirantur 



* Meaning) I wonder at or admire, 

t The forms in -re are rare in the present tense. 
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INFLECTION. 



Singular am&bar 
am&bfiris 

(-re) 
am&b&tur 

Plural am&bfimur 
am&b&minl 
am&bantur 



IMFEBFECT. 

dooebar 
dooSb&ris 

(.re) 
dooeb&tur 
dooebfimur 
dooebfimini 
dooSbantur 

FUTURE. 



monSbar 
monSbfiris 

(-re) 
monebatur 
xnonebamur 
xnoneb&nimi 
monebantur 



Singular am&bor dooSbor monebor 

am&beris (-re) dooeberis (-re) inon§beris (-re) 

amabitur docebitur monebitur 

Plural am&bimur doo§bimur xnonebimur 

am&bunini dooebimini xnonebimini 

am&buntxir docebuntur monebuntur 



Singular 



Plural 



am&tus 
(-a, -urn) 

am&'tS 
(-ae, -a) 



FEBFBCT. 

dootus 
(-a,-mn) 

dooti 
(-ae,-a) 



monitus 
(-a^ -mn) 

xnonitl 
(-ae,-a) 



PLUPERFECT. 

Singular am§>tus doctus 

(-a, -mn) (-a, -um) 



Plural 



Plural 



(.ae,-a) 



docti 
(-a.e, -a) 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Singular amfttus doctus 

(-a,, -um) (-€^ -um) 



amS>i3 
(-ae, -a) 



docli 
(-ae,-a) 



monitus 
(-a,-um) 

moniil 
(-ae,-a) 

monitus 
(-a, -um) 

moniil 
(-ae,-a) 
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IMFEBFEGT. 

regrebar capiebar audiebar mir&bar 

regebaris oapiebaris audieb&ris mir&b&ris 

(-re) (-re) (-re) (-re) 

regebatur capiebatur audiebatur xmrab&tur 

regebamur capiebamur audiebamur xnir&bSmur 

regrebSmin! oapiebamii^ audiebamim mXr&b&minl 

regebantur capiebantur audiebantur mir&bantur 

f FXJTUBE, 

rega^ capiar audiar mir&bor 

regeps (-re) capieris (-re) audieris (-re) miraberis (-re) 

regetur capietur audietur mir&bitur 

regemur capiemur audiemur mirabimur 

regemim capiemim audiemini mirabunini 

regentxir oapientur audientur nurabuntur 

PEBFECT. 

rectiis oaptus auditus miratus C®^^'^ 

(-a, -um) (-8,, -um) (-a,, -um) (-a, -um) 1 ®® 

lest 



rectt oapti 
(-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) 


audiil 
(-ae,-a) 


miraiS 
(-ae,.a) 


( sumus 

^estis 

(sunt 




PLTJPEBFECT. 




reram 
J eras 


rectus captus 


auditus 


mir&tus 


(-a, -um) (-a, -um) 


(-a, -um) 


(-a,.um) 


(erat 


recti capiS 
(-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) 


audil^ 
(-ae,-a) 


mTraia 
(-ae,-a) 


/eramus 
\ eratis 
(erant 



PUTUBE PEBFECT. _. 

rectus captus auditus miratus j 
(-a,.um) (-a,.um) (-a, -um) (.a,-um)|®™ 

rec« cap« audiia mirS« 5^^^^^^ 

(-€», -a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -s-) ( ^" . 
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INFLEOnON. 



SuBjuNonvB Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Singular amer dooear monear 

ameris (-re) doce&ris (-re) mone&ris (-re) 

ametur dooe&tur mone&tur 

Plural amemur doce&mxir moneSmur 

amSnilnT dooe&mini monefimini 

amentur doceantur moneantur 



Singular amftrer 
amftreris 

(-re) 
am&r§tur 



Plural 



amftremur 
amaremini 
am&rentur 



IMFBRFEGT. 

dooSrer 
docer§ri8 

(-re) 
dooeretur 

docer§mur 
docereminX 
docerentur 



xaonerer 
XQonereris 

(-re) 
moneretur 

moneremur 
monereminl 
monerentur 



Singular ain§>tus 

(-a., -mn) 



FEBFEGT. 

doctus 
(-8., -um) 



monitus 
(-a, -um) 



Plural 



amS.1^ 
(-ae,-a) 



docIS 
(-ae,-a) 



monill 

(-ae,-a) 



Singular am&tus 

(-a^ -um) 



PLUPEBFECT. 

dootus 
(-a,-imi) 



monitus 
(-8,, -um) 



Plural 



amail 
(-ae,-a) 



docti 
(-ae,-a) 



monili 
(-a«,-a) 
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SuBjuKonvB Mood. 

PRESENT. 

regar capiar audiar mirer 

reggris (-re) capiftris (-re) audi&ris (-re) mlr§ris (-re) 
regatur oapi&tur audi&tur mlrStur 



regSnmr 


oapiSmur 


audifimur 


xnirSmur 


regSmini 


oapifimini 


aadi&minl 


TnTreminT 


regantur 


oapiantur 


audiantur 


mirentur 








regerer 


caperer 


audirer 


mirSrer 


regereris 


oapereris 


audireris 


mir&reris 


(-re) 


(-re) 


(-re) 


(-re) 


regeretur 


caperetur 


audiretur 


mirftretur 


reger§mur 


caperemur 


audirenmr 


miraremur 


regereminl caperemini 


audirimim 


mirSreminl 


regerentur 


caperentur 


audirentur 


mirfirentur 



PEBFECT. 

rectus oaptus auditus miratus ( ®"^ 

(-a,-um) (-a, -urn) (-a, -urn) (-a, -urn) |®.^ 

rec« cap« audi« mira« 5^^^ 

(-a«,-a) (-ae,.a) (-a^, -a) (-ae, -a) |^^ 



PLUFEKFECT. 

rSctos oaptus andltus miratus ( 

(-a, -urn) (-a, -urn) (-a, -urn) (-a, -urn) | ^° 

recti oap« auditi miratt j essemus 

(^-a) (-ae,-a) (-ae, -a) (-ae,-a) |«ssetis 
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Impebatiye Mood. 





PRESENT. 




Sing. 2 P. amftre 


dooere 


monere 


Plur.2P.aTnftminT 


dooSminI 

FUTURE. 


moneminf 


Sing. 2 P. am&tor 


dooStor 


monitor 


SP.amfttor 


dooStor 


monetor 


Plnr '^P . 






3 P. amantor 


docentor 
Infinitives. 


monentor 


Present amSxi 


dooerl 


moneri 


Perfect amatus 


doctus 


monitus 



Present 
Perfect 

Future 



(-8., -um) esse (-a, -van) esse (-a, -mn) esse 



Future amatmn Irl doctum In 
Participles. 



am§.tus doctus 

(-a, mn) (-a,, -mn) 



amandus 
(-€i,-mn) 



Gerundive. 

dooendus 

(-a,,-mn) 



monitmn Iri 



monitus 
(-a,-mn) 



monendus 
(-a,-mn) 
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iMPEBAnvB Mood. 







PRESENT. 




regere 


oapere 


audire 


mirfire 


regimini 


oapimini 


audlmini 

FUTUBE. 


TTiTrfiTniTiT 


regitor 


capitor 


auditor 


mirS.tor 


regitor 


capitor 


auditor 


mir&tor 



reguntor capiuntor audiuntor mirantor 



regi 
reotus 
(-a,-um) 

rectum M 



Infinitives. 
capl audiri 

captus audltus 

(-8., -um) esse (-a., -urn) esse 

captumiri auditumiri 4 
Pabticiples. 



rectus 
(-a,-um) 



captus 
(-a,,-um) 



audltus 
(-a, -urn) 



XQirari 
nuratus 
(-a, -um) esse 
miratumiri* 
I nuraturus 
. (-8,, -um) esse 

mirSus 
miratus 

(-a,.um) 
mir&turus 

(-a, -um) 

mirandus* 
(-a,-um) 

Gerund. 
mirandi, ete. 

Supine. 
miratum, etc. 

* The genmdiTe and tHe infinitiTe in tri hare passdye meanings even in 
deponent yerbs. Thus : kic vir mirandus est, this man must be admired ; 
dixit hoc mratum trf, he said this would be wondered at. So also some- 
times the perfect participle. 



regendus 

(-a,-um) 



Gerundive. 
capiendus audiendus 
(-8., -um) (-a, -um) 
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224. The following forms can always be recognized by 
the presence of certain letters : * — 

1. Imperf. indie, ba. 

2. Fat. indie, in Ist and 2d conj., b not followed by a. 

3. Pres. subj., t except in Ist conj., a before personal ending. 

4. Imperf. subj. is like pres. infin. -|- personal ending. 

5. Pluperf. indie, ra. \ 

6. Pluperf. subj., isse -|- personal ending. > In the active. 

7. Perf. infin., isse. ) 

a. It will also be seen that the present imperatiye passive 
second person singular has the same form as the present infini- 
tive active. Furthermore, that the subjunctive present of the 
first conjugation resembles the future indicative of the third 
and fourth. 

b. The letters ri show that the form in which they occur is 
either future perfect indicative or perfect subjunctive active. 

The following points may be noted in addition to the rules of 
quantity given in 37-53. 

225. In the penultimate syllables of verb forms the 
following vowels before a single consonant are long : — 

a always (but see dare). 

e, except before r, and even then in the perfect indicative ac- 
tive and in the present subjunctive of the first conjugation and 
the future indicative of the third and fourth. 

i in the fourth conjugation and analogous forms. 

u, except in sumtis and volumus (with their compounds), and 
the old forms qvassumusy aestumJOj etc. (for later quaerimus^ 
aestimo, etc.). 

* To trace the origin and deyelopment of these elements in yerb-f orms 
would require entering more fully into comparative philology than is possi- 
ble or desirable in a school grammar. They may be f oimd discussed in 
Max Engelhardt's Die Utteimsche Konjugation nach den Ergebtdssen der 
Sprachvergleichung. 

t The first person sing^ular in the third and fourth conjugations cannot, 
however, be thus distinguished from the first person of the future indicia 
tiye, as that also has the a. 
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a. The cTiaracteristics of the first, second, and foniih conju- 
gations (a, e, i) are always long except when shortened in final 
syllables by the rules given in 46-^50 ; that of the third conju- 
gation (e) is always short. 

Remarka on tne Verb Forms. 

226. Many verbs belonging to a given one of the four 
conjugations (as shown by their present infinitive) form 
their perfect and perfect participle stems after the anal- 
ogy of some other conjugation. Thus : — 

seed secare seouI sectus 

pet5 petere peHvI petltus 

maned xaanire xn&nsl TnftnflnTn (nent) 

venia venire veni ventum (neut) 

Note. Sach yerbs are really mixtures of two verbs. Some of the 
forms of the root yerbs (third conjugation) had disappeared, and their 
places were taken by.deriyatiye formations of the jBrst, second, or fourth 
conjugation. The same mixture of forms accoimts for the perfects in -ul 
and participles in -itus, in the second conjugation. 

For lists of these irregular formations see 233 ff. 

227. In the tenses formed from the present stem the 
following points should be noted : — 

a, OrioTy rise, and (chiefly in verse) potior ^ gain possession 
of 9 though belonging to the fourth conjugation, have several 
forms of the third. Thus : — 

oreris, oritur, orimur, oreretur, orere. 
potitur, potimur, poti, poteremur, poterentur. 

h* On the other hand, morior, die, and some compounds of 
gradior, step, though of the third conjugation, have sometimes 
infinitives in -iri, like the fourth. 

c. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation some- 
times has a form in -ibam, -ibas, etc. Thus : scibam, from 
scire, to know. 

d. The future in the fourth conjugation often has in early 
Latin a form in -ibo, -Ibis, etc. Thus : sctbo. 

e. The second person singular of the present imperative active 
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has no final -e in the following four yerbs : dico, say ; dUeo, lead ; 
fero, bring ; fdcio, do or make. Thus : diOf duCj fer, fae. So 
also their compounds, except the compounds of facto with a 
preposition ; as, conficey from conficio. ' 

Sew has no present imperative ; nor do cupe and poUe occur, 
from cupio and polled. 

f. The active fonns of the future imperative occur instead of 
the passive in the early writers and their imitators. This is es- 
pecially common in deponent verbs. An ancient form in -mind 
is found in the second and third persons singular of the present 
imperative of several deponents ; * as, antestdmino, let him sum- 
mon as a witness ; tu progredimind, you go ahead. 

g. In the third and fourth conjugations the gerund and 
gerundive often retain the earlier endings -iindmu and -lindus 
instead of -endum and -endus, especially if i precedes. Foti- 
undus is the jregular form. Ire, to go, has always eundum (see 
248). 

228. Among the tenses formed from the perfect stem 
the following points require notice : — 

a. When the perfect stem ends in V-, the v is often dropped, 

and the vowels thus brought together are contracted in the forms 

made upon the pattern of the fourth conjugation, if 8 follows, 

and in the forms of other conjugations, if s or r follows ; as : — 

audissem for audivissem 



am&stl 




amavisH 


implerunt 




impleverunt 


ndram 




naveram 


n5sse 




novisse 


oSnsuesse 




oansuevisse 



5. When the perfect stem ends in Iv-, the V is sometimes 
dropped without contraction ; as : — 

audiisse for audivisse 
petierunt " petiiverunt 

* This form ooours once from a passiTe verb, denuntidmtno (3d pezs. 
mug.), let it be proclaimed. 
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c. When the perfect stem ends in a- or x-, shorter forms 
occur without the penultimate syllahles -is-, -iss-, or -fiis-. 
Thus: evastl, exstlnxtl, surrexe, accestisy dtxtly exstinxem^ 
heside evasistl, eMtlnxistl, surrexUse, accesaistisj dtxisti, ea>- 
sttnxissem,* 

d. Ancient forms of a future perfect in -s5, and of a perfect 
subjunctive in -sim, formed from the present stem, sometimes 
occur ; as, capso, fasco, hahessd, iusso, levdsso, recepso ; ausim, 
canfexim, dtads, emlssim, fcudm, licessity locassim. So also the 
pluperfect subjunctive /ooiem. 

6. A future passive of similar form occurs rarely in ancient 
Latin ; as, turbassitur, litssitur ; and a future infinitive active 
of the first conjugation in -sere ; as, expugndssere, impetrdssere. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

229. (1.) The yi^^t^re^arficip?e joined with the forms 
of sum makes what is called the active periphrastic con- 
jugation. Thus : — 

amaturus sum, I am on the point of loving, am destined 

or intend to love, etc. 
amaturus eram, erd, ful, etc. 

a. Fuerd is hardly so used. 

(2.) The gerundive with the forms of sum makes what 
is called the passive periphrastic conjugation — denoting 
what must or ought to he done. Thus : — 

amandus sum, I must be loved, or ought to be loved, 
amandus eram, er5, fui, etc. 

(3.) The perfect participle with the parts of sum has 
sometimes a quasi-adjective force. Thus, forms like 
amatus sum, amatus essem, etc., may be simply the pas- 
sive tenses of completed action, or the verb sum may 
have its regular time and the participle be, as suggested, 
a kind of adjective. 

* Some of these were perhaps formed from the present stem like the 
forms treated in rf, others seem to have come from the regular forms. 
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a. The distmctions of meaning here involved can perhaps 
best be made plain by a scheme like the following : — 

, . r Hist Ferf . He was killed. 

, / ®H J Pepf. Def. Hehas been killed. 

( Adjec. & Verb, He is dead. 

{The wicked are suffering pun- 
ishment, or Men punish the 
wicked (always or when they 
are caaght). 
ilwas loved (ful, Hist Perf.) 
I have been loved (fui, Perf. 
Def.) 

b. On the other hand, the English present passive is expressed 
in Latin (1) by the present only when it denotes continued or 
customary action ; as, fasnum secdtur, they are cutting hay ; 
faenum asstate secatur, hay is cut in summer ; (2) by the per- 
fect when it denotes a state ; as, faenum sectum estj the hay is 
cut ; volnus curdtum est, the wound is dressed. 

Stem-Formation in Third Conjugation. 

230* The verbs of the third conjugation may be classi- 
fied with regard to their present stems as follows * : — 

a. Present stem is the root (which serves also as the verb 
stem) + tbe thematic vowel. Thus : — 

regrere Vregr 

petere Vpet 

b. The first consonant of the root is prefixed with i (redupli- 
cation'). This class contains very few verbs. Thus : — 

gignere Vgen (or in weaker form Vgn) 

c. Present stem takes t ; as : — 

flectere Vfleo 

* These formatioiis are remnants of the verb forms inherited by the 
IJatin from Indo-Enropean, and were there originally produced by f orma- 
tiye suffixes ; but of course no thorough discussion of them can be giyen in 
a school grammar. 
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d. Present stem takes n. Thus : — 

(1) n simply added to roots in r- (also two vowel roots); 
as: — 

spemere Vsper 

linere Vli 

sinere Vsi 

(2) n added to roots in 1 and assimilated ; as : — 

pellere (far pelnere) Vpel 

f allere (for f alnere) Vf al 

(3) n inserted before a final mate (palatal or dental) ; as : — 

flndere v fid 

taagere Vtag 

(4) n changed to m before a labial mate ; as : — 

nimpere Vrup 

e. Present stem takes so- ; as : — 

pfiscere Vpa 

orSsoere Vore 

f. Present stem takes i- ; * as : — 

oapid, oapere Voap 

f acid, feLoere Vf ao 

Note 1. These yerbs in -15 occnpy a sort of midway position between 
the oonsonaat stems of the third conjugation and the yerbs of the fonrA 
conjugation, as can be seen by comparing the following verbs : — 
lego legere ISi^ iSokis 

oapid oapere oep! oaptas 

oapid oapere oaplTl oapitas 

venid Tenire ▼enl Tantam 

And 7>an'o, patrere^ beside reperio, nperire. 

Note 2. A few verbs show more than one of the formations described. 
Thns : dUco (for di-dcscOf 'Vdec), learn, belongs to the reduplicated class 
and to the so- class. 

Note 3. In some verbs the streng^ened forms extend further than the 
present stem and sometimes through the entire verb, as in iungOy iungere^ 
iunxtf iunctum, 'Viug, and in most of the t- dass except mUto, 

* This i disappears before another i and before e, unless two consonants 
follow, as in the present participle, the gerund and gerundive. (Cf. the 
paradigm above.) 
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231. The perfect stem in the third conjugation is 
formed in the following ways: — 

a. The perfect stem is generally the same as the present stem 
when the present stem ends in u- or in nd-. Thas : — 

Verb. Prea. Stem. VtxL Stem. 

tribu5 tribu- tribu- 

8cand5 scand- scand- 

b. The perfect stem adds 8 to the root : — 

(1) In most verbs with a long vowel in the root syllable. 
Thus: — 

fiffd fiff- flx- 

md5 lad- lOfih 

oed5 o§d- o§es- 

dXoQ dXo- dlx- 

sQm5 8Qm- sOmps- 

(2) In most verbs with the stem syllable long by position 
(except those in nd-). Thus : — 

carp5 oarp- oarps- 

fingr5 fins- fXnx- 

(3) In a few other verbs. Thas : — 

ooqu5 ooqu- oox- 

NOTB. Some (mostly roots ending in a middle mnte — g, d, b) also 
lengthen the root yowel ; as, rtgo, rexi^ fluo, ftuxi (VJlug)^ fingOyftnxL 

c. The stem vowel is leng^thened in many verbs with a single 
short vowel before a single consonant in the root syllable, a 
becoming e, except before b and V. Thus : — 



em5 


em- 


Sm- 


fodi5 


fod- 


f5d- 


fufiri5 


fug- 


fOg- 


leff5 


leg. 


l§g- 


ag5 


ag- 


SfiT- 


capid 


oap- 


o§p. 


8oab5 


soab- 


so&b- 


lav5 


lav- 


lav- 


And in vincS 


vino- 


vio- 



d. The following verbs form the perfect stem by reduplication. 

y Google 
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The initial consonant and vowel are prefixed to the root, hut 
if the root vowel is Ci, it is weakened to i (to e in faUo, pared, 
and pario) ; if ae, to I ; and if e or o before 1, to U. When 
the root vowel is thus weakened, the vowel of reduplication is 
always e. Thus : — 

cad5 cad- oecid- 

caed5 ca.ed- oecdd- 



oano 
curro 
disc5 
falia 
[pago] 
pared 
pario 
pedo 
peUa 
pendd 
posoQ 
piing5 
sistd 
tangd 
tenda 
tolla 
tund5 



can- cecin- 

curr- ouourr- 

diso- didio- 

f aU- fefell- 

pag- pepifiT- 

paro- peperc- 

par- peper- 

ped- peped- 

pell- pepul- 

pend- pepend* 

p5sc- pop5so- 

pung. pupug- 

sifirtr* stit- 

tang- tetig- 

tend- tetend- 

toU- tetul- (rare) 

tund- tutud- 

redaplication, making 

of other conjngations 
given : — 
ded! 

stent 
momordi 
pependi 
spopondi t 
totondX 



Findo and scindo have dropped the 
Jidi and scidi. Sciscidi also occurs. 

(1) For convenience the few verbs 
which have reduplicated perfects are here 

d5 dare 

st5 stare 

morded mord§re 

pende5 pendere 

sponde5 spondere 

tonded tondere 

* The si of the present stem is also redupUcalioiL It will be seen that 
in the perfect the stem syllable loses its s : stiti for stisR. 

t It will be seen that the stem syllable loses its first consonant (s) when 
;Vwo consonants are prefixed in rednplication. 
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(2) Simple redaplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short, except cecldi and pepedu 

(3) Compounds usaally drop the redaplication, but it is re- 
tained in the compounds of do, stdy disco, posed, and sometimes 
curro.* Thus : — 

ded5 d§didl t 

cdnsta cdnstill t 

ciroiiinst5 ciroiimsteti 

perdiso5 perdidid 

exp5so5 expop6adl 

deourr5 deouourri or decurri 

232. The perfect participle stem ends in so- instead of 
to- in the following cases : — 

a. When the present stem ends in a dental mute. A short 
vowel before the ending is then generally lengthened, tiie mute 
being dropped. Thus : — 

oad5 0€ul- 0S490- 

rad5 r&d- r&so- 

funda fund- fuso- 

Sometimes assimilation occurs (cf. 65)* Thus : — 
f odia f od- fasso- 

b. When the present stem adds t. Thus : — 

fiecta fleo-t- fiexo- 

c. Several stems in 1 or r. Thus : — - 

f alia fsUr f also- 

ouixa oun> ourso- 

Soalso l&bor lab- lapso- 

d. Palatal stems which drop the palatal before s in the per- 
fect. The palatal is also dropped in the participle. Thus : — 

sparga sp&rsfi spSrsus 

* Absconds has oftener dbscondl than abscondidi. 

t The penultimate yowel is thns weakened in oomponnds of these two 
verbs with monosyllabic prepositions. 
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Irregalar Btem-Formation. 

233. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the FIRST conjugation which form their perfect or perfect 
participle, or both, irregularly : — 

crepo crepare crepui erepitum,"* rruike a noise, 

Discrepo ham also a regular perfect ; incrq)d ham regular f omis and alio 
tncr^put, incrq>itum, 

cab5 cubare cubui cubitum, lie daunu 

PerC. sabj. aibdri* and perf . infin. eubdsse oocnr. See alio under 235, t* 



do 


dare 


dedl 


datos, ffive.'t 


domo 


domare 


domul 


domitos, tame. 


frico 


fricare 


fricul 


frictus and fricatos, rub. 


iuvo 


iavare 


iuvi 


iutus, help. 



Also iuvatirus, 

mico micare micm — glitter. 

Dimico, fight, has also the regolar forms, and emicatunu ooenrs. 

neco necSre necayi or necul necatos, kiU. 

jSneco has also enechu. 

plico plicare plicStas or plicitus,yb/c?. 

Iwplico and explico haye regular forms and also -plictA, -plicitus. So 
also applied and complicoy except that complicdvi is not found. The other 
compounds are regular. 

poto p5tare potavl potatas or potiis,t drink. 

seco secare seen! sectos, ciUy secStoms* 

sono sonare sonii! sound. 

Some compounds have sondturuSf and resono has resanavi. 

sto stare steiS. stand, staturos. 

tono tonare tonoi thunder. 

Attond has also attonitus, irUono has intondtus. 

veto vetare vetui yetitas, forbid. 

* The neuter form of the participle is given when the yerb is intransi- 
tire. 

t Strictly speaking, dare does not belong to any of the conjugations, but 
it is usually reckoned as of the first because of its ending -are. (Cf. 
240,1.) 

t Potus is really the participle of the simple yerb of which poto is a fre- 
quentatiye, and often has the aotiye meaning, having drunk. 
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234. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the SECOND conjugation which form their perfect or per- 
fect participle, or both, otherwise than in .nl and -itas : * — 



a.alM>le5 


abolevl 


abolitus, efface. 


de-leS 


dele>^ 


deletas, blot out, destroy. 


fle5 


fleyl 


fletns, weep. 


ne5 


nevi 


netus, spin. 


.ple5t 


.plevit 


-pletu8,t/^ 


5. alge5 


alsX 


be cold. 


Srded 


SrsI 


firsmn, be on fire. 


aude5 


aosos sum 


tkusoBy dare. 


aage5 


aiud 


auctiis, increase. 


caved 


cavi 


caatus, beware. 


censeo 


censnl 


censas, think. 


cieo 


civl 


citus {particip. adj.), call. 




doceo 


docol 


doctus, teach. 


fateor 


f assos sum 


fassus, confess. 


faveo 


favi 


f autum, favor. 


ferveo 


ferbal 


boU. (Cf . 235.) 


FervOffervereffervif also oocnn. 


(C5£. 235, L) 


foveo 


fovl 


fotus, cherish. 


fulgeo 


fulsl 


shine, gleam. 


gaadeo 


gavlsus sum 


gaTisus, rejoice. 


haereo 


hae^ 


haesnm, stick. 


in-dulgeo 


indulsi 


indultos, indulge. 


iubeo 


iussi 


iussus, bid, order. 


luceo 


liM 


shine, be light. 


PoUiiced htm poilyctum. 




lugeo 


luxi 


mourn. 


maneo 


mans! 


mansus, stay, wait for. 


niisceo 


miscni 


( mixtus, ) 






mordeo 


momordt 


morsos, bite. 


moveo 


movl 


motus, m^ove. 


mulceo 


mulsi 


mulsns, soothe. 


Permulctus 


ooonra. 




*Buti 


lee 231, d, 1. 


t In compounds. 
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mOlsus, milk. 

fear. 

prSnsos (act. meamng)^ 

breakfast f lunch. 
ratas, think. 
lisimi, laugh. 
sessum, sit. 
suck in. 

whiz. (Cf.285, i.) 

suasiim, advise. 
tentus, hold. 
tenus, wipe. 
tortus, tunst. 
tostos, roast. 

sweU. (Ci236,ii.) 

urge. 

visas, see. 
votos, vow. 

235. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the THIBD conjugation, arranged according to the forma- 
tion of the perfect stem as given in 231 : — 

L Perfect stem like present stem. 



molgeo 


mtilsl 


paveo 


pavi 


prandeo 


prandl 


reor 


ratos sum 


rideo 


rM 


sedeo 


sedl 


sorbeo 


sorbnl 


Absorbed ham abtorpn. 


stiideo 


stiidi 


suadeo 


Buasi 


teneo 


tenui 


tergeo 


ter^ 


torqueo 


tor^ 


torreo 


torml 


turgeo 


tursi 


nrgeo (nrgaeo) 


ur^ 


video 


vidi 


voveo 


vovi 



acno 


acul 


aclitus, sharpen. 


arguo 


argui 


argutus (particip. adj.)y 
accuse^ convict. 


bibo 


bib! 


bibitus, drink. 


capesso 


(capes^ and\ 
\ capesslvi ) 


undertake. (SeevL, 

below.) 


-cendo* 


-cendi* 


-census,* kindle. 


congruo 


congml 




cudo 




forge. 


This verb has 


no perfect and perfect participle, but the compounds hare 


-cudi^ -custUm 








* In oomponnds. 
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r. 


dSg5 (dS-«g5) 


dSgl 


pass on6*s time. 


ex-a5y 


exol 


ezutus, take off. 


faoesflo 


UcwaH 


fa^eedtos, eacecute. 


£[d5 


fisus sum, 


fisos, trust. 


Coil/*i<f0kM80l 


metUDM caii^i<ft. 




-fendo* 


-fendl* 


-f enmiB,'* ward off. 


ferv5 


fervl 


boiL (Cf.234.) 


Ic5 


I^ 


Ictus, strike. 


im-buS 


imbol 


imbutus, wet, imbue. 


in-dud 


indol 


indutus, put on. 


ingrao 


mgnd 


rush upon. 


lambo 


Iambi 


lick. 


lu5 


lol 


washy luituruB, 


Some compounds have 4iiiU9, 




mando 


mandl 


mSnsus, chew. 


metao 


meted 


metStus, fear. 


minuo 


miimi 


minutus, lessen. 


-nuo* 


HlDl* 


-nutus,* nod. 



pand5 



pIiDs5 

pluo 
pre-hendo 

(prendo) 
ruo 

scando 
ndo 



pandl 



(passus, ) 



( prnsitus, ^ 
pinsi and pinsifl •< plhsus, > pound. 

(pIstuBy ) 

plul or pluvi rain. 

prehendl (prendi) prehensus (prensus), 

seize. 
nfi rutus (part, adj.), fall, 

Tuitums. 
seandi scansus, climJb. 
irtdi settle. 



Compoonds hare sedi, sessumy from sedeo. 



solvo 
statuo 

stemuo 
strid5 



solyf 
statu! 

st;ernui 
stiidi 



soliitus, loose. 
statutus, pkice, fix, deter- 
mine. 

sneeze. 

whiz. (Cf . 234.) 



* In compomids. 
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SQO 


sol 


sutus, sew. 


tribuo 


tribal 


tributusy assign^ ascribe. 


veUo 


veUi and volsl 


Yobos, pliLck. (See ii., 
below.) 


yerro 


verii 


versus, brushy sweep. 


verto 


verti 


versus, turn. 


viso 


Yiffl 


visus, seej visit. 


▼olvo 


volvi 


volutus, roll. 


ii. Perfect stem adds s* 


' 


carpo 


carpel 


carptus, plwok. 


cedo 


ces^ 


cessum, yield. 


cingo 


cmxl 


ductus, gird. 


claudo 


clans! 


clausus, shut. 


clepo 


clepsi 


deptus, steal. 


como (com-emo 


) compsi 


comptus, camby deck. 


coquo 


coxi 


coctus, cook. 


demo (de-emo) 


dempsi 


demptus, take away. 


dtco 


dixi 


dictus, say. 


dl-vido 


divisi 


divisus, divide. 


dtico 


diM 


ductus, Uady guide. 


figo 


fixi 


fixus, fix. 


fingo 


finxi 


fictus, fashion, feign. 


fleets 


field 


flexus, bend. 


fligo 


flTxT 


flictus, dash. 


fluo 


fluid 


fluxus {part. adj.)y flow. 


frendo 




{tZ;}^-'^ 


Gompomids hare also fregi. 




frigo 


frm 


.^^\ freeze. 


gero 


gessi 


gestus, carry. 


•lacio * 


4exi*t 


-lectus,* t (Mure. 


iango 


iiinxT 


ionctas, join. 



* In compounds. 

t The perfects adlicui, iHcui^ perlicm, and the participle elicitus, also 
occur. 
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Iaed5 


laesl 


laesns, hurt. 


lingS 


iTnin 


llQctas, lick. 


md5 


IM 


1&8I1S, play. 


mergS 


mer^ 


mersos, dip. 


mingo 


mlnid 


mlctum, make water. 


mitto 


misl 


inlssiis, send. 


necto 


nexl (nexul) 


nexus, weave. 


ningo 


ninil 


snow. 


nubs 


nnpsi 


nuptum, marry. 




/ panxT ^ 


pactus, drive in, panc- 


P«ig5 


jP^gl [ 


turus. (See iv. and v., 




( pepigl ) 


below.) 


pecto 


pexl (pexul) 


|P^T' \comb. 
( pectitus, ) 


pingS 


puud 


p!ctus, paint. 


plango 


planxX 


planctus, heat^ lament. 


plaudo 


plau^ 


plansus, dap the hands. 


plecto 


ple^d (plexnl) 


plexus, twine. 


premo 


press! 


pressus, press. 


promo (pro-emo) prompel 


promptus, bring out. 


quatio 


-cussi * 


quassus, shake. 


rado 


ras! 


rasus, scrape, shave. 


rego 


rerf 


rectus, rule. 


pepo 


repsi 


reptum, creep. 


rodo 


rosi 


rSsus, gnmv. 


sarpS 


sarp^ 


sarptus, prune. 


scalpo 


scalp^ 


scalptus, scrape, engrave. 


scribo 


scripsi 


scriptus, write. 


scalpo 
serpo 


sculpsi 
serpsi 


sculptns, carve. 




spargo 


spars! 


sparsiis, spread, scatter. 


specio 


spexi 


-spectus,* see, look at. 


stingao 


-stinx! * 


-stinctus,* qiiemh. 


stringo 


struisj 


strictus, hind, graze. 


struo 


strux! 


structus, build. 




* In compounds. 
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sugo 


siud 


suctus, suck. 


sumo (sub-emo) sumps! 


sumptus, take. 


tego 


texl 


tectus, cover. 


temno 


-tempsi* 


-temptus,* despise. 


tergo 


tersl 


tersus, trtpe. (Cf . 234.) 


tingo (tinguo) 


WnxT 


tinctus, moisteny stain. 


traho 


tp&d 


tractus, draw. 


trudo 


trusi 


trusus, thrust. 


ungo (unguo) 


unzl 


unctns, anoint. 


uro 


ussi 


ustus, hum {transitive). 


vado 


-vasi* 


vasnm, go. 


veho 


vexl 


vectus, drawy carry. 


▼ello 


volsl and velll 


vobus, pluck. (See L, 
above.) 


vivo 


vM 


victum, live. 


iii. Perfect lengthens root vowel. 


ago 


5gi 


Setas, drive. 


capio 


cepi 


captas, take. 


edo 


edi 


esus, eat. 


emo 


emi 


emptos, take^ buy. 


facio 


fed 


factns, doy make. 


fodio 


fodi 


f5s8us, dig. 


frango 


fregl 


fractus, break. 


fogio 


fugl 


fugitum,y?6«. 


fnndo 


fudi 


fusus, pour. 


iacio 


ied 


iactus, ca^y throw. 


lavo 


ISvi 


(lotus, > 


Also lavdref lavdvt, lavdtus. 




lego 


leg! 


lectus, gathery read. 


linquo 


liqul 


-lictus,* leave. 


rompo 


pupl 


ruptus, breaky burst. 


scabo 


scabi 


scratch. 


vinco 


vid[ 


victus, conquer. 




« In oompoiiiids. 
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iv. Beduplioated perfects. 




cads 


cecidi 


eUsamffalL 


caedS 


cecldl 


caesuB, etU. 


cans 


cecinl 


cantuSf nng. 


curp5 


cncnrrl 


cursiuiiy run. 


dl8c5 


didici 




faU5 


fefem 


falsos, deceive. 


pangS 


pepigl 


pSctns, drive in. (See ii., 
above, and vi., below.) 


pares 


peperdt (pard) 


parcitam (parsom), 
spare. 


pariS 


peperl 


partus, bring forth, pari- 
tQrcuu 


peU5 


pepull 


pulsus, drive. 


pendS 


pependi 


pSnsus, weigh. 


p58c5 


poposd 


demand. 


pungG 


pupugi 


punctns, prick. 


sisto 


stitt 


status (part, adj,), set. 


tangS 


tetigl 


tactus, tatich. 


tendo 


tetendl 


tentus or tensus, stretch. 


tirndS 


tutadi 


tunsus or tusus, beat. 


V. Perfect stem adds v (u) to the root, after the ana- 


logy of the second conjugation. 




alo 


alul 


altus or alitus, nourisTi. 


cello 


-cenui* 




cemo 


crevi 


crgtus, decree. 


colo 


colui 


cultus, till. 


com-pesc5y 


compescal 


restrain. ' 


connsralo, 


consolol 


consultus, consult. 


cresco 


crevT 


cretus, grow. 


-cumbo* 


-cubni* 


-cubitum,* lie down. 


depso 


depsui 


depstns, knead. 


fremo 


fremm 


fremitus, roar. 


[fnro]t 


faml 


rage. 


gemo 


gemal 


gemitum, groan. 




person Bingnlar not f onnd. 
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gigno 


genol 


genitos, beget. 


lino 


len or livi 


htoBy smear. 


meto 


messnl 


messos, reap. 


mold 


molal 


molitus, grind. 


nosco 


novi 


notust leamyfind ottt. 


oc-cul5 


occulul 


occoltoS) hide. 


olo 


dal 


smell. 


pango 


P5gl 


pSctus, drive in. (See ii. 
and iv., above.) 


pSsco 


pavl 


^toByfeed. 


pono (po-8m5) 


posol 


positosy put, place. 


papio 


rapul 


raptos, seize. 


sosco 


8<avi 


Biotas, decree. 


sero 


sevi 




sero 


serol 


sertns, entwine. 


sino 


rivl 


sitnsy lay downy allow. 


spemo 


sprSvI 


spretos, scorn. 


stemo 


stravl 


strStnSy strew. 


sterto 


BtertuI 




str^io 


strepul 


8trepitam, sound. 


texo 


texal 


textus, weave. 


tremo 


tremnl 


w tremble. 


yomo 


Yomul 


Yomitas, vomit. 


▼olo (velle) 


▼olul 


wish. (Cf. 242.) 



Here may also be g^yen conmiiscOy consuevi {consuetuSy adj.), accustom 
one's self. So otiheT compounds, and qvHacOj quievi^ quHtum^ rest. 

vi. Perfect steins add iv to the root, after the analogy 
of the fourth conjugation. 



luxsesso 


arces^Tl 


arcessitns, summon. 


capesso 


capessivi 


undertake. (See i., 

above.) 


cnpio 


caplvl 


cupitus, desire. 


incesso 


incessivl or incesd 


attack. 


Iace8s5 


lacessM 


lacessitus, provoke. 


pet5 


pettTl 


petltus, aim at. 


qaaeio 


quaesXvI 


qoaesitus, ask^ seek. 
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rud5 rOdlYl radftam, bray. 

8api5 saplTl he wise. 

Compound* haye alio -f^ptit in perfect, 
tero trlvl trltos, ruhy toear. 

vii. No perfect or perfect participle stems, 
ango, choke. gl^bd, peel, 

claudo, limp, hisco, gape open. 

f atl8c5, crack open, plector,* he punished, 

fiilg5y shine, toll5,t raise, 

gllsc5, grow, verg5, incline, 

236. The following list contains the common simple 
DEPONENTS of the third conjugation : — 



am-plector 




amplexusy embrace. 


And other oomponnds. 




apiscor 




aptus, get. 


com-miniscor 




commentust invent. 


And other oomponndi. 




ex-p^rgiBcor 




experrectns, awake. 


fruor 




fpuctus, enjoy y fmitums. 


fongor 




functas, perform^ 


gradior 




gressus, walk. 


irascor 




iratus, he angry. 


labor 




lapsus, /o/Z, slip. 


liquor 




msU. 


loquor 




locutus, speak. 


morior % 




mortuus, die, moritums. 


nanciscor 




nactus or nanctus, get. 


nascor 




nfitus, he horn, nSscitums. 


n!tor 




nisus or nixus, lean upon. 


ob-Uyiscor 




oblltus, forget. 


paciscor 




pactus, bargain. 


patior 




passus, suffer. 


pro-ficiscor 




profectuB, start. 


queror 




questns, complain. 


« Only poBt claancal in the active. 




t Perf . and perf . part supplied by the compound forms «iiiM£t, tyilatus. 


X For irregrular 


forms in this verb 


see 227, h. 
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ringor rictus, snarl. 

sequop secutus, follow. 

tuor tuitus, guard. 

Also ttieor, tueri. 

nlciscor nltus, avenge. 

utor U8118, use. 

vescor ea/t. 

Be-vertoTj reversui, retoni, and other compounds of vertOf are generally 
dep<Hient only in the forms from the present stem and in the perfect par- 
ticiple. 

237. Except those given in 236 and 236, the verbs 
whose present stem ends in so- have no perfect and per- 
fect participle stems, or else take those of their primi- 
tives; as, adhaerescoy adkaesi^ adhaesum. When de- 
rived from nouns or adjectives they form their perfect 
stem (in the few cases in which they have any) regularly ; 
those in -&3c5 having &v-, and those in -esod having a-, 
after the analogy of the first and second conjugations; 
as, vesperdsdt^ vesperdvit ; durescoj durul. 

a. The quantity of the vowel before so in incepidye verbs is 
always long, except in the few cases of verbs derived from con- 
sonant stems of the third conjagation. Thus : — 

Inveterdsco, adsiiescd, cresco, dlsco^ seised, etc. 

Short are — 

CoaZesedy gemisco, ingemiscd, tremesco, contremisco, vlvescd, 
revwisco, adipiscory indipiscor, depedscor, en^ergiscor, nan- 
ciscor, paeiscor, profieiscar, reminiscor, ulciscor. 

238. The following list contains the common verbs of 

the FOURTH conjugation, which form the perfect or perfect 

participle stem, or both, irregularly : — 

. . (amicui) . _ , 

amicio •< j^ r amictus, dothe. 

a-perio apeml apertus, open. 

ad-sentior adsensus smn adsensus, assent. 

eom-perio compeii comperta8,^n^. 
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e5 


IvI 


itmiiy go* 


ex-perior 


expertoB sum 


expertus, try. 


farcio 


farsi 


{tsi,}-#- 


fulciS 


falsi 


f ultus, prop up. 


hauriS 


hand 


haustus, drawj hansunis. 


metior 


mensus sum 


( mensus, ) 

. ^. > measure, 
mSntltas, ) 


operi5 


opernl 


opertas, cover. 


op-perior 


oppertus sum 


(opperitus,; -^ 


5rdior 


Srsnssom 


5r8as, begin. 


oriop* 


ortas sum 


orfeus, me, oriturus. 


queo 


qidyl 


qaitas, can. 


raacio 




raosum, be hoarse. 


re-perio 


repper! 


TepeTtaSyfind. 


saepio 


saepsi 
rsalal -i 


saeptus, hedge in. 


salio 


^saliviV- 
(salii ) 


leap. 


sancio 


san^ 


irr}"^- 


sarcio 


sarsi 


sartus, patch. 


sarrio 


fsarrivl 
\sami! 


sarritus, hoe. 


sentio 


sens! 


aeu8UB,feel. 


sepelio 


sepelivi 


sepultus, bury. 


yenio 


veni 


yentom, come. 


Tincio 


vinxi 


yinctus, bind. 



IRRBGniiAR VERBS (Verba andmala). 

239. A few yerbs take no thematic yowel in iheir 
present stems, but add the endings directly to the root, 
and are therefore called tjnthematic verbs, or, because 
these forms differ from those of the regular conjugations, 
IBBEGULAB yerbs. 

« See 227, a. 
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240. (1.) Originally all verbs with vowel roots were 
unthematic, but all except d&re^ to give, passed over into 
the thematic conjugation.* 

(2.) Several verbs with consonant roots remained on- 
thematic in most of the forms from the present stem. 
They are eaae^ be; vdle, wish; Tidlle^ be unwilling; 
fnalle, prefer ; ferre^ bring ; Jlen^ become ; edere, eat. 

The unthematic verbs are conjugated as follows : — 

24L dare, to give. 

Prinoipal Paris. 



FRBS. INDIO. FRBS. 


mFEN. PEBF. INDIC. 


PEBF. PABT. 


d5t d&re dddl 


d&tus 




Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


FUTURE. 


d5t 


dabam 


dab5 


6Sa 


dabte 


dabis 


dat 


dabat 


dabit 


damus 


dab&nus 


dabimus 


datis 


dab&tis 


dabitis 


dant 




dabunt 


FBRFBOT. 




FUTURE PEBF. 


6j6dl,ete. 


dSderam, etc. 
Subjunctive. 


ddder5, 6^ 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


dem demus 


darem 


daremus 


des detis 


dares 


daretis 


det dent 


daret 


darent 




PLUPERFECT. 


dederim, etc. 


dedisNsem, 6^ 



* Snoh are fari, speak ; Jlare, blow ; ndrtf swim ; stare, stand ; flere, 
weep ; nerej spin ; 'plerey fill (used only in compounds) ; cire, call ; ire, go ; 
qmre, be able ; scirey know. (Of. also 230, d, 1.) 

t This f onn is, of course, thematic. 
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La XlaZAJXUja m 

iMFEaATIVB. 






PBK8BNT. 






FUTUBB. 


dft* 


date 




dat5 
dat5 


dat5te 
dant5 


PRESENT. 




FBBFEOT. 




FUTURE. 


dare 




dedisae 


datOros (-a» -um) esse 



Pabticiples. 
Pres. d&ns, dantis Fat dattbnis (-a^ -um) 

Gebund. Supine. 

dandl, etc, datum, datH 

a. The passive is regolary except that the first person of the 
present indicative and sabjonctive do not occur. 

b. Thus are conjugated the fournsyllabled compounds, as 
circumdare, vemimdare, etc. The three-syllabled compounds 
— dederCy edere, prodere, reddere, trddere, vendere — are reg- 
ular thematic verbs of the third conjugation. So also the follow- 
ing verbs, which are not compounds of do, dare, but of another 
do (corresponding to the Greek riOrffu), which means put, set : 
dbdere, addere, condere, ahscondere, credere, indere, obdere, per- 
dere, subdere. 

e. Early forms of the present subjunctive occur as follows : 
dicds, duim, duis, duit, dmtU, So perduim, perduls, perdvit, 
perduint ; creduam, credtuLs, creduat, creduis, creduint.f 

For esse, see 215. 

242. velle, be willing, wish. 





Principal Parts. 




pbes. indic. 


PRES. INFTN. 


PERF. INDIC. 


vol5 


velle 


volui 



* This form is, of oonne, thematic. 

t For a few other rare forms, see any large grammar. 
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Indicative. 




PRESBNT. 


vol5 

vis 

volt (vult) 


volumus 
voltis (vultis) 
volunt 


IMPERFECT. 


FUTURE. PERFECT. 


volebam, etc. 


volam, etc. volul, etc. 


PLUPERFECT. 

volueram, etc. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

voluerd, etc. 



SuBJUNCnVB. 
PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

velim velimus vellem vellemus 

veils velitis velles velletis 

velit velint vellet vellent 



PERFECT. 

voluerim, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 

voluissein, etc. 



Infinitives. Participle. 

Pres. velle volens 

Perf . voluisse 

a. Si vis, if you please, is often contracted to sis. 
243. n511e (ne^dle')^ be luiwilling. 
Principal Parts, 
pres. indic. pres. infin. perf. indic. 

n5l5 n5lle n5lui 

Indicative. 

PRESENT. 

n5l5 nolumus 

n5n vis n5n voltis (n5n vultis) 

n5n volt (ii5ii vult) n5lunt 
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IMPERFECT. 

ndlSbam, etc. 

PLUFEBFBOT. 

nalueram, etc. 



FUTUSE. 

n5lam, eU. 



FEBBCT. 

ndliily ete. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

n6lu€ir5, etc. 



Subjunctive. 



PRESENT. 

n51im nalXmus 

n5lls ndlitis 

n5lit ndlint 

PERFECT. 

nSluerim, etc. 



IMPERFECT. 

n511ein noUemus 
naUes naUetis 

n511et nallent 

PLUPERFECT. 

ndluissem, etc. 



Imperative. 

PRESENT. future. 

nail naiite naHta nalltate 

naiita 

Infinitives. Participle. 

Pres. nalle nalens 

Ferf . naluisse 

a. Nevis and rievolt occur in Flantas. 

244. mfiUe (mage-velle')j prefer. 
Principal Parts. 



PRES. INDIC. 


PRES. INBIN. PERF. INDIC. 


mala 




Indicative. 

PRESENT. 


mala 

m§.yis 

mSvolt 


(mavult) 


mSIumus 

mavoltis (mSvultis) 
malunt 
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IMPEBFBCT. 

malibam, etc. 



FUTUBE. 

xnglam, etc. 



FEBFECT. 

mfilul, etc. 



FLUFEBEBCT. ^ 

mfilueram, etc. 



FUTUBE FEBFECT. 

mfiluerd, etc. 



Subjunctive. 

FBESENT. IMFEBFBCT. 

mfilim mSlimus mSllem mfiUSmus 

iTiSlTa injlLlf- ^ff inSll§8 iTig.11S - h| ff 

malit xnalint mfiUet m&llent 



FEBFECT. 

mSluerim, etc. 



FLUFEBFECT. 

mfiluissem, etc. 



Infinitives. 
Pres. malle 
Perf. maluisse 

a. Havotoy rjidvolunt, mdvolet, mJavelim^ ma/veUs^ mavdity 
mavellem, occnr in Plaatns. 

245. ferre, bring. 

ACTIVB. FASSIVE. 

Pbincifal Pabts. 

Pres. Ind. f er5 f eror 

Pres. Inf. ferre ferri 

Perf. ind. tuU* latus* sum 

Inbicativb. 

FBESENT. 

fer5 f erixxms f eror ferimTur 

f era f ertis f erris (-re) f erimini 

f ert fenint f ertur feruntur 

* These forms are from other roots: iuli, from Vto/, toUd; Idiusy for 
Udtua, from Vt/o. 
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Imperfect f erSbam, ete. 

Fatare f eram, etc 

Perfect tull, etc. 

Fluperf ect tuleram, ete. 

Fot Pert tulerGy ete. 



SUBJ UNOnVE. 



Pres. feram,^^ 
Imp. f errem, etc. 
Perf . tulerim, etc. 
Pin. tuliasem, ete. 



ferSbar, ete. 
f erar, etc. 
Ifttus BaaLfetc. 
Ifttus eram, ete. 
Ifttus eaS^ete. 



f erar, etc 
f error, etc. 
Ifttus mm, 6^. 
Ifttus essem, eta. 



fer 



ferte 



Imfebativk. 

PRESENT. 

ferre 



feriminl 



FUTUBE. 

f ert5 f ert5te f ertor 

f ert5 f erunt5 f ertor 



feruntor 



Imfunitives. 

Pres. ferre f erri 

Perf. tulisse Ifttus (-a, -um) 

Fat IfttQrus (-a, -um) esse Ifttum M 



Pabticiples. 
Tres. ferens 
Perf. 
Fature, l&ttirus, -a^ -um 

Gerund. 
f erendl, etc. 

Sufinb. 

l&tum 
l&tii 



l&tus (-a^ -um) 

Gerundive. 
ferendus (-a^mm) 
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a, Bedaplicated fomifl from the perfect stem, as UstviJ^ etc, 
are found in the comic writers* 

246. fieri, become. (It is also used as the passive of 
fado^ do, make.) 

Principal Parts. 



FRES. INDIC. 




PRBS. INFIN. 


PERF. INDIC. 


f!5 




fieri 
Indicative. 

PRESENT. 


f actus sum 




fI5 




fimus 




fis 




ntis 




fit 




flunt 


IMPEBFECT. 




FUTURE. 


PERFECT. 


fiebam, etc 




Gsmyete. 


f actus sum, ete. 


FLUPERFECT. 




FUTURE PERFECT. 


f aotus eram, etc. 




f actus er5, etc. 



Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

fiajn,etc. ^ereju^etc. factoBahnyetc f actus essem, 6f<^ 



Imperative. 



Present H 



Infinitives. 

Pres. fieri 

Perf . f actus (-a, -um) esse 

Fat factum iri 

Gerundive. 
f adendus (-a> -um) 



fite 
Participle. 



f actus (-a, -um) 

Supine. 
facta 
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a. G>mpoiind8 of f acid which retain the foil form hare /to in 
the passive; as, ealefaeiOf caleflo; benefatcidy beneflo. ConJUy 
defttf and Inftt also occur, but compounds with prepositions 
regolariy form their own passives ; as, conficiOf canficwr ; per- 
ficidy perfieior. 

247. edere, eat* 

Principal Parts. 
ed5 Sese or edere edi Semn 

Indicative. 

PRESENT. 

ed5 edimiis 

68 or edis * editis or Sstis 

§st or edit edunt 

IMPERFECT. FUTURE. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. FUT. PERF. 

edSbaniy etc. edam, etc. Sdl, etc. Sderam, etc. Sderd, ete. 
Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. imperfect. 

edam or edim ederem or §ssem 

ed§43 ^^ edIs ederes < 



edat << edit ederet '^ §sset 

edSmus ^< edimus ederemus << Sssimiis 

ed&tis << editis ederetis << Sssetis 

edant << edint ederent << essent 

perfect. pluperfect. 

Sderiin, etc. §dissem, etc. 

Imperative. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

§8 or ede editO or 6Bt5 

edits " S8t5 

edite <' este edit5te << §st5te 

edunt5 

* The short f onns occur in the same places in which the forms of sum 
begin with es. 
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IfiFmiTiva B* Pabtioiplb. 

Fres. esseor edere 
Perf . edisse 
Fut. esOrus (-ct, -mn) esse feOras (-a, -mn) 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. editur or estur 
Lnp. Subj. ederetur << SssStur 
a. Ambedo has participles amhedens and amhestis. 
Comedo has comestcs^ comesurtiSy and rare comsstus ; also, 
comedimy comedlsy comedU. 

Adedo and exedo have adesus and exiesus, 

248. ire, go (Vi), also presents some of the irr^^ 
larities of tinthematie verbs. 

Principal Pabts. 
pbes. ind. pbbs. infin. perf. ind. pebf. pabt. 

e5 ire Ivi(ii) itum 

Indicative. 

PRESENT. 

e5 imus 

Is Itis 

it eunt 

IMPEBF. FUT. PEBF. PLUPEBF. FUT. PEBF. 

Ibam, etc. ib5, etc. Ivi (ii), etc. Iveram, etc. Iver5, etc. 

SUBJUNCTTVE. 
PBESENT. IMPEBF. PEBF. PLUPEBF. 

earn, e&s, etc. irezu, etc. iverim, etc Ivissezu, etc. 





Impebative. 


PBESENT. 


FUTUBE. 


I Ite 


ltd Itate 




!t5 eunto 
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iNFDnnvzs. Pabtioiplbs. 

Pres. Ire iSns (euntis, etc) 
Perf . ivisse 

Fat itOrus (-a, -um) esse itOrus (-a> -um) 

Gebund. 
eundl, etc. 

a. In compounds, fuiore forms in earn, ies, iety etc., occadonr 
ally occur; and the tenses from the perfect stem more com- 
monly omit the v ; as, ahuy redieram, etc. 

b, Istisy tsseniy and Isse, occur for Ivistisy Ivissenty Ivisse. 
(Cf . 228, a.) 

DBPBCnVB VERBS {Verba difecava), 

249. The following verbs are used in only a few forms, 
and are therefore called defective verbs : — 

(1.) 5<U, hate, though a perfect form, has a present 
meaning. It occurs in the following forms : — 

Indicative. 
Perf. 5di or 5sus sum, I hate, etc. 

Plnp. adercun, I hated, etc. 

Fut. Perf. 5der5, 1 shall hate, etc. 

Subjunctive. 
Perf. 5derini, etc. Plup. 5dis8exu, etc. 

Infinitives. Pabticiples. 

Perf. 5disse 5sus (-c^ -um) {active sense) 

Fut. osOrus (-a, -um) esse osOrus (-ct, -um) 

a. Odivit occurs (M. Ant6n. in Cic, Phil,^ xiii., §42). 

(2.) memini, remember, is also a perfect form mth a 
present meaning, and has — 

Indicative. 
Perf. memini, I remember, etc. 

Plup. memineram, I remembered, etc. 

Fut Perf. meminerd, I shall remember, etc. 
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SuBJUNCnVB. 

Perf . meminerixn, etc. Flap, meminissem, etc. 

Imperative. 
Fat mement5 mementSte 

iNFiNrnvB. 
xneniiziisso 

(8.) ooepi, have begun, has — 

Indicative. 
Perf. ooepi, etc. Plup. ooeperam, etc. Fat Perf. ooeperS, etc. 

Sotjunctive. 
Perf. ooeperim, etc. Flap, ooepissem, etc. 

Infinitives. Participles. 

Perf. coepisse ooeptus (-a, -um) 

Fat coeptQrtis (-a, -um) esse coepturus (-a, -um) 

a. With a passive infinitiye the deponent forms are used: 
coepius egty erat, etc. 

(4.) &i5, say, has — 

Indicative, 
present. imperfect. 

fii5 Riebam SriebSmus 

ais fiieb&s fiieb&tis 

ait fiiunt fiiebat fiiebant 

Subjunctive, 
present. 
fiiSs fiiat Slant 

Imperative. Participle. 

ai aiens 

a. The comic writers have the imperfect forms a^dSf aihatj 
aihant, and treat them as dissyllables. 
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(5.) inquam, say, has — 




Indicative. 




Pres. inquam -quia -quit -quimus -quitis -quiunt 


Imp. inquiebat 


inquiebant 


inqulbat 




Fat inquiSs inquiet 




Perf . inquisH inquit 




Subjunctive. 




Pres. inqui&s inquiat inqui&tiB inquiant 


Imperative. 




inque 




inquita 




(6.) f&rl, to speaks has — 




Indicative. 




Pres. 


f&tur 


Fat. f&bor 


f&bitup 


Perf. 


f&tusest 


Plap. f atus eram 




Imperative. 




f&re 




Infinitive. 


Participles. 


fan (f arier) 


f&ns 




f&tus (-a, -um) 


Gerund. 


Gerundive* 


Gen. fandl 


f andus, ete. 


Abl. f anda 




Supine. 




fata 




(7.) que5, can, has — 




Indicative. 




Pres. quea quis quit quimus quitis queunt 


Lnp. quibam quibat 


quibant 


Fut quibS 


quibunt 


Perf. quivi quivit 


qulverunt 
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Qiiiret quXrent 

Quiverit 

Quissent 

Participle. 
QuiSns (quemitis, etc.) 



SUBJUNCTTVB. 

Pres. queam, etc. 
Lnp. quirem 
Perf. 
Plup. 

Infinitives, 
Pres. quire 
Perf. quivisse (quisse) 

(8.) nequeO, cannot, has — 

Indicative. 
Pres. nequeo nonqiiis nequit -quimiis -quitis -queunt 
Imp. nequibam -qiubat neqiaibant 

Fat. nequibunt 

Perf. nequivi -quivisti -qmvit nequlverunt 

Subjunctive. 
Pres. nequeam, etc. 
Imp. nequlrem, etc, 
Plup. neqmsset 

Infinitives. Participle. 

Pres. neqture nequiens (nequeuntis, etc.) 

Perf. neqmvisse 

a. Passive forms of these two verhs are occasionally found 

with a passive infinitive, as with eoept (see ahove). So quUuTy 

quedtur, queantur, quittis, etc., neqmtur and nequitum est^ etc. 

KoTB. It win be seen that queo and nequeo are conjugated just like eo. 

(9.) quaee5, beg, has — 
Ind. Pres. qiiaes5 quaesit quaesumus 

Inf. Pres. quaesere 

(10.) Isolated forms are — 
a. Imperative have, havete, be well, blessed, etc. 
havetd 
Infinitive havere 
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h. Ind. Pros. 8alve5, 1 am welL 
'' Fut salvebis 
Imper. 8alv§, salvete, be well, hail! 

8alv§t5 
Infin. salvSre 

e. Lnper. oedo, cette, say, let as have, etc. 

d. Ind. Pres. o5nfit, defit, deHunt, Infit, Influnt, 

accomplish. fail. begin. 

<< Fut o5nnet defiet 
Subj. Pres. o5nfiat dSflat interflat (Lucr.) 

Imper* o5nfieret 

Infin. o5nfleri defierl effieri, interflerl 

(Plaotos) 

e. Ind. Pres. ovat, have an ovation.* 
Subj. Pres. ovet 

" Imp. ov&ret 
Participle ovSus ov&tus ov&tQnis 
Gerund ovandi 

IBfPERSONAL VERBS. 

250. Impersonal verbs are such as are used only in 
the third person singular and without a personal subject. 
The most common are the following : — 

a. Ten verbs denoting mental or moral states : — 
decet, it is proper, becoming, oportet, ought. 
libetf it is pleasant. ptget, be disgusted. 

licet, I, you, he, etc., may. paenitety repent. 
liqvsty it is clear. pudet, be ashamed. 

miseret, pity. tdedetj be weary of. 

* An oyation among the Romans -was a sort of lesser '* triumph,'' in 
which the general rode on horseback instead of in a chariot, as in the 
regular *^ triumph.'' 
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b. Verbs denoting the state of the weather: — 
fidgety \ lapidat, it rains stones. 
fulgurate > it lightens. ningity it snows. 
fulminatf ) pluity it rains. 

gelatf it freezes. toncUf it thonders. 

grandiruUy it hails. vesperdscit, \ 

iuucescU, ) *» «» tnvesperascU, ) 

c. Also the following : — 

aceidity it happens. interest^ it concerns. 

constat, it is accepted, be- tuvat, it delights. 

lieved. praestaty it is better. 

cantingity it happens favor- placety it pleases. 

ably. re/er^, it concerns. 

eanvenity it is agreed upon, rettatf it remains. 
displicety it displeases. 

PARTICLES. 

KoTB. Adverbs, so far as they are capable of inflectioii, ha;?e been 
treated under the Comparison of Adjectiyea (174-176). Their fartiher 
treatment, as well as that of prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, 
belongs partly under Syntax, but mostly under Word-Fonuation, and will 
be found there. 

For adverbs (derivation), see 292, 293 ; — (syntax), see 557. 

For prepositions (in composition), see 301 ff. 

For *' (syntax), see 428 fE., and 558 ff. 

For conjunctions, see 562 ff. 

For interjections, see 583. 

WORD-FORMATION {Derivatw verliarum). 

251. (1.) Words are either simple (simplida) or COM- 
POUND (compositd). 

(2.) Simple words are such as contain only one com- 
plete stem; as, ludu^Sy game; rejr-o, rule; nafwraii-s, nat- 
uraL 

(8.) Compound words are such as contain two or more 
complete stems ; as, magnanimus (magno- + aniriKh)^ 
high-souled ; intdlego (J,nter -|- lego)^ understand. 
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262. (1.) Simple words are divided into FRiMinyES 
(^primifiva) and debivatives (derivatd), 

(2.) Pkimitiye words are such as are formed directly 
from roots ; as, rexy king, Vreg ; cavuSj hollow, \/cav ; 
€?ico, say, ^dic. 

(3.) Deriyatiye words are such as are formed from 
noun, adjective, or verb stems; as, cndpaTe^ to blame, 
from cfolpa (stem cvlpa-) ; ftlAcitaAy happiness, from 
fWix (stem feRjo) ; memorability remarkable, from we- 
m&rare (stem mefnuyra-). 

a. Words derived from noun or adjective stems are called 
DENOMINATIVES {denomindtwa) ; those from verb stems are 
called VEBBALS {verbdlia). 

Stbong and Weak Forms of Roots. 

253. Many roots appear in two forms, a strong form 
and a weak form. Thus : — 

Weak Foim. Strong Form. 

teg-era, to cover. tog-a, a toga. 

tug-erey to flee. fOg-i, I have fled, 

a. There are a few instances of triple root forms. Thus: 
fid-^, {tditdulae8a,fui-u8y iai^ivlyfoed^usy treaty. Cf. c^o-num, 
gift, with dorS and dSrtus, 

Simple Words. 

NoTB. The ciApn. of yarioiis Latin words is very obscure. They ean- 
not be referred to any known roots. It is, of coarse, only the weU estab- 
lished, common formations that can profitably be treated here. 

Words without Suffixes. 

254. A few nouns and adjectives are formed without 
any suffix,* the root itself serving as a stem. Thus: — 

cor^ n., heart ; Wcord pes, m., foot ; ^ped 

lux, f., light; ^luc trux (adj.), savage; '^tirao 

a. The unthematic verbs (see 239 ff.) also have no suffixes. 
h. A very few roots are reduplicated ; as, mar-moTy n., mar- 
ble ; tur4ur, m., turtle-dove. 

* For the definition of *' suffix," see 56. 
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Words with SufELxes. 
255. The common suffixes as they appear in Latin 
words are as follows : — 
(1.) Forming vowel stems. 



o-,a-, 


io^, ia-, 




ro-, r&. (lo-, Ifir, ri-, U-) 


i- 


mo-, m&- 


to-, ta- (SO-, SSr) 


u- 


no-, n§r 


ti. (si-) 


bo-,b5r 


ni- 


tu- (su-) 


00-, CSr 


nu- 


tro-, tra-, tri- (cf. tr-, below). 


do-, da- 




VO-, va- (UO-, U5r) 


(2.) Formin 


g CONSONANT stems. 


BnfuZa 


NonuSing. 


BuiBx. Norn. Sing. 




ia- 


es 


ent- ens 


-< 


er- 

or- us, 


us; er (is) 
ur; or (6s) 


( min- men 
( m5n- m5 




. 6r- 


OS, or 


( tr- ter (cf . tr-, 


Jin. 


en; 6 


< tor- tor above). 




lon- 


5 




( sor- sor 



a. Suffixes are called pbimaby when applied directly to 
roots to form the stems of primitive words, secondary or 
DEBiVATiVE when applied to simple stems to make the stems of 
derivative words. 

Note. To help the pupil in understanding the growth of words, his at- 
tention should be caUed to groups like the following : — 

iv/rub 
rub-US, m., a bramble bush. ruihe-r, red, ruddy. 

[rubi-cus.*] Bubr-iuSf a man^s name. 

Rubic-o, the Rubicon (Red River), rubri-ca, f., red earth. 
rubicun-dus, ruddy. rubric-drej to color red. 

rubicundu4u8j somewhat ruddy. Rubricd-tuSf a river in Spain. 

on (oris), n., mouth* 

or-dref to plead. 

ord'tor, m., pleader, orator. 

ordtor-ius, belong^ing to an orator. 

* The form nibicus does not itself occur, but is presupposed by Buinto in 
conjunction with words like beUicus and modicusy from beUum and modus. 
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Nouns and Adjectives. 
256. Ab examples of primitive nouns and adjectives 
formed from roots with the foregoing suffixes may be 
given the following : — 



(1.) Vowel stems : — 

scrVha^ m., a scribe 

ludrUSy m., play 

caV'US, -a, -wm, hollow 

a4yuSj* f., needle 

mor-4mSy m., disease 

jpavrci, -06, -a, few 

geririus, m., guardian spirit 

for^nuiy f., report 

pug^nus, m., fist 

mag-nus, -a, -urn, gpreat 

liirna, i,, moon 

jpor^is, m., bread 

ruh-e^j -ra, -rwm, red 

8el4a, f., seat 

al4'us, -a, -wm, high 

vee-tis, m., lever 

Jruo-ttcs^ m., fruit 

corsus, m., fall 

cor-vos, m., raven 

ar-vom, n., ploughed field 

eq-^iis, m.f horse 
(2.) Consonant stems : — 

?iw5es,t genitive nub4s, f., cloud. 



Vac -}-^ 
Vwor-j-5o- 
\^)aw -f- ^^ «uid cS- 
\^e7i -f" ^ 

Wpug + no- 
Wmag -}- ?io- and nSr 
^luc 4" ^*^ 
Vpa -J- ni- 
Vrn^ _J_ ro- and ror 
Vsed-\-lar 
^al -\- to- and tOr 
Wvec -|- t{r 
^frug -\- tvr 

\fcor -|- vo- 
Var -f- vo- 
Veg' 4-^*0- 



* The piimitiYe adjeoiives fonned with the snffix u- all afterwards 
received aif i and passed over into the third declension. Thns : — * 
ienru-is^ ihin *Jten 

ping-U'isj fat ^ping 

8ud-v-ts (for 8uad-U'is)f sweet ^sudd 
U-v-is (iorleg-u-is), light \/^^ 

t Cf . 109. 
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gentis, 


*i 


nemiiSf 


« 


fulgor, 


u 


carddy 


u 


virgd, 


u 


fidmen, 


« 


sermo, 


(( 


jCHiter, 


(( 


dator, 


« 



NOUJJS IN -LUS,-LA,-LUM. 166 

lateTj genitdye lat-er-4s, m., brick. 
gen-er^Sy n., birth. 
newror-is, n., grove. 
fulg'Or4s, m., flash, gleam. 
cardriririsy m., hioge. 
virg-ivris, f., maiden. 
no-miivdsj n., name. 
ser-iTWTiris, m., speech. 
portr-is, m., father. 
dortor-is, m., giver. 

Nouns (and Adjectives) In -xi7», -jiii, -xrar. 

257. The suffixes lo-, !&-, form a series of nouns and a 
few adjectives from primitive o- stems, the o regularly 
becoming u before the 1 of the suffix. Thus : — 

dmt4us, m., ring. iacurlum, n., javelin. 

ocurlus, m., eye. cingtirlum, n., girdle. 

r(ibu-la, m., pettifogger. iugi(rlum, n., collar-bone. 

tegu4a, f., tile. gamUvs, -a, -«*m, talkative. 

Note. Some of these words seem to have been f onned from primitiTes 
onee actually in nse, but early supplanted by their derivatives, others to 
have been built upon the same pattern from roots or stems from which no 
corresponding primitive was ever used. This second process came about 
as foUows : There are a few words, like speculuniy n., mirror, and figvlus, 
m., potter, which seem to have been made from u- stems rather than O- 
stems. Having words like these and others like dmilua (from the stem 
ano- -\- the sufBz lo-), the Romans confounded the ending of the stem 
•with the suffix and transferred -ulus, as a new ending, to other kinds of 
stems (or roots serving as stems). So in English, having inherited from 
Latin words like " portable," in wluch the "a" belongs to the stem, we 
transfer this "a" with the ending and form "bearable'* from "bear." 
This process is called fokmatiok bt analogy. It is often impossible to 
teU whether a given Latin word was formed from a real primitive which 
afterwards became obsolete, or whether it simply grew by analogy. 

258. (1.) The same suffixes lo-, la- (ro, ra-), added 
to a series of stems (mostly obsolete) in bo- and oo-, be- 
came fused with these syllables into the endings -bulum, 
-oulum, -brum, -crum. 
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(2.) The endings -bolum, -oolttm, -brtun, -ormn, to 
which for convenience may be added -trmn, form neuter 
nouns denoting means or instrument. Thus : — 

sta-bulum^ stall cf . stdre^ to stand \/sta, 

turirbulumy censer '^ tus (turi8)j frankincense. 

vocd-hulum, word *^ vocdre^ to call, name. 

po-culumy cup " potdre^ to drink. 

vehi-culum, vehicle " vehere^ to draw. 

perirculumj trial, danger " eayperiri^ to try. 

CTtrbrum, sieve " cemere^ to sift, distinguish* 

d^vrbrumy shrine '^ huere, to wash, atone for. 

candelorbrumy candlestick '^ candere, shine, candela, can- 
dle. 

sepul-cnim, tomb " sepetire, to bury. 

simtUd-crum, image ** simuldre, make like, pre- 

tend. ^ 

rostrum, rake ^rdd -[- tro- (primary). 

arortrwm^ plough stem of ardre + tro- (second- 

ary). 

fer64rum^ bier cf. /err«, to carry. 

Diminutives. 

259. The same suffixes lo-, 1&-, came often to have a 
diminutive force,* forming a large number of nouns 
usually of the same gender as their primitives. They also 
form a few diminutive adjectives. Thus : — 

(1.) From stems in ft- or o-, the stem vowel appearing 
as u generally, but as o after e, i, and v. Thus : — 

mdu4us, a little nest, from ntdiis, 
centtrla " cena, dinner. 

oppidurlum " oppidumj town. 

aZveo-lics " alveus, a hollow. 

fUM/u8 " fUius^ son. 

* Compare the English *' bookish" and '^bluish*" '^suimy" and 
"sonny.'' 
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cldvo4ti8 * from ddvos, a naiL 

parvo4us, -a, -urn " parvos, smalL 

(2.) From dental and palatal stems, with a u added 
by analogy. Thus : — 

aetat^Urla from aetas, a period of life. 
reg-u-lus " rex^ king. 

voontrla " voa;, voice. 

capitru-lum ^^ caputs head. 
(3.) If a liquid precedes the stem vowel of the primi- 
tive (a or o) that vowel is dropped and the liquid assimi- 
lated, sometimes with slight further change. Thus : — 
ageUus (for ager-vdv^s) from ager, field. 
patella " patera, saucer. 

capella ** capra, goat 

puella " puera, girL 

(but puer-Airlus) ** pu£r, boy. 

aselhis ^' asirms, ass* 

pvlvVluB ^' pulvlnuSy cushion. 

corolla " corona, wreath. 

columella " columna, pillar. 

sigilla (n. pi.) " slgnum, sign. 

hacillum ^^ baciUum, stafP. 

tabeUa << tabtUa, tablet 

ocellus " oculus, eye. 

And by analogy 

lapillus " Zapts, stone. 

codicillics " coc^ea;, a writing (origi- 

nally, bark). 
(4.) In the case of diminutives from other consonant 
stems and from &-, u-, and i- stems, the endings have the 
forms, -cuius, -cula, -culum.f Thus : — 
sermunrculus from semio, speech. 

* The o was afterwards weakened to u, of course, as in the prhnitiyes. 
Hence, cldwlus, parvtdus, etc 

t In some cases hecause an intervening stem in OO- has disappeared, in 
others through growth hy analogy. 
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rumtts-cultis from rumor y report 
arbus-cula ** arbor, tree. 

bvrcula " 65#, cow. 

flos-culm « flosj flower. 

mater-ctUa ^^ mater, mother* 

eor-culum " cor, heart 

die-cula " rfi6«, day. 

canlrcula " cants, dog. 

arti-ctUua " ar^t«, limb. 

comirculum " eomuy horn. 

a. ^anun-ctt/us, from rana, frog; furwuculus, from ySr, 
thief; and c(mt;en^i-<n<Zum, £rom convenfus, meeting, are alao 
found. 

b. A few diminutives are further formations, as : -^ 
aculeua from aeus, needle [acu -f- 

l0'\-i0'']. 
homuncw (beside homunctUus) " hom^, man [Aomon 

+ CO + 1<? + 5»-]. 

c. There are also a few double formations ; as : — 

aselltUus aselltis oMnus. 

Adjectives in -lis and -ris, 

260. The same suffixes (lo-, !&-, ro-, rft-) with the vowel 
weakened and thus appearing as 11- *, ri-, form a series of 
adjectives denoting various ways of "belonging to." 
Thus: — 

humi-lis^ low from humus,^ ground. 

agirlis, nimble ^' an obsolete ag%i8,X 

nobi-lis, famous as if from rwhua, 

utirlis, useful " " " utua. 

ndturorlis, natural from natura, 

* There -was a marked tendency of Latin adjeddves to pass into i- stem 
forms and follow the third dedendon. Cf. the double forms in 155, 7, 
and the forms in 256, 1, footnote. 

t For the weakening of the stem vowel o of the primitiye to i in the 
derivative, see 59. 

t The existence of a form agus is shown by the compound prod-iguM 
beside co-dgu4urH. 
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lunorrisy of the moon from luna. 

fide4i8y faithful « fides. 

tribu4is,* of the same tribe ^' tribus. 

hos^tdisy hostile ^ hastis. 

261. Words like agilisy nobilisy utUis^ came to be re- 
garded as verbals. Then the endings -bills and -tills were 
added to verb-stems to make adjectives denoting ten- 
dency (more often passive than active). Thus : — 

amdrbilis^ lovable. terrirbilis, terrible. 

fiiednlisy lamentable, tearfoL versortUis, movable. 

a. PlaiLsirbUiSy worthy of applause, and some others, seem to 
be from noonrstems. 

262. Through the transference of the stem vowel to the 
suffix arose the endings -aris, -alls, -ells, -His, -tills. 
Thus: — 

mUit-ariSy military from miles. 

jpaptd^risy of the people '^ paptdus. 

ndv^is, naval ** navis. 

eapU-aliSy deadly, capital *^ caput. 

erudrelis, cruel " crudtis. 

vir4lis, manly " vir. 

peddUis, of the feet " pes. 

a. Such adjectives were often used as noons; as, aed-UiSy 
m., an aedile ; ovUey n., a sheep-fold ; and, dropping the final 
vowel, piigily m., boxer ; animcUy n., living thing. 

AdJECTTTES in "NUSy 'NAy -NUM. 

263. The suffixes no-, na-, form another series of ad« 
jectives denoting " belonging to." Thus : — 

mJag-mLSy^ great from ^mag + no- (primary). 

pater^usy of a father " pater. 
fdgi^niiSy beechen " fagus. 

* The long quantity of the pennltinuite a, i, or o, in snch deriyiitaTet has 
ncTer been satisfactorily explained. 

t This suffix was originally participial. 
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« 


dies. 


a 


heri. 


a 


eras. 


it 


aevom. 


ti 


diu. 


ti 


matutOn 


« 


vesper. 



160 WORD-FORMATION. 

EonySH%U9, Roman from Boma, 

coU^nus, hilly " coUis. 

fnarl^usy of the sea " mare. 

264. The sufl&xes no-, nft-, form many adjectives of 
TIM£. Thus : — 

hodier-nus, to-day's 

diuTMiiLSy of the day 

hester-rms, yesterday's 

crdsti^us, to-morrow's 

cteter-nus, everlasting 

diuti-nusy > , . , 

J . _^ y longHH>ntmuea 

dtutur-ntis, ) ^ 

mdtutt-miSy of the morning 

vespertv-nuSj of the evening 

265. Through the transference of stem vowels to the 
suffix -arose the endings -finus, -enus, -iuus. Thus: — 

mont^nus, mountainous from mdns. 

Oracchrdntts, of Gracchus. 

ser-emiSy calm. 

terr-enus, earthy " terrcu 

div-^nuSf god-like " dlvos. 

vlo^ntis, neighboring " vtctcs. 

a. With these adjectives compare nouns like membr^na, 
Aar-^na, reg-^na, ptstr-lnum, pcUr^nuSy anrirdna, forfyuna. 

b. The distributive numerals are also formed in -nus; as, 
btnl, senly etc. (See 157, 158.) 

Adjectives in -cus, -ca, -cum. 

266. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes CO-, ca-, which added to different kinds of stems 
give the endings -acus, -icus, uous, -ious, -atious. Thus : — 

pavrcus, few Wpav. 

bellircuSy warlike from bellum. 

civircus, of a citizen " civis. 
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cf. pud(yr. 
** cadere. 
horn pater. 
" vencUus, 
cf . fluvitis* 



Gallircusy Gallic from ChUus. 

ap-acuSf shady. 
pudrWUSy modest 
ead4icu8, ready to fall 
pcUr4cuSy of a father 
venati-euSy helonging to hontiiig 
fluvirdticuSy living in water 
a. Through the Greek come words like — 
SocraticiM, of Socrates. 
Iliacusy of Iliimiy Trojan. 
Corinthiacusy of Corinth. 
267. A suffix c- with the vowel dropped was added to 
&- stems, and the ending -Sx was then transferred to other 
stems, the adjective thus formed denoting a (generally 
faulty) tendency. Thus : — 

pugrir^irx {pugnarc48)y inclined to fight. 
atidra^Oy hold. 
tefirOrXy tenacious. 



Adjectives in -lUSy -X4, -ium. 

268. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes io-, i&-, which, added to different kinds of stems, 
give the endings -eus, -oius, -oeus, -icius, -aceus, -Icius. 
Such adjectives often denote matebial. Thus : — 

reg-his^ royal from rex. 

uxor4u8, nxorioas 

Ephes^usy of Ephesus. 

aur-eus (for aure^us), golden 

trUirceuSy wheaten 

(ledUirciuSy of an aedile 

patr4eiu8, patrician 

herborceusy grassy 

harundinrdceusy like a reed 

meretrieduSy meretricious 

tribun^usy trihunicial 



UQcory wife. 

aurum. 

" trUicum. 

" aedUis. 

" pater (through patricus). 

" herha. 
cf . harundo, 
from meretrlx. 
cf . tribunvs. 
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drdtar4u8, of an orator from drdtar. 

praetdr4usy praetorian " praetor. 

censdr4u8, of a censor '^ censor, 

a. From yarioos Greek proper names are formed adjectiTes 
in -Sub and -aeus. Thus : — 

UpicUreus, Epicurean. 
SmymaeuSy of Smyrna. 

269. The ending -firius * forms adjectives often becom- 
ing nouns and denoting trade or profession (masculine^, 
or PLACE (neuter). (Cf . 276, 4.) Thus : — 

8%<>-arvu8y m., assassin from ^xxiy dagger. 

advers-drius, -a, -wm, opposed " adversus. 

legwrirdriusy belonging to the legion ^^ legw. 

argent^riuSy m., banker ^ argentwn. 

ordifirdriusy -a, -nim, customary " ordo. 

tumtdttirariusy -a, -uniy hurried " tumtUtus. 

aer^riuniy n., treasury *^ aes. 

Nouns of Agency. 

270. Nouns of agency are formed from roots or verb 
stems with the suffixes t5r-, 85r-, masc., trio-, fern. 
Thus: — 

dortoTy giver from Vc^-j-for- (primary) ; cf. dare. 

drortoTy pleader, orator " stem dra- -|- tor- (secondary) ; cf. 

orare. 
suareoTy adviser " ^sudd- -f- sor- (primary) ; cf. 

sudd^re. 
vio4riXy conqueress " stem vie- -f- trto- ; cf . sincere. 

venortrtXy huntress " stem vend- -|- trie- ; cf. vendrt. 

So vidrtoTy summoner, through an obsolete vtdre; serirdrtdry 
senator, through an obsolete sendre. 

a. The suffix appears in the form tr- in the following : — 
frdrtexy m., brother (t. e., supporter. Cf . fero). 
mdrteTy i,y mother. palter y m., father. 

* This ending seeins to consist of ro- -|~ l^-, added at fiist to stems 
in a- and then transferred with the a to other stems. (Cf . first example.) 
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271. The person or (personified) thing which has to do 
with something is indicated by the following suffixes : — 

(1.) 5n.. Thus: — 
jfn'dee-o (for prae^oo-o), m., herald, Vvoc -}" ^^ (primary). 
centurirdj m., centurion, £rom centuria^ company of one hundred. 
(2.) ti-, dropping the vowel and forming the nominative 
in -es. Thus : — 

eqties (equi-tis), m., horseman. 
ales (cUi-tis), c, bird, 
a. Some of these nouns were originally adjectives. So cUes^ 
(orig.) winged. 

Abstract Nouns. 

272. Abstract nouns have the following endings : — 

-ia (-tia), -ium (-tium), -ies (-ties) 

-ta, -tSa, -tus ; -g5, -d5 (-tudo) 

-la, -15 (-ti6, -sio) ; -tus, -lira (-ttira, -sQra) 

Note. Abstract noons denoting quality are formed from nonn and ad- 
jective stems ; abstract nouns expressing action, from verb stems. They 
tend, however, to become more or less concrete, and the abstract meaning 
18 not always easy to trace. The English '* relation " nsed for '^ relative " 
is an example of this tendency of abstracts to become concrete. 

273. Abstract nouns denoting quality are formed 
with the following suffixes : — 

(1.) la-, fem. ; io-, neuter. Thus : — 

aiulcUyla, boldness from avdax, 

custdd-ia, guard '^ cusfos. 

mendac4um, lie " menddx, 

militia, military service " miles, 
hospitrium, hospitality " hospes. 

a. Through forms like mUitia and hospUium^ the endings 

-tia and -tiiun were transferred to other kinds of stems. 

Thus: — 

amlci4iaj friendship from amicus, 

duri4ia, sternness '^ durus, hard. 

8ervi4iumy slavery " servos. 
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b. Collateral fonns in -i$8 and -tiSs in the fifth declension 
appear beside the forms in -ia and -tia of the first Thus : ^ 
mdtenes beside mdteriay material. 
durities ^^ duritia, hardness. 
(2.) t&-, tat-,* tat-.* Thus : — 



from iuvems. 

" senex. 

" civis. 

" bonus. 

" piua. 

** maior (^ils) , greater. 

" honor, office, honor. 

vir. 

senex, 

servos. 



iuvenrtOy f., youth 
seneo4a, f., old age 
clvi4ds, i.y citizenship, state 
boni4ds, f., goodness 
pie4ds, f., filial affection, loyalty 
mdies-tdSi f*? majesty 
hones-tds, f., respectability 
vir4us, f., manliness, bravery, virtue 
seneo4us, f., old age 
servirtus, f., slavery 
a. The stem vowel is dropped in Ither^ds, freedom, from 
liber. 

(3.) gin- and din-.f The latter is especially common 
as an addition to stems in tu-, giving the ending -tud5. 
Thus: — 

imE-gdj f ., image. 
orlrgo, f ., origin 
aeru-go, f ., copper-rust 
vir-ago, f., virago 
torpe^, f., sluggishness 
cuplrdo, f., desire 
dtUce^o, f., sweetness 
mdgnirtuddy f ., size 
forti'tuddy f., endurance 
habi4udd jt f«) custom. 
val6-4uddy f., health. 

* These two suffixes consist of ti- (with vowel dropped) added to real 
or supposed stems in ta- and tu-. 

t I. e.y go- + in-, and do- -f in-. 

t Habitus {gen. -us) is more common, and suggests the type on which the 
words in -tad5 were built 



cf . orvn. 

from vir (by analogy), 
cf . torpere. 

" cupere. 

" dtdcis. 
from mdgnus. 

" fortis. 
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274. Abstracts denoting the name of an action are 
formed with the following snffixes : — 

(1.) 1&- (added to verb stems in e-, and the ending -ela 
then transferred to other stems). Thus : — 
cande-la, f ., candle cf. candere. 

tute4a, f., protection " tueri. 

dierU-ela, f., clientship " aliens, 

quer-eUay f ., complaint " qtteri. 

loqu-eUa, f., speech " loquu 

(2.) i5n- (tiSn-, si6n-).* Thus : — 
leg-id^ f., gathering, legion cf. legere. 

tnsU^o, f ., grafting " InsererCy Insitus, 

qtutest-dd, f., investigation " quaerere. 

mdns-id, i., a remaining << mamre, mansunu 

edgitat'io, f., reflection " cogitare^ cogitatus. 

largvt'idy f., bestowal of a largess " larglrly targUum. 
(3.) tu-. Thus: — 

tnMus, m., motion (contracted for movUvs) cf. movere. 
comita4u8, m., retinue " comUdrl, 

equitortus, m., cavalry " equitdre. 

mmiirtusy m., warning " moiiere. 

anhel{-4ics, m., panting " anheldre, 

(4.) r&- (added to stems in u-, and thus producing the 
endings -toa, -tura, -stira). Thus : — 

fig<ira, f., shape ci.fingere. 

plc-tura, f ., painting " pingere. 

vrsura^ t, use, enjoyment of a thing " utu 
cen^ura^f censorship. 
prae-tura, praetorship. 

Nouns with Various Endings. 

275. Act, bieans, or besult is denoted by the suffixes 

* These two sofBxes seem to be made by adding i6n- to the sterna of 
perfect participles. 

t Often thus coming to denote an office. 
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min- (oftener increased to mentd-) and m5iiio-,* neuter, 
and m5ni&-/ feminine. Thus : — 

ieg-men^ \ 

tegur^men, > covering cf. tegere. 

tegi^men^ ) 

certd-men, strife, contest " certdre. 

frdg^mentum, fragment " frangere. 

anwrmentum^ ornament " ortMure. 

argurmentum, argument " arguere. 

manurTnentum, memorial " monsre. 

condl^mentum, seasoning " condire, 

testimonium, testimony. 

queri^nionia, complaint. 

276. Nouns denoting place are formed with the fol- 
lowing suflSxes: to- (§to-), in&- (trinS-, trin5-), Hi-, 
ario-, tSrio- (sorio-). 

(1.) to-, eto- denote the place where something grows 

IN ABUNDANCE. ThuS : — 

arbtts-tum, orchard from arbor, 

quero^tum, oak-grove cf. querctis. 

vlriretum, vineyard " vinum. 

(2.) in&-, trln&-, trino- denote the place where some- 
thing IS DONE. Thus : — 

cvl-tnaj kitchen. tdns4rtna, barbernshop. 

sal-^nae, salt mines. pis-trmum, treadmill. 

a. Nouns in -In§> also often denote a science, and many have 
other meanings ; as, dlscipl-lna, teaching ; medic'lna, medicine ; 
reg-^na, queen ; rtM>na, downfall, etc. 

(3.) Hi- denotes especially the place where animals 



* The origin and development of these snfBxes, as of seyeral to be i 
tioned later (8to-, ina-, tnna-, ivo-, oso-, olento-, bundo-, cundo-, 
etc.), are partly too little known, partly too complicated, for explanation in 
a school grammar. It seems best, therefore, simply to chrcmicle them as 
they appear. 
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are kept. These nouns are the neuters of adjectives. (See 
260-262.) Thus : — 

av-^y sheepf old from ovis. 

ctUhUe, chamber. 
(4.) firio- forms nouns which are really the neuter of 
adjectives in -drius. (See 269.) Thus : — 
columlhdrium, dove-cote, tepid-drium, room for a warm bath. 

(5.) tSrio- (s6rio-) forms noims which are really the 
neuter of adjectives in -t5riu8 (-sSrius). (See 268.) 
Thus: — 

j>ra&4drium, general's tent. dever^ariumj inn. 

Patronymics. 

277. Patronymics (patronymica)^ that is, nouns de- 
noting descent, from the name of the father or other an- 
cestor, are formed with the following (Greek) endings : 
-ides (fem. -is), -ides (fern. -Sis), -lades (fern, -ias), and 
-ades. 

a. The masculine patronymics (i. 6., those in -des) are of the 
first declension; the feminines (t. e., those in -as or -is) are of 
the third. 

b. There are also a few feminines of the first declension in 
-ine or -i5n§. Thus : — 

Nertne, daughter of Nereus. 
Acrisiorie, " " Acrisius. 

278. (1.) -ides (f. -is) is used with names ending in 
-lis (except -ius), -5r, and -s preceded by a consonant ; 
also with those in -5n which have the stem vowel short. 
Thus : — 

Friamides from Friamus, 

Tantalis " Tantalus. 

Danais " Danaus. 



Agenorides " 

Cecropides " Cecrops. 



Agamemnon, stem Agam^mn^^n, 

y Google 
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(2.) -IdSs (f. -§i8) is used with names ending in -ens 
or -olSs. Thus : — 

Atrldes from Atreus. 

HeracCides " Heracles. 

Nereis " Nereus, 

(3.) -iadSs (f. -las) is used with names in -ins, with 
many in -te or -5, after the dropping of these endings, 
and with names in -5n if the stem vowel is long. Thus : — 

Thestiades} /ttj. ^• 

Anchlsiades " Anchlses. 

Sclpiades *' Sclpid. 

Telamdniades '* TelamdUy stem TelarndtirH 

So also Atlantiades '* Atlas. 

(4.) -ad§B is used with most names in -fie or -§8 
Thus: — 

Aeneades from Aeneas.* 

ffippotades " Hippotes. 

Gentile Adjectives. 

279. Gentile adjectives (jgentUicia^^ that is, words 
denoting the place or country to which some one belongs, 
are formed with the following suffixes : co-, c&- ; io-, i&- ; 
no-, n&- ; ti- ; ensi-. Thus : — 

OaUirCUS, Gallic, a Gaul. Fidetids (-atis), of Fidenae. 

£Jphes4us, Ephesian. Arplnds (-dtis), of Arpinum. 

Monia^ms, Roman. . Samnts (-t^is), of Samniom. 

Tuseul-dnus, Tusculan. Canrirensis, of Cannae. 

NeapoliiranuSj of Naples. Utic-ensis, of Utica. 

Frasnestr^nus, of Praeneste. Atkenirensis, of Athens. 

Lat-lnus, Latin. Svlmorv^nsis^ of Sulmo. 

Amer-^nus, of Amelia. Veirens, of Veil. 

* The change of yowel from ft in the primitiye to e in the patronymic 
is due to a secondary form, Aenias, 
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NoTB. No distinct rale can be giTen as to what sort of stems these 
different endings are used with. But stems in a- usually have -anus, 
those in ia- or io-, inus, others in o-, -icus ; -las is used mostly with 
Greek words, and consonant stems generally haye -ensis. Other forms 
also are used; as, Afer^ African; Siadus, Sicilian. Of. also the adjeo- 
tives like Smymaem deriyed through the Greek (268, a). 

Pabticipial Adjectives. 

280. Adjectives with the participial meaning "pro- 
vided with " are formed with the suffixes to-, t&-, which 
added to different kinds of stems give the endings 
-atus, -itus, -titus. Thus : — 

robttS'tus, strong from robur. 

h(mes4u8^ honorable " honor. 

toga-tus " toga, a toga. 

turrl-ttis " turris, tower. 

comu4u8 ** comuj horn. 

aur^ttis *' aurum, gold, through aurdre. 

cord-dtus ** cor, heart, as if through corddre. 

mell-itus ** mel, honey. 

av-^tcs •* avo8 (-t«), grandfather. 

nds^us " ndsuSy nose. 

NoTB. Aegrdtus, sick, suggests viiih pairdnus, annona, etc., a lost series 
of yerb stems in o-. 

281. Adjectives with about the meaning of present par- 
ticiples are formed with the suffixes bundo- and cundo-. 
Thus: — 

Jhrcundus, eloquent. mtrd-bundtcs, wondering. 

ivrcundus, pleasant. vere-cundics, modest. 

Irdrcundus, wrathfuL mori-bundus, dying. 

282. The suffixes mo-, ni&-, no-, nS-, alone and com- 
bined together, form several adjectives and nouns which 
were originally participles. Thus : — 

al^mtts, -a, -aim, kindly cf . aZere, to raise, nourish. 

fdyma, f ., report " fart, to speak. 

mdg-nus, -a, -Aim, great 
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8om^4iu8, m., ileep (for sap^ua ; cf. adpire). 

fe-mina, f., woman. 

ter-niinus, m., boundary. 

alurmnusy -a, -um^ cherished ; hence, as a noan, foster-child. 

a. The same combined suffix is found in the second person 
plural of passive and deponent verbs, — regi-mim^ moTve-miniy 
amdbarmint, — and in the old imperative forms like hortor^mino, 
(See 227, f.) 

AixjEcnYEs WITH Vabious Endings. 

283. Various adjectives are formed with the suffixes 
do-, da-, UO-, U&-, iv5-, iv&-. Thus : — 



turbirdus, disordered 


from turba. 


vlvi-dus, lively. 




frlgirdtcs, cold 


cLfrlgua. 


avirdus, greedy. 




?ierbirdus, grassy 


from herba* 


lepirdus, charming 


cf . lepor. 


amvniusj yearly 


from anntus* 


vacuus, } 
vao-tvus,) 




nat^vus, native 


cl ricUiis. 


aest^vus, of summer 


" aestds. 


capt<vu8, captive 


" capitis. 



284. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes bri-, cri-, tri-, the last often denoting place. 
Thus : — 



cele-ber, famous. 
luffttrbris, mournful. 
salu-Ms, healthful. 
miUie-bris, womanish. 
volu-cer, winged. 



medio-cris, mediocre. 
eques-tris, equestrian (for 

equet4ris), 
campeS'tris, leveL 
terres-tris, earthy. 



Cf. also crebevy -bra, -brum, frequent 

285. Adjectives denoting fullness are formed with 
the suffixes 6so-, olent-, olento-. Thus : — 
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periculrdsuB 
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gener^sus 
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aesturosiLS 


a 


op^ulens* 


(( 


vi-dens 


(( 


frawdrvlmtw * 


u 
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from gloria, glory. 

perxcuLum, danger. 
genus, birth. 
aestus, heat, tide. 
[ops], wealth, 
vw, force. 
fraus, treachery. 

286. Adjectives denoting various relations of number 
are formed as follows : — 

(1.) MuLTiPLiCATiVES denote how many fold, and end in 
-plez. Thus : — 

simplex, single. quincupleXf fivefold. 

duplex, double, twofold. centuplex, a hundredfold. 

(2.) Pbopobtionals denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another, and end in -plus. Thus : — 

duplus, twice as great. octuplus, eight times as great. 
(3.) Temporals denote how many years old, and end in 
-imus. Thus : — 

himus, two years old. quadrlmus, four years old. 

NoTB. Adjectiyes in -arias, from the distributiyes, denote the number 
of parti of which a thing consists, bat they belong chiefly to post-classical 
usage. Thns : qucUemdrius, of four parts. 

Verbs. 

287. -are, -ere, -Sre, -ire, were treated by the Eomans 
as derivative endings to form many verbs from noun and 
adjective stems. The stem-vowel of the noun or adjeetive^ 
unless u, disappears. Thus : — 

culpare,1f to blame from culpa, fault. 

dondre, to give " donum, gfift. 

* o of the snffix weakened to u. 

t The yerbs in -are must haye started from noun stems in a-, and those 
in -ire from stems in i-, and these endings must then haye been transferred 
ifi other stems by analogy. 
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lauddre, to praise from laus, praise. 



aettudre^ to seethe, boil 
albere, to be white 
lucSre, to shine 
metuere, to fear 
statuere^ to fix 
panlrej to punish 
servire^ to be a slave 
finire, to end 
cmtodlre^ to guard 



aestus^ heat 
cbUms^ white. 
IvXy light 
metus, fear. 
status, position. 
poena, punishment 
«enHW (-w<), slave. 
finis, end. 
ciZ5^«, guard. 



KoTB. The Terbs -with eomonaiit stems (third conjogatioii), and many 
of the short verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, were in- 
herited by the Romans from the parent lang^uage, and these yerbs fur- 
nished the pattern for the yerbs treated in 287. Snch inherited yerbs are 
regere, amdre, monire, atidire. Their development is too o<^nplieated to be 
explained in a school gprammar. Many of the simple nouns and adjectives 
treated above were of course also inherited already formed from the parent 
language, as can be seen by comparing the corresponding wfoda in Greek 
and Sanskrit Their gprowth, however, is much simpler and easier to trace 
than that of the inherited verbs. 

a. The denominatives of the first conjugation are generaUy 
transitive ; those of the second are almost invariably intransitive. 
Cf. the examples. Those in the third conjugation are all from 
u- stems. 

b. Pairs of verbs are sometimes found, one usually from the 
weak form of a root and intransitive, the other from the strong 
form and transitive (causative verbs, verba cavsatlva). Thus : — 

placere, to please pldcare, to appease. 
sedere, to sit seddre, to settle. 

Frequentative and Intensive Verbs. 

288. (1.) Frequentatives (^frequentdtwa)^ that is, 
yerbs denoting a repetition of the action of their primitives, 
and intensives (intenswa)^ or verbs denoting a forcible 
action, are formed from perfect participles by substituting 
the characteristic & for the stem voweL Thus : — 
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adiutdre from adiuvdre (adiutiis). 
dictdre " dlcere (dictus). 

qiiassdre ** quatere (qudssits). 
habitdre " habere (habitus), 
domiitdre " dormtre (dormttum). 
(2.) From forms like habitdre^ the apparent ending 
-itare spread to various present stems, and also took the 
place of the regular formation from verbs of the first con- 
jugation. Thus : — 

agitdre from agere. minitdrt from mindri. 

fioscitdre " noscere. rogitdre " rogdre. 
ddmitdre " cldmdre. 
a. Videre, see, makes visere through vtsus. 
(3.) Double formations occur. Thus: — 

currere cursdre cursitdre. 

dicere dictdre dictitdre, 

venire {ad)-ventdre ventitdre. 

(4.) Another kind of intensives is formed with the 

ending -es85, rarely -i8s5, in the third conjugation, with 

the perfect and perfect participle stems generally made 

after the analogy of the fourth, if used at all. Thus : — 

lacessd lacessere Uicesslvl lacessittis. 

incesso incessere incesslvl or incessi 

petisso petissere 

a. Freqaentatiyes are also called iferatives (iterdtiva)^and 
the intensives in -ess5 (-iss5) are also called mebitatives 
(meditdtlva). 

Inceptive Yebbs. 
289. Inceptives or inchoatives (incep^va or incoh- 
dtwa)y that is, verbs which denote the beginning of an 
action, are formed by adding -sc6 to a verb stem, or by 
analogy, to noun stems. They are intransitive, of the 
third conjugation. (Cf. 235, 236, 237.) Thus : — 
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obdormiscere 


from obdormlre. 


puerdscere 


u 


puer. 


iuvenescere 


a 


iuvenis. 


durescere 


ft 


durus. 
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labdscere from labdre. 
ccUescere " calere, 

tremescere " tremere. 
ingemiscere " ingemere. 

Desideeative and DiMiNxjnvE Verbs. 

290. Desideratiyes (deslderdUva) express a desire 
to do something. They end in -turi5 (-surio). Thus : — 

empturio empturire — ^_ 

parturio parturire parturtvl (-it) parturltum* 

esurio esurire esurltum 

Note. Others are rare and chiefly confined to the comic poets. 

291. Diminutive verbs (^deminutlva) are formed 
from diminutive noun-forms in -illus by substituting a 
for the stem vowel. Thus : cantilldre^ conscnhilldre. 

Note. The diminutive yerbs are very few in number. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

292. Besides the adverbs in -e and -ter formed and 
compared from adjectives, given under 174 ff., the fol- 
lowing should be noticed : — 

(1.) Numeral adverbs are formed from numbers above 
four by the ending -ies. (Cf . 157 and 158.) Thus : — 
qulnquies, five times. decies, ten times. 

(2.) Certain adverbs of manner are formed with the 
ending -atim as if accusatives of the third-declension 
nouns made from the perfect participle stems of verbs of 
the first conjugation. Thus : — 
graddtim, by degrees, slowly, as if throngh graddrl, graddtus ; 

cf . gradty to walk. 
gregdtimy in crowds. Compare covrgregdre, to gather into a 

flock. 

(3.) A few adverbs denoting origin or manner end in 
-itus. Thus : — 
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divmitus, from the gods. 
fundittcs, from the bottom, utterly. 
rddidttcs, root and branch. 

293. All other adverbs were originally oblique cases of 
nouns, adjectives, or pronouns, and are — 

(1.) Also used as oblique cases. Thus : — 
mtUtd, much. contimto, immediately. 

tantum, so much and no more, only. 
For others, see 187. 

(2.) Recognizable as case forms, though no longer 
used as such. Thus : — 

paHim, partly. secus, otherwise. 

(3.) More or less disguised. Thus : — 
hinc, hence. illuc, thither. 

ad-eo,* to such a degree, comrminusy* at close quarters. 
quasiy* as it were. 

Compound Words. 

294. Almost all Latin compounds consist of two parts 
only, the second part forming what may be called the 
basis of the meaning, and the first part indicating some 
modification therein. 

Thus, in decemviri, the basis of meaning is virl, men, and 
this is limited by deeem to a body of ten men ; in funarnbuLus, 
the basis of meaning is ^^ a walker/' and this is limited in the 
compound to a rope-walker ; in vorsipellis, the basis of meaning, 
^* skin," is limited by the notion of turning or changing, so that 
the compound means " changeable " (cf . English " turn-coat ") ; 
in persuaded, the basis of meaning, <^ advise," is modified so 
as to mean " advise through to the end " (t. e., carry one's point 
by advice, persuade). 

* Words like these are of conrse compounds, each part being origi- 
nally a case form. They are included here for the convenience of the 
learner. 
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Nouns and Adjectives. 
296. (1.) The first part of a compound noun or ad- 
jective may be a noun, adjective, or participle stem, or 
a numeral, a preposition, or one of a small number of par- 
ticles called prefixes. 

(2.) The second part of a compoimd noun or adjective 
may be a noun, an adjective, or a participle, but it is far 
more commonly a noun or adjective form which does not 
occur as a simple word. Thus : — 

Tndgnanimus, great-6ouled magno- -|- animus, 

t^or^^eZZis, changeable vorso- -];- peUis, 

suavUoquens, sweet-speaking siiavi- -f- loqtiens, 
funambtUics, rope-walker funi- -f- [a/mhvlus^. 

sacrilegus, sacrilegious sacro- -|- [legits'], 

decemviri, decemvirs decern -|- virl, 

irUerrex, interrex * inter -j- rex. 

innatus, inborn in (prep.) -|- n^tus. 

imherbis, beardless vi- (neg. prefix) and barbd* 

nefds, wrong ne -|-/as. 

sublustris, rather light sub + [lustris"]. 

pergrdttts, very pleasing per -|- grdtus. 

a. Compound adjectives, which, like mdgrmnimus, indicate 
the possession of some quality, are called possessives. The 
second part of these compounds is almost always a noun. 
Thus : multangulus, many-comered ; quadrupes, four-footed, t 

b. Other compound adjectives and all compound nouns are 
sometimes distinguished from the possessives by the name de- 
terminatives, because their first part determines how the mean- 
ing of the second part is to be applied. 

Note. In nouns and adjectlTes compounded with prepositions or pre- 
fixes, in is mnoh more often a neg^tiye prefix than a preposition, sub has a 
diminutiye force, per and (less commonly) prae an intensive force, as in the 
examples ahore. 

* I. e., an officer who mles between the death of one king and the ac- 
cession of the next. 

t Such compotmds in English generally end in -ed, as in the translations 
of the examples ahore ; but compare words like bald-head, lap-streak. 
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296. (1.) When the first part of a compound noun or 
adjective is a noun, adjective, or participle stem ending in 
a vowel, this vowel is usually dropped if the second part 
begins with a vowel, as in magnanimus and funamhulua^ 
above. 

(2.) When the second part begins with a consonant, 
and occasionally when it begins with a vowel, the stem 
vowel of the first part is retained but generally weakened 
to i, as in sacrilegus above, or in tuhicen^ trumpeter (tu- 
bo- + [ce»]), ardtenmSj bow-holding {arcw- + tenen&). 
a. Sometimes the stem vowel of the first part is only flattened 
to O or u, especially in compounds of early date. Thus: — 
vio^ru8^ overseer of roads via- -|- [cwnw]. 
Troiugena, Trojan-bom Troior + Igena]* 

qtuxdrupes, f oor-^ted guadro- -|- pea, 

297. (1.) If the first stem ends in a consonant it 
suffers in early compounds only the euphonic changes re- 
quired by the rules in 66 ff., as index for iusdeXj judge 
(i. e., right-speaker). 

(2.) Generally, however, consonant stems assume a 
vowel after the analogy of the other stems. This vowel 
was originally o, but is generally weakened to i or some- 
times flattened to u, as with the real stem vowels. 
Thus: — 

parriclda, murderer of a father pair- + t + [c^da]. 

rnortgertis,* complying mdr- + t + [^gerus']. 

pedisequayf female attendant ped- + t + [sequa]. 

298. Most compound verbs are formed of simple verbs 
and prepositions. Thus : — 

incipid, seize upon, begin in -|- Cdpi^* 
aufero, take away ah -{-fero. 

subvertd, overturn sub + verto. 

* literally, carrying (t. c, pnttiiig np wkh) a person's wliims. 
t literally, f oot-f dlower. 
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o. The prepositions were earlier adverbs, and in composition 
often retain their adverbial force. Cf . t prae, sequor, go before, 
I (will) follow (Ter., And.y i., 1, 144), with ut consulibus Uctores 
jpraeirentf that lictors should walk before the consuls (Cic, Me 
Fub., ii., 31, 66). 

b. The following compounds of verbs with other words than 
prepositions occur : — 

adstiefdcid,* ) mdnsjiefacio, tame. 

- /. .- r accustom. ^ ^ - 

constiefacio, ) jpcUefacw, open. 

benefacioj benefit. satisfacio, satisfy. 

calefacio, make warm. tremefacid,t cause to tremble. 

cominonefaciOf remind forcibly, mold, prefer {mdge + void). 

Idbefadoj make totter. »5Zo, be unwilling (?ie -|- void). 

malefacioy do harm to. satagoy be busy enough (sat -|- 

ago). 

299. In the second part of words compounded with 
a preposition or the negative prefix in-^ vowel weakening 
generally occurs. Thus : — 

conficid, confectum can -^ fobcw, factum, 

impero in (prep.) + po^ro. 

inimicus '" in- (neg.) -|- amicus, 

inlquus in- (neg.) + aequus. 

a. In compounds of iacw the verb form appears as icidy 
before which the vowel of a preposition ending in a vowel is 
retained long, and that of one ending in a consonant is often 
lengthened. Thus : — 

ibicio. deido. traicio. 

cSnido. Sbicio. sUbiciO, 

300. A very few words are compounded of more than 
two stems. Thus : — 

suovetaurUia t sitr -f- ovir -|- tauro- 
a. Words of which both parts are inflected are, properly 

* The nature of the first part of these compounds off ado is obscure ; it 
is probably a noun form or possibly an infinitive. 

t A sacrifice consisting of a swine, a sheep, and a buU. 

X These words are accented like the simple /add ; as, henef&'dU 
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speaking, not compounds, and in the best usage are written 
separately. Thus : ius iuranduniy oath ; res publicay state ; 
vert similisj likely. 

b. So also forms like muUimodis (i. e., multts modis), inprv' 
nils, agrl cultura, aquae dicctus, pater familids, are not real 
compounds, but only phrases which have grown more or less 
together. Perhaps also satis facio, bene facio, etc., should be 
classed with these loose unions of words rather than as com- 
pound verbs. In animadverto (i. e., animum adverto) the union 
is disguised by the dropping of the accusative ending -urn. 

c. From real compounds are to be distinguished derivatives 
from compounds, such as the following : — 

beneficium, kindness, from beneficits (bene-, stem of old form 
of bonu^, and ficus, from root of facw). 

sotstitium, solstice,* as if from solstitus {sol- and status). 

tergiversari, shuffle, as if from tergiversus (tergo- and versus). 

Cf. cogitare, to meditate, which may be regarded as a com- 
pound of com and agitdre, or as a frequentative of cogere, itself 
a compound of com and a^ere. 

Note. Latin did not develop the ability to form componnds to anything 
like the extent of the Greek and other kindred languages. Most of the 
compounds formed, except those with prepositions or the negative prefix 
tTi-, are rare and confined chiefly to the poets. 

Forms of the Prepositions in Compounds. 

301. Prepositions ending in a consonant vary greatly 
in the degree in which their final consonant is assimilated 
with the initial consonant of the other part of the com- 
pound. Thus, in the best usage : — 

(1.) ab is written before d, h, i consonans, 1, n, r, s. 
Thus : BXy-dico, ah-horreo, ah-iectus^ ah-iudicd, &h4egd, 
ah-nuo, ab-Wpio, ah-sum, 

abs before c, t. Thus : ahs^edo, abs-^meo. 

as before p. Thus : as^orto. 

a before f in Bnfm, and before m or v. Thus : &-mot?eo, 

* The time when the son seems to stand stilL 
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au before f in au^fero and aurfugio. 

(2.) ad is written before b, d, f, h, i consonans^ m, n, 
q, V. Thus : CLd-bibd^ ad-c?tZco, ad;/afim, ad^/cro, ad- 
haeredy ad-fw^o, eA-rmrdbilis^ ad-moneo, ad-nwo, ad-qulro^ 
ad-voco. 

Generally before g, 1, p, r, s. Thus : ad-gredior, ad- 
ligo^ eA'petd^ ad-ro^o, ad-8t^m. Otherwise assimilation 
takes place. Thus : ag-grcr, Bl4igdj Bip-peto^ ax-rogo, 

ao before o. Thus : BLO-dpid, 

ad or & before gn, sp, so, at. Thus: Br-gnosco (ad- 
noscd^, eAspiro (jSinSpird^, ad-scisco, adstringo (a- 
atringo^. 

ad or at before t. Thus : at-^raAo (ad-traho). 

(3.) ante has the form anti in anti-cipo (from an ob- 
solete anti-ce^s), anti-ci^a^io, antistes^ anti-^^o.* 

(4.) com is written before b, m, p. Thus: oom-buro^ 
ootn-mlttd^ oom-pages^ oom-paro. 

con before c, d, g, i consondns^ q, t, v, and generally 
before 1 and r. Thus : con-cijoio, oon-dtZco, con-^ero, 
con-mro, con-yweror, con-^emfio, oon^oco, con-Ze^o (ool- 
lego)^ oon4oquium (col-?oymwm), con-rMo (cor-rwo). 

c5n before f, a Thus : Gon-ferdy oonstemdy oonsisto. 

c6 before gn, n, and before vowels f and h, and when 
contracted as in cogo. Thus: oS-g^/iosco, o5-wec^o, c6- 
rnveo, oQ^ttor. (Cf. conubium.^ 

(5.) ex is written before c, h, p, q, s, t. Thus : ex- 
cehus^ en-dpio^ exrhaurio^ exrpeto^ ex.rqutrdy exspectOy 
enrtendo. 

S before b, d, g, i consondnSy 1, m, n, r, v. Thus : 
e4>landior^ e-duco^ e-gredior^ e^regius^ e4urdy e-ldbor^ 
(^■minedy e-neco^ o-ripidy e-vddd. 

ef, and sometimes ec, before f. Thus: ef^ero and 
(less commonly) e<>ferd. 

* Cf . the old forms aniid-ea, antid-eoj antid-hdc. 
t Comedo may be an exception. 
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(6.) in is written before o, d, g (except gn), h, i con- 
sondns^ n, q, t, v. Thus : in-cec?o, ia-ducd^ ia-gemisco^ 
in-Ato, in4ungd^ in-mtor^ in-^iro, inrtendo^ ia^ddo. 

in is also generally written before 1 and sometimes be- 
fore b, m, p, r. Otherwise assimilation occurs before 
1 and r ; and im is written before b, m, p. Thus : in- 
lustro^ im-&uo, icL-fpntto (im-mi^d), imrpera (isxrpero)^ 
mrTud (ir-rwo). 

in before f , b. Thus : In^fero, In-sero. 

a. What has been said of the preposition in is equally true of 
the n^ative prefix in-. We write, therefore, irirllberdlis, in- 
nurrtdlis (iriv^mortdlis), In-sonSy in^utcSy etc. 

b. The negative prefix, however, unlike the preposition, oc- 
curs before gn^ and then has the form t ; as, l-gndruSf v-grioscd. 

(7.) ob is written before d, h, i consondns^ 1, in, n, r, 
s, t, V. Thus : ob-rfilco, ob-Aaereo, oh-iecttts^ oh-iurgo^ 
6b4ind^ oh-mutesco^ ob-jiubo^ ob-rwo, ob-^i^^o, oMined^ 
ob^enid. 

Assimilation generally takes place before o, f, p. 
Thus : oo-cwrro, ot-fero^ op^eto. 

o is written in o-^mitto^ and o-perio. 

obs in oha-olesco^ and without the b in Q&-tendd, 

(8.) per is unchanged, except in pe-iero for per-iuro. 
e-iero is also sometimes written. 

(9.) sub is written before d, h, i consondns^ 1, s, t, v. 
Thus: sub-c?tZco, sub-Aoereo, sub-iungo^ sub-/et?o, sub- 
lustris^ aub^isto^ auh-tendo^ Bub^enio. 

Sometimes before m and r. Thus : Bub^moved (sum- 
moveo)^ sub-npio (snr-Wpio). 

BUS (for subs) in stls-cipio, st!bs-ci^, sQs-^eTufo, sus- 
tineo^ sGiB-tuU. 

stl in sGi'Spicere^ sGi-spIro, 

Assimilation occurs before c, f , g^ p, and sometimes m 
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and r (see above). Thas : suo-curro,* Buf;/ero, eug-gerd, 
Bup-petd^ sap-pled. 

(10.) tr&ns is written before d, f, g, m, p, v. Thus : 
tr&ns-ct/rro, trftnS;/*ero, trSna^uga^ trSna-gredior^ tr&ns- 
mittOy trftns-por^o, trftns-reAo. 

trftn before s. Thus : tr&n-sm&o, trftn-^cenc^o. 

tr&ns or tr& before d, n. Thus: trfins-cftlco (tr&- 
duco)^ tra-rfo, trftns-na^o (tr&-na^o) : 

302. Among the inseparable prepositions — 

(1.) amb becomes am before consonants, chiefly p. 
Thus: am-^t^^o, Bsn-plector. But an before f, h, or a 
palatal mute. Thus : an-Ae/o, asi-quiro (cf . an-cep^, an- 
fractus). 

(2.) dis is written in dls-hiasco^ and before c, p, q, t, 
and 8, followed by a vowel. Thus: di8-C6(2o, dis-par, 
dis-j9t^fo, dis-^i^iro, dis-^en(2o, dis-ae/i^io (but ^-aertua^ 
from dis-5ero). 

dif before f . Thus : dif^/ero, dyl-fidlis. 

di before other consonants. Thus: dl-c^ilco, dl-grero, 
di-mov6o, di-5cinrfo. 

dis or di before i consonans. Thus: dis-mn^o, but 
dl'iudicd. 

(3.) re (so also pr5) retains the original d before 
vowels. Thus : red-eo. Also in red-c?o. 

303. A few compounds with prepositions ending in a 
consonant suffer contraction. Thus : — 

surgo for stib + rego, pergo for per -f- rego. 

pom ** ^ + siiw. 

Quantity of Compounds. 

304. Compound words generally retain the quantity of 
the parts of which they are composed, even though vowel 
change may have taken place. 

* Here also sub is sometimes left midumged. 
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prapes, a piece of rigging. 
jpropiTiquuSy near. 
protervos (-t^), forward. 



Note. The following- obseryatioiis are inserted here for the conyenience 
of the learner, although some of the words treated are not compounds ; for 
example, quidam. 

305. i is long in the first part of words like quidam^ 
qmvis^ etc., if that part is declined. Thus : qmlibet^ 
qmcumquey etc., but quldem. 

306. The following words beginning with pr6 (and 
their derivatives) have the o short : — 

a. procella, blast, storm. profringo^ break up. 
prof and, desecrate. profugid, flee from. 
profecto, surely. profwndus^ deep. 
profestus, non-festival (day), pronepos, great-grandson. 
prqficiscor, start 
profiteor, profess. 
prof art, speak out. 

b. All Greek words, and the following with their deriva- 
tives : — 

probus, first class. proco, demand. 

probrum^ wrong. procus, suitor. 

prope, near. propitiuSy propitious. 

c. The O is common in prdpdgo, f., a slip, pr^pdgare, to 
propagate, and prSplndrey to drink to the health of. 

307. The following compounds of ne have the e long ; 
others have it short : — 

Tiecubi. fiequam, fiequitia. 

liecunde, rieqiidquam. nescius, 

nedum. nequlqTiam. rtesdo, 

nemd, nequUer. neve. 

308. The following quantities are useful to remem- 
ber: — 

alicvM. ubivls. quandoquidem. 

slcvhi, tUinam. siquidem. 

tthicumqtie. ibidem. nisi. 

ttMnam. equidem. quasi. 

tUnque. quidem. alibi. 
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KOTB 1. An interesting relation exists between the consonants ci many 
primitiv€ words in Latin and those of the oorreqxMiding words in English, 
both being derived from the same (Indo-European) parent language. This 
relation may be indicated by the following scheme : — 



c h* 

gr k 

t th 

d t 

P f 

b {rare) p 

f b 

1 





English. 


cants, 


hound. 


genus, 


kin. 


ires, 


three. 


decern, 


ten. 


pater. 


father. 


labrum, 


lip. 


fer6,frater, 


bear, brother. 


lux, 


light. 


mens. 


mind. 


novos. 


new. 


rectus, 


right 


sudvis, Vsudd, 


sweet. 



i consondns y tuvents, young. 

V w via, volnus, way, wound. 

NoTB 2. It will be seen that, as far as the mutes are concerned, the 
English word shows the mute which occupies in the scale smooth, middle, 
rough, the place next after the Latin mute (Grimm's Law of the Per- 
mutation of Mutes). 

SYNTAX (Syntaods). 
The Sentence. 

309. A sentence (^sententia) is the statement of a 
complete thought in words ; as, caries latrant, the dogs are 
barking. 

310. (1.) That about which something is said is called 
the SUBJECT (^subiectuni) of the sentence. 

(2.) That which is said of the subject is called the 
PREDICATE (^praedicaturn). 

Thus, in the above sentence, caries is the subject and latrant 

is the predicate. In the sentence, Hannibal, mdgnus dux Kar- 

tlidginiensium, sempitemum ergd Roniarids odium iuravit, 

Hannibal the great Carthaginian leader swore everlasting hatred 

* This A 18 the remnant of an earlier cA. 
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towards the Romans, the subject is Hannibal magnus dux 
Karthdginiensiuniy the predicate sempitemum erga Itomdnos 
odium iurdvit, 

311. (1.) A sentence containing only one subject and 
predicate is called a simple sentence. 

(2.) A sentence consisting of two or more members, 
each of which has its own subject and predicate, is called 
a COMPOUND sentence. Thus : — 

Latravit canis — et fur velddter fugit, the dog barked and 
the thief ran quickly away ; cum pugnae finis esset f actus — 
eos — qwi ceciderant — sepdiehant^ when the battle was fin- 
ished, they began to bury those who had fallen. 

312. The different members of a compound sentence 
are called clauses. 

313. Clauses are either principal or subordinate. 

314. (1.) A principal (also called independent) 
clause is one which makes complete sense by itself ; as, 
latravit canis^ or eos sepeliebanU 

(2.) A subordinate (or dependent) clause is one 
wbich makes complete sense only when taken with some 
other clause upon which it is said to depend. Thus : cum 
pugnae finis esset factusy and qui ceciderant^ in the sen- 
tence above. 

a. Sentences which contain subordinate clauses and only one 
principal clause are sometimes called complex sentences ; as, 
Fhocion fuit perpetud pauper, cum dltissimus esse posset, Pho- 
cion was always poor, when he might have been very rich. The 
term " compound sentence " is then confined to sentences which, 
like latravit canis et fur velociter fugit, have more than one 
independent clause. In complex sentences the principal clause 
is often called the main clause. 

b. Parts of a sentence consisting of two or more words which 
are not subject and predicate are called phrases. Thus : mag" 
nus dux Karthaginiensium ; fortiter pUgnare. 
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315. Sentences are distinguished as — 

(1.) Declabative (deddrdflvde)^ or such as have the 
form of a statement ; as, vend spiranU the winds blow. 

(2.) Intekrogative (interrogdfiv<ie)^ or such as have 
the form of a question ; as, spirantne venfi^ do the winds 
blow? 

(3.) ExcLAMATOET (exdamatdriae)^ or such as have 
the form of an exclamation ; as, quam vehementer spirant 
vently how fiercely the winds blow ! Utinam veniat^ oh 
that he may come ! 

(4.) Imperative (imperdtlvae)^ or such as have the 
form of a command, an exhortation, or a prohibition ; as, 
aplrdte^ vently blow, winds ; veniat bdluniy let the war 
come ; ne quaesieris^ ask not. 

a. Sentences expressiDg exhortation are also called horta- 
tory ; those denoting prohibition, prohibitory. 

EuLES OF Agreement. 

316. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nomina- 
tive case, and the verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person. Thus : — 

JSgd scribd, I write ; rids veniemus, we shall come ; tu legisj 
you read; hi Graecl sunt^ these men are Greeks; Mdmultis 
Romam condidity Romulus founded Rome. 

a. When the subject is a personal pronoun, especially in the 
first or second person, it is seldom expressed except when it 
marks a contrast or is otherwise emphatic. The person and 
number are shown by the ending of the verb. Thus : — 

Cupid, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we have ; dv- 
cunt J they say. But : eg6 reges eiecl, v6s tyrannos introduci- 
tisy I drove out kings, but you are bringing in tyrants ; tu es 
patronus, tu pater, you are my defender, you my father. 

317. The nominative of the third person is further 
omitted : — 
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(1.) When it has been expressed in a previoos clause (gen- 
erally as subject, bat also sometimes in other constmctions). 
Thus: — 

Mosa prqfluit ex monte Vosego et in Oceanum Influit (Caes., 
B, G., iv., 10), the Mease rises in the Vosges mountains and 
empties into the ocean ; oursdrem miserunt ut id nuntiarety 
they sent a courier to carry that news (Cor. Nep.). 

(2.) When people in general are meant, as when we say 
" men," •' they/* " one." Thus : — 

Dlcunt, they say ; iU aiunt, as they say ; maxirrie admiran' 
tur eum qui pecunia non movetur, men particularly admire one 
who is not influenced by money (Cic). 

(3.) So in treatises or discussions, when the subject denotes 
a type of persons, where we say " one." Thus : — 

In vlctu conslderdre oportet apud quern et quo more et cuius 
arbitratu sit educdtus, in regard to manner of living we must 
consider in whose family and in what fashion and under whose 
direction one has been brought up (i. e., the person in question) 
(Cic, Inv,j i., 25, 36). 

318. Certain verbs are used in the third person singular 
without a subject (impersonal, impersonalia). Thus: — 

(1.) Verbs denoting the state of the weather or operations of 
nature ; as, fidffurat, it lightens ; ningit, it snows ; lucescebaty 
it was growing light. 

(2.) The verbs of feeling : miseret, pity ; paenitet, repent ; 
piget^ be disgusted ; pudet, be ashamed ; taedet, be tired. 
Thus: — 

Uos ineptidrum paenitet, they repent (lit, it repents them) 
of their follies ; miseret te alidrum^ tut te nee miseret nee 
pudet, you do pity others ; for yourself you have neither pity 
nor shame (Plant., Trin., ii., 4, so). 

NoTB. It will be seen that the real snbject of the feeling here is by a 
granunatical idiom made the object of the verb. 

(3.) The passive of intransitive verbs and of some transitive 
verbs. Thus : — 
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PavStUr tibi a m«, you have my support ; ad eodtum ven- 
tum eet, the end was reached ; &ctum est ds impend^ the su- 
premacy is lost (lit., it is finished with regard to the supremacy). 

(4.) Especially the neuter of the gerundive with esty eraty 
etc., denoting what must be done. Thus : — 

Si vi8 m^ flere^ dolendum est prtmum ipsl tihiy if you 
want me to weep, you must first grieve yourself (Hor., Epist.^ 
U.y 3, 102). 

a. Many apparently impersonal verbs have a clause or an 
infinitive as subject. So especially words like accidU, happens ; 
constat, is accepted as true ; convenit, is agreed. Thus : — 

Evenitj senibus amhdbtbs simtU iter vt essety both old gentle- 
men happened to take the same road (Ter., Fhor., i., 2, 15) ; 
vacdre culpa magnum est soldcium, to be free from fault is a 
great consolation ; orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpm*e 
sandy we should pray for a sound mind in a sound body (luv., 
Saty X., 356) ; ordtorem Irdscl non decet, it is unseemly for an 
orator to give way to anger. 

319. Two or more singular subjects generally have a 
plural verb. Thus : — 

Furor ira^'t^^ mentem praecipitant, madness and passion 
rob [me] of my cool reason (Verg.) ; grammatice quondam do 
musice iunctae f uerunt, grammar and music were once united 
(Quint.). 

a. The verb is always plural, when, as in the second example, 
it would make no sense with the subjects taken separately, 

320. With several singular subjects, however, the verb 
is singular if — 

(1.) They form together one idea ; as : — 

Senatus populusque Bomdnus iOssit, the Roman senate 
and people gave orders ; mens enim et ratid et odnsilium in 
senibus est, intelligence, reason, wisdom belong to old men. 

(2.) Generally if connected by a word meaning "or" or 
" nor " (aut, vel, nequCy etc.) ; as : — 

Si Socrates aut Antisthenes clEceret, if Socrates or Antis- 
thenes said [this]. 
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321. But the verb often agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, or with the most important one, and is understood 
with the rest. Thus : — 

Turn aetds vlresque^ turn avUa gl5ria animum stimiil&bat, 
then his (youthful) age and strength and the thought of his 
grandfather's glory goaded on his spirit (Liv.). 

a. This is always the case when the verb belongs to each sub- 
ject separately ; as : — 

Magis ego te amd qiuim tti me, I love you more than you 
love me. 

322. When a plural verb is used with subjects of differ- 
ent persons, it is of the first person rather than the second, 
and of the second person rather than the third. Thus : — 

81 tti 6t TuUia vcdetis, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and 
Tullia are well, Cicero and I are well. 

323. A relative pronoun may represent any one of the 
three persons ; its verb takes therefore the person of the 
antecedent. Thus : — 

Eg5, qui te o5nfinn5, ipse me non possum, I, who comfort 
you, cannot comfort myself. 

For the agreement of the verb with an appositive or a predicate noun, 
see 330. 

For the constructio ad sensum, see 345 ff. 

ApposrnvEs and Predicate Nounb. 

324. A noun qualifying another noun or pronoun de- 
noting the same person or thing agrees with it in case. 

325. When the qualifying noun is annexed to the other 
noun without the intervention of a verb it is called an 
APPOSITIVE, and the words are said to be m apposition. 
Thus: — 

Sctpio dux, Scipio, the general ; rws constdes, we consuls ; 
urbs Boma, the city of Rome ; Volsinii, oppidmn Tuscorum 
opvlentissimum, totum cremdtum est fulmine, Volsinii, a very 
rich town of the Tuscans, was wholly consumed by fire caused 
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by lightning (Plin., N. H., ii., 63) ; Tullia, dSliciae nostraej 
munusculum tuumfldgUaty Tullia, my darling, has a little favor 
to beg of you (Cic, Att.y i., 8.) 

a. A noan may be in apposition to two or more nouns, and 
is then usually pluraL Thus : — 

M. Antdnius C. Cassius tribtinX^^^, Marcus Antonius 
and Gains Cassius, tribunes of the commons. 

h. So when two nouns are connected by curriy an appositive 
takes the case of the former ; as : — 

Dicaecirchmn vero cum Aristozend, doctos sane homi- 
n§s omittdmus, let us leave out Dicaearchus with Aristozenus, 
[who are] certainly learned men. 

c. A noun denoting a whole may have in apposition to it 
words denoting the parts (partitive apposition). Thus : — 

Oner&riae, pars maxima ad Aegimurum, aliae adverstis 
urbem ipsam delatas sunt, the ships of burden were mostly 
carried to Aegimurus, others over against the city itself (iJv.). 

d. Quisqvs, as an appositive, generally remains in the nomina- 
tive even when the other word has a different case ; as : — 

Multis sibt quisque imperium petentibus, while many were 
trying to get the power, each for himself (SaU,, Itig., 18). 

e. Ipse is sometimes used in the same way by livy and later 
writers. 

For the apposition of common nouns with names of towns in constmc- 
tions of place, see 426, g and A. 

326. In the same sense as a noun in apposition is some- 
times used a genitive depending on the noun (see 351, 
note), especially with names of cities ; as, urbs Homae. 

a. The expression << my name is so and so " may be trans- 
lated into Latin in the following three ways : — 

Camilltcs* mihf est nomsn (proper name predicate nomi- 
native). 

Camillo mihX est notnen (proper name in app. with mihX), 
Camilll mihi est riomen ( " " " gen. with ndmen), 
NOTB. Cicero nses most often the first of the three ways given. 
* Lit., " Camillns is the name to me.'* 
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327. When the annexed noun is combined with the 
other by the copula sum or other similar verb (expressed 
or implied *) it is called a pkedicate noun. Thus : — 

Ira furor brevis est, anger is a short madness ; egd vocor 
Lyconides, I am called Ljconides ; iddicem ms esse volo^ I 
wish to be a jadge. 

328. Predicate nouns are most commonly used 
with: — 

(1.) The Qopula sum ; as : — 

Socrates sapiens erat, Socrates was a philosopher. 

(2.) Intransitive verbs denoting existence, position, or 
motion ; as : — 

Hasc incedit regina, she walks [like] a queen ; tune venis 
leg&tus, do you come as an ambassador ? * 

(3.) The passive of verbs meaning — 

a. To name or call ; as : — 

Cicero vbX&t patriae est appellatus, Cicero was called the 
father of his country ; iUe liber 5r&tor insoribitur, that book 
is entitled " The Orator." 

h. To choose, rwider, appoint ; as : — 

Consul creatvs est^ he is appointed consul. 

c. To esteem, reckon, consider ; as : — 

Vir bornis semper erat habitus, he had always been con- 
sidered a good man ; artium domicilium putantur. Athenae, 
Athens is thought to be the home of the arts. 

(4.) Many other verbs, to denote a purpose, occasion, 
or circumstance of the action ; as : — 

Puer ?we audivi, I heard this when a boy ; Brutus c5nsul 
auspicia ntintiSvit, Brutus, as consul, declared the omens. 

329. Appositives and predicate nouns agree in gender 

* When the Terb is only implied, the noun is sometimes called a pbed- 
ICATE APPOSirrvE ; as, Ciceronem consulem credverunt, they appointed 
Cicero [to be] consuL 
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with the nouns they qualify, if they have a form of the 
same gender. Thus : — 

Usus, magister egregvus, experience, an excellent master ; 
philosophia, vltae xnagistra, philosophy, the guide of life ; 
licentia oorruptriz est morum, excessire freedom is a cor- 
rupter of character. 

a. There was a tendency to make the two nouns agree in 
number also. Thus : — 

Omltto iUds omnium doctrlndrum inventrices Ath^ias, I 
leave out Athens, that well known discoverer of all the branches 
of learning (of. Cic, de Or., i., 4, 13). 

b. When a verb has a complementary infinitive (see 532) 
dependent upon it, its predicate noun is still nominative ; as : — 

Nolo eahe sceleratorum laud&tor, I would not be a eulogist 
of rascals. 

0. In the poets a similar usage is sometimes found, by which 
an infinitive which should have a subject is used without a subject, 
and the predicate noun which would be in the accusative is at- 
tracted into the nominative ; as : — 

Uxor invicti lovis esse liescis, know'st thou not thou art the 
wife of Jove invincible ? 

330. A verb sometimes agrees with a predicate noun, 
or a noun in apposition with the subject, especially if it is 
nearer than the subject. Thus : — 

Am/intium irae amZris integratid est, the quarrels of lov- 
ers are a renewal of love (Ter., An., iii., 3, 23) ; Tungrl, civi- 
tas Gcdliae, fontem habet tnslgnem, the Tungri, a state of 
Gaul, have a remarkable fountain (Plin., N,H,y xxxi., 2 (8), 12). 

NoTB. This is always the case when the appositive is the name of a 
person. 

Kindred Conatnictions. 

331. Instead of a predicate noun (nominative or accu- 
sative), occur also : — 
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(1.) A dative of service (see 385) ; as, JiSe mihi erat 
curae. 

(2.) An ablative with pro (see 430) ; as, pr6 ffliS eum 
habebat, 

(3.) A genitive after loco, in place of, or in numero, in the 
number of. 

Agreement of Adjectives. 

332. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and par- 
ticiples agree with their nouns in gender, number^ and 
case. 

333. When such words are applied to their nouns di- 
rectly they are called attributives. Thus : — 

Bonus vir, a good man ; benigna mater, a kind mother ; 
haec res, this thing. 

334. When they are applied indirectly (by means of 
a verb expressed or implied) they are called predicate 
adjectives, etc. Thus : — 

Mea mater est benigna, my mother is kind ; hoe leges titi- 
lissimae ducuntur, these laws are considered most beneficial ; 
hae sunt verae dlvitiae, this is real riches. 

Note. Appositiyes and attributiyes assume the thing said of the noun 
which they qualify; predicate nouns, adjectives, etc., affirm it. 

335. Adjectives * belonging to two or more nouns of 
the same gender are put in the plural. Thus : — 

Ut Mc imperator et ille scriptor preieclari sunt, both this 
general and that writer are famous. 

336. When the nouns are of different genders, if they 
denote things with life, the adjective is masculine rather 
than feminine ; if they denote things without life, the 
adjective is generally neuter. Thus : — 

Pater miM et mater mortui sunt, my father and mother 

* Whatever is said of the agreement of adjectives applies also, of course, 
to adjective pronouns and participles. 
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are dead ; rSgna, imperia, ii5bilit&tes, hondres, divitiae, 
in casu sita sunt, kingdoms, offices, distinctions, honors, riches, 
depended on chance. 

Note. Thisis the more common use with a preeftcoteadjectiTe. 

337. Or the adjective may be — 

(1.) Repeated with each noun ; as : — 
Semproniae xnultae facetieie xnultus^i^e lepds ineratf 
Sempronia was gifted with much wit and grace. 

(2.) Expressed with one noun and understood with the 
others; as: — 

Hominis utUitdtl agri omnes et maria parent^ all lands 
and seas serve the needs of mankind. 

Note. These two uses are perhaps the more common with cUtributive 
adjectives. (Compare the agreement of the verb with several subjects, 
319-321.) 

338. Two adjectives in the singular often belong to a 
plural noun ; as : — 

Cum l6gi5nibus s§cund& et tertiS., with the second and 
third legions. 

a. A singular noun, denoting different instances of the same 
kind, may have several adjectives agreeing with it ; as : — 

Bellum Punicum et Hispani§nse, the Punic and Spanish 
wars. 

339. Any part of speech used as a mere word is ti'eated 
as a neuter noun, and takes an adjective in the neuter 
singular. Thus : — 

Supremum vale dixit, he uttered the last farewell ; csrSs 
istud quando venit ? when is that to-morrow you mention com- 
ing? 

340. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after 
a dative denoting the same person or thing, a predicate 
adjective is sometimes put in the dative, sometimes in 
the accusative, as if the subject had been expressed. 
Thus: — 
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Da mihf iusto aanotQqus vidert, grant me to seem just 
and holy ; si civl Ronuino licet esse Q^i^t&iiiun, if a Roman 
citizen may [also] be a citizen of Cades. 

341. A participle which should regularly agree with 
the subject of a clause sometimes agrees with a predicate 
nouD, or with a noun in apposition with the subject, if 
these are nearer the participle. (Cf . 330.) Thus : — 

Non omnis error stultitia est dioenda, not every mistake 
is to be called folly ; illdrum urbem ut propugnaculiim op- 
positum esse barbarisy [he said] their city stood as a bulwark 
in the way of the barbarians. 

a. An adjective which belongs in sense to a genitive is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive de- 
pends. Thus : — 

Ad maiora initia rerum ducentibus fdtls, the fates leading 
to the beginnings of greater things. 

b. An adjective belonging to a noun upon which a partitive 
genitive depends sometimes takes the gender of that genitive ; 
as: — 

Velocissimiun omnium animalixiin est delphinics, the 
swiftest of all animals is the dolphin. 

c. An adjective which belongs in sense to the antecedent of 
a relative pronoun is often put into the relative clause and made 
to agree with the relative. Thus : — 

Inter iocos quos incondit5s iaciunt, among the rude jests 
which they bandy about. 

NOTB. This is the usual arranji^ment with numerals, comparatiTes, 
and superlatives. Thus : node quam in terris ultimam egity the last 
night he spent on earth ; Aesculapius, qui primus volnus obligdvisse dicitur, 
.^Bsculapius, who is said to have been the first to bind up a wound. 

Agreement of Relative Pronouns. 

342. Relative pronouns agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number^ but their cctse depends upon 
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the construction of the clause to which they belong.* 
Thus : — 

Pvsr qui legit^ the boy who reads ; egS rion sum qualis eram^ 
I am not such as I was; Deus, cuius munere vivimtis, cui 
mdlus est similis, quern colimus, a quo facta sunt omnia, est 
aetemus, Grod, by whose bounty we live, whom none is like nnto, 
whom we worship, by whom all things were made, is eternal. 

a. The relative pronoun seems to have been originally an ad- 
jective pronoun agreeing with a noun in its own clause and re- 
ferring to another case of the same noun with a demonstrative 
or similar word in the antecedent clause. Examples of such use 

-etill occurred in classical Latin ; as : — 

Erant omnlno duo itinera quibus itineribus domd exire 
possent, there were only two routes by which (routes) they 
could go from home (Caes., B. G., i., 6). 

b. Usually, however, only one of these nouns is expressed ; 
as: — 

(1.) The antecedent noun expressed ; as : — 

Tantae multitudinis quantam capit urbs nostra concursus 
est ad me foetus, there was a gathering to meet me of a crowd 
as large as our city contains (Cic). 

(2.) The noun in the relative clause expressed ; as : — 

Quibus de rebus ad me scrlpsistl cm*am videbimus, we 
will see about the things of which you wrote me when we meet 
(Cic.) ; in quern prlmum egressl sunt locum Troia vocdtur^ 
the first place at which they landed is called Troy (Liv.). 

c. The noun is most commonly thus expressed in the relative 
clause only : — 

(1.) When, as in the examples, the relative clause precedes. 
A demonstrative then often stands in the second clause ; as : — 

Ad qu&s res aptissiml erimus, in iis potissimum elabordbi- 
mils, we shall toil most earnestly in those things for which we are 
best fitted. 

* The rule appUes, of course, not only to relative pronouns proper, 
but to all proiiouns used to refer to words in clauses other than their 
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(2.) When the noun is in apposition with some word in the 
antecedent claase, or with the antecedent clause itself ; as : — 

Santones non longe a Tolosatimn flnibus absunt, quae 
civitas est in provincial the Santones are not far from the 
borders of the Tolosates, which state is in the Province (Caes.). 

d. Sometimes the relative clause comes between the antece- 
dent noun and the rest of the antecedent clause. The ante- 
cedent then usually has the case of the relative. Thus : — 

Urbem quam statiid vestra est, the city which I am building 
is yours. 

e. Occasionally the relative takes the case of the antecedent 
instead of its own proper case. Thus : — 

Cum scrtbds et aliquid agas edrum quorum c^ns^iest^y when 
you write and speak of some one of the things you are wont 
to speak of (Cic, Fam., v., 14, l). 

NoTS. d and e are called cases of attbactiok, and are rare in classical 
prose. 

343. When two or more clauses in which the relative 
has different constructions refer to the same antecedent, 
sometimes the relative is repeated in different cases (as 
in the third example under 342), sometimes only the first 
relative is expressed and the others are either omitted or 
represented by demonstratives. Thus : — 

Bocchus cum peditibus, quos fllius eius ddduxerat, neque 
tnpriore pugnd adfueranty Romdnos invddunt, Bocchus and the 
infantry which his son had brought and [which] had not taken 
part in the earlier battle attack the Romans ; BrUtiis ille cui 
Caesar ignoverat et eum posted filium fere habuerat, that Bru- 
tus whom Caesar had pardoned and had afterwards treated al- 
most like a son. 

a. When a predicate noun is used with a relative, the pro- 
noun commonly agrees with the predicate noun rather than 
with the antecedent. Thus : — 

Career iUe quae lautumieie vocantur, that dungeon which 
is called the " Stone Quarry." 
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6. But if the sentence is negative or if the predicate noun is a 
proper name, the relative agrees with its antecedent as hy the 
general rule. Thus : — 

NtUlum faotmn quod sttdtUia appelldrt potest laude 
dignum esty no act which can he called folly is worthy of praise ; 
flumen quod ridmirmtur Bhenus, the river which is called the 
Rhine. 

344. A relative having more than one antecedent is 
always plural, but its gender is regulated like that of ad- 
jectives (see 336 and 337). Thus : — 

Ninus et Semlramis qui Bahytona condiderantj Ninas and 
Semiramis who had founded Babylon ; naves et cap1^v5s * 
quae ad Chium capta erant, the 8hi])s and prisoners which had 
been taken at Chios ; tQ et pater, qui in convwid erdtis, you 
and father, who were at the feast. 

CONSTRUCTIO AD SeNSUM. 

345. Sometimes the various kinds of words whose 
agreements have been treated in the foregoing sections 
regulate their agreement not by the grammatical form as 
described, but in accordance with the real meaning in- 
volved. This is called constructio ad sensum, con- 
struction according to the meaning. It is particularly 
common where the word which settles the agreement is a 
collective noun. 

346. Thus a plural verb is often used : — 

(1.) When the subject is a collective word : as : — 

Uterque eorum ex castrls exercitum educunt, both of them 
lead their armies out of camp (Caes.) ; pars epulis onerant 
rmnsas, some load the tables with food (Verg.). 

a. Abstract nouns, and nouns like miles, eques, etc., are often 
used collectively; as, nobUitds for "nobles," eqties for "the 
cavalry.*' 

NoTB. The plural verb serves to bring ont more distinctly the individn- 
♦ Treated as "things." 
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ality of the persons meant by the collectiYe noun. The constraction is 
rare in simple sentences in Cicero, Gsasar, and Sallost, common in IAyj, 
and especially frequent in poetry. 

(2.) With a singular subject combined with cum and 
the ablative ; as : — 

Bocchus cum peditibus postremam Romdndrum aciem 
invadunt, Bocchus and his infantry attack the rear of the Bo- 
man Une (Sail., lug,). 

347. So also the number and gender of an adjective 
sometimes follow the sense implied : — 

(1.) In a collective noun or its equivalent ; as : — 

Pars per agros dH&psi . . . siiam quisqtce spem exseqttentes^ 
part, scattering through the country, . . . following each his 
own hope (Liv.) ; Latium Ca,p\iaque agro mult&ti, Latium 
and Capua were fined in land {%, 6., forced to give up part of 
their territory) (Liv.). 

a. In such cases, when the verb is plural (see 346) the ad- 
jective is always pluraL 

h. Sometimes, especially in poetry, only the gender is regu- 
lated by the constructw ad sensum. Thus : — 

Pars arduus altls pulverulentus equis furity part raised 
aloft on tall horses dash about covered with dust (Verg.). 

c. Sallust often, and other writers sometimes, thus use a neu- 
ter adjective with several feminine nouns which denote things. 
Thus: — 

Plerosque veldcitas et regio hostihus tgndra tQtata sunt, 
their speed and the enemy's ignorance of the country saved 
most of them (Sail.). 

(2.) When the word with which the adjective would 
agree is implied in a possessive pronoun. Thus : — 

S5lius meiiTTi peccatum conrigl non potest, my sin only 
cannot be made good (Gic.) ; cf. pugna Romana stabilis sud 
pondere incumbentium in hostem, the fighting of the Romans 
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[was] invincible as thej bore down upon the enemy with the 
very weight of their line (Liv.). 

348. Examples of similar agreement on the part of the 
relative are — 

(1.) Antecedent a collective word ; as : — 
Eqmt&tuin, qu5s mtserat, the cavalry, whom he had sent ; 
Creniis, qvd premuntur, a class who are crushed (Cic). 

(2.) Antecedent not a collective word ; as : — 

AbuTidantia edrum rerum, quae mortales prima piUanty a 
plenty of those things which mankind imagine of the first im 
portance (Sail.). 

(3.) Antecedent implied in a possessive pronoun, or 
similar adjective ; as : — 

Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui lidltierim, my design 
is praiseworthy, who was unwilling (Cic). 

For the reTnaining syntax of adjectiyes and pronouns, see 438 €P. 

CASES CCdsusy 
NOMINATIVE (Ndmindtlvus). 

349. Except as already treated (namely, as the subject 
of a verb or as an appositive or predicate noun), the nomi- 
native is used only as follows, and that rarely. 

(1.) In the poets. 

a. With an interjection, to make an exclamation ; as : — 
^n egS, vester AscaniuSy here am I, your Ascanius (Verg., 

Ae,y v., 672). 

b. Instead of the vocative ; as : — 

tnrfortis atque amicus, O brave man and friendly (Ter.). 

(2.) In the poets and late prose writers, as the mere 
name of a word independently of the construction of the 
sentence. Thus : — 

Resonant miht " Cynthia " sUvae, let the woods reecho me 
"Cynthia" (Prop., i., 18, 3l). 
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GENITIVE {Genetlvus). 
350. The GENITIVE is properly the case which ex- 
presses the relation of one iwun to anothevj and is in its 
nature equivalent to an adjective. 

KoTB. The genitive came to be used with certain adjectiyes and verbs, 
as well as with nonns. Its various uses may be thus tabulated : — 

SUBJECTIVE. OBJECTIVE. 

Genitive of Source, Cause, or Mate- With Nouns of Action or Feeling, 
rial. '* Adjectives. 

of Pity, etc. 
" Feeling. 

** Remembering, etc. 
*' Accusing, etc. 
L Interest and Refert. 



Genitive of Possession. 

Partitive Genitive. 

Genitive of Characteristic. " Verbs 

Predicate Genitive. 

Genitive of Price. 



351. Any noun limiting the meaning of another and 
not denoting the same thing is regularly put in the geni- 
tive. Thus : — 

Gldriae amor, love of glory ; arma AchUlis, the arms of 
Achilles ; nemortim custos, the guardian of groves. 

Note. The difEerence between an appositive and a limiting genitive is 
that the appositive denotes the same thing as the noun modified by it, 
while the genitive regularly denotes a different thing^ although occasionally 
used like an appositive, as in vitium irae, urhs Romae. (Cf. 326.) 

352. Many relations which in English are expressed 
by prepositions are denoted in Latin by the genitive. 
Some of the commonest are — 

(1.) Source ; as, soils radi\ the rays of the sun. 
(2.) Cause ; as, dolor podagrae^ pain from the gout. 
(3.) Possession; as, Caesaris domus^ the house of 
Caesar. 

(4.) Material ; as, monies auri, mountains of gold. 

353. (1.) A genitive is called subjective when it de- 
notes the subject of an action or feeling implied in the 
noun it limits, or indicates that to which a thing belongs. 

(2.) It is called ortective when it denotes the object 
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towards which the action or feeling implied in its noun is 
directed. Thus : — 

suBJEcrrvTfi. objective. 

virorum facta^ deeds of men. odium viti, hatred of wrong. 
animl dolor, pain of spirit. virtutis amor, love of virtue. 

tra lundnis, the wrath of Juno, deslderium otl, a longing for 

refet. 

a. Sometimes the same expression may serve as either a 
subjective or an objective genitive, and the context must show 
which is meant. Thus : Caesaris amor may mean somebody's 
love for Caesar, or Caesar's love for somebody else. 

b. To avoid ambiguity, or to seciu*e greater emphasis, a preposi- 
tion with its case is often used instead of the genitive ; as, odium 
erga Karthaginienses, hatred towards the Carthaginians. 

c. Two genitives are sometimes used with the same noun, one 
being usually subjective, the other objective. Thus : — 

Fro veteribus Helvetiormn iniuriis popiili B5mani, for 
the old wrongs of the Helvetians against the Roman people 
(Caes.) ; ilHus administrdtio provincial, his performance of the 
duties of his office (Cic). 

d. The noun upon which a genitive depends is regularly 
omitted in certain idiomatic phrases ; as, ad Dianas, near 
Diana's temple ; sometimes in other expressions ; as, o miserae 
sortis ! O ye of unhappy lot ! solet mihX in msntem venire iUius 
temporis, the thought of that time is wont to come into my mind. 

e. Especially is it omitted in expressions of comparison where 
in English " that of " is used. Thus : — 

Numxie regnum pacatius erat quam RomvU, Numa's reign 
was more peaceful than that of Romulus. 

Partitive Genitive. 

354. A word denoting a part is limited by the genitive 
of the whole whose part is taken. Thus : magmis 
hominxim numerus, a large number of men. 

355. The partitive genitive is especially common 
with — 
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(1.) Numerals and nouns of number or quantity ; as : — 
Equitum centum qiiinquagint& interfecei, a handred and 

fifty horsemen [were] killed (Curtius) ; permagnum pondus 

argenti, a very great weight of silver. 

(2.) Adverbs denoting quantity or amount (used as 
nouns) ; as : — 

Satis eloquentiae, parum sapientiae, enough eloquence, bat 
too little wisdom. 

(3.) Adverbs of place or direction ; as : — 

Ubi terrarum sumtis? where in the world are we? qu6 
&Dientia« progressl estis, to what a pitch of madness have ye 
gone ? 

a. The word of direction is generally, as in the example, used 
figuratively. 

(4.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as : — 

Oi^atdrum praestantissimuSy most famous of orators. 

(5.) Neuter pronouns and adjectives^ -where in English 
the adjective agrees with the noun ; as : — 

Plus eloquentiae, more eloquence ; tantum fidel, so much 
honor ; hie aetdtisy at this time of life. 

a. Like partitive genitives are the redundant genitives adhtic 
locoTmrn, till now (Plaut.) ; posted loci, afterwards (Sail.) ; irir 
tered loci, meanwhile (Ter.) ; etc. 

h. Prldie and postridie are followed by a genitive which 
seems to be partitive in its nature; as, postridie eius diet, 
the day after that day (Caes.) ; prldie Insididrurriy the day be- 
fore the plot (Tac.). 

Genitive of Charactebistio or Quality. 

356. The genitive, with an adjective agreeing with it, 
is used to denote a property, quality, or characteristic. 
Thus: — 

Adidescens siunmaB audaciae, a youth of the utmost daring 
(Sail.) ; fossa pedum viginiS, a ditch twenty feet wide (Caes.). 
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Predicate Genttivb. 

357. The genitive is often used in the predicate with 
sum and like verbs to denote the owner of something, or 
the person (or thing) whose duty, characteristic, or busi- 
ness a given thing is. Thus : — 

Haec domus est Caesaris, this house is Caesar's ; temeritds 
est fldrentis aj&t&i^y prudentia senectutis, rashness belongs 
to the bloom of life, discretion to old age (Cic). 

NOTB. The predicate genitiTe bears the same relation to the direct 
genitiye which a predicate noun bears to an appositiye. 

Kindred Constructions. 

358. Instead of the foregoing genitives the following 
constructions are sometimes used : — 

(1.) Instead of a subjective genitive an adjective is 
often used, either agreeing directly with the noun on 
which the genitive would depend, or serving as a predicate 
adjective. Thus : — 

Amor patrius, a father's love ; Tion est mentiri meum, it is 
not my habit to lie. 

a. An adjective less commonly takes the place of an objec- 
tive genitive ; as, rnettts hosiHis, fear of the enemy. 

(2.) Instead of the possessive genitive of a personal 
pronoun, the corresponding possessive pronoun is almost 
invariably used ; as : — 

Liber meus, my book ; tuas Utteras exspecto, I await a letter 
from you. (Cf. also the second example under 1.) 

a. The possessive pronoun is also sometimes used for an 
objective genitive ; as, mea iniuriay injury to me (Sallust). 

(3.) Instead of a possessive or objective genitive a 
dative of possession (see 384 below) is sometimes used. 
Thus : — 

Se tertium esse oui fdtum foret urhis pottrty [that] he was 
the third whose destiny it was to be master of the city (Cic.) ; 
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huic causSie patrdnus exstit% I have come forward as cham- 
pion of [for] this cause (Cic, Rose, Am.y 2, 6). 

(4.) Instead of a partitive genitive a partitive apposi- 
tion (see 325, c, above) is used ; as : — 

Interfectdres, pars in forum, pars Syrdcusds pergunt, 
some of the slayers proceed to the market place, others to Syra- 
cuse. 

(5.) Sometimes also, instead of a partitive genitive, an 
ablative with ex or de^ or iriy or an accusative with inter, 
is used ; as : — 

ITerrio de eis, no one of them ; dcerrirmis ex sensibus, the 
sharpest of the senses ; primus inter omnes, first among all. 

(6.) Instead of a genitive of characteristic an ablative 
of characteristic (see 411 below) is often used ; as : — 

HomS antiqua virtute, a man of old-time virtue. 

a. The genitive is used here in questions of number, measure, 
weight, time, space, kind, etc. ; as : — 

Filius annorum novem, a son nine years old; corona 
aurea parvi ponderis, a golden wreath of little weight ; 
huius modi qu^iestio, a question of this sort. 

b. The ablative is used of physical and external character- 
istics ; as : — 

Agesilaus statura fuit humill et corpore exiguo, Agesi- 
laus was of low stature and slight frame; Aomo maxima 
barba, a man with a very long beard ; fiumen difflcili tran- 
situ ripis^t^ praerupl^, a river of difficult passage and steep 
banks. 

c. Otherwise the two cases are used indifferently. 

NoTB. For the idiomatic accusative, in a few expressions, instead of a 
genitive of characteristic, see 398, 6, below. For the genitive with opui 
and ustis^ see 417, a, below. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 
359. (1.) The genitive may be used to complete the 
meaning of certain adjectives. 
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(2.) In classical Latin these are chiefly adjectives de- 
noting DESIBE, KNOWLEDGE, MEMORY, PARTICIPATION, 
POWER, FULLNESS, LIKENESS, and their opposites. 

360. The adjectives most commonly used with the 
genitive are — 

avldttSy greedy. memoTj mindfuL 

cupidus, eager. immemor, unmindful. 

studidstts, zealous. partieepSy sharing in. 

fdstldidstis, squeamish* compos^ having control over. 

gndrtis^ knowing. censors, partaking. 

tgndrus, ignorant. eaters, having no part in. 

peritus, skilled. inopsy needy. 

imperitvsy unskilled. xnsuetus, unaccustomed. 

prudens^ discreet. tnsolenSy unaccustomed. 

imprudens, indiscreet. pleniis, full. 

providus, foreseeing. indnis, empty. 

consciuSy conscious of. similisy like. 

InscitcSy ignorant. adfmis, allied to. 

rudisy untaught. 
Thus : — 

Avldiis laudisy eager for praise ; memor vtrtutis, mindful of 
valor ; plena timdris, full of fear ; simili^ patrisy like his 
father; etc. 

a. Sallust and Livy began to use the genitive with adjectives 
more freely, and the Augustan poets spread the construction very 
widely • cf. integer vltae, pure of life (Hor.) ; incerttts sentenr 
tiae, unstable 'in opinion. 

For animtf etc., with adjectiyes, see 426, b. 

361. Participles in -ns from transitive verbs, when used 
as adjectives and thus denoting enduring qualities, often 
take a genitive, while in their participial use they take the 
accusative. Thus : — 

EpamiTwndds erat adeo veritatis dUigens ut ne toco 
quidem mentiretury Epaminondas was so devoted to truth that 
he would not lie even in jest; semper adpetentes firloriae 
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fuistis, you have always been eager for glory ; but mare, ter- 
rain adpetens, aiming at possession of the sea and land (on a 
given occasion). 

Kindred Constructions. 

362. Instead of a genitive, many of these adjectives 
sometimes take other constructions ; as : — 

(1.) An accusative with a preposition. Thus : — 
Avidiis in direjotioiiea, greedy for expeditions of plunder 

(livy). 

(2.) An ablative with a preposition. Thus : — 

Perittcs de agrictdtura, skilled in husbandry (Varro). 

(3.) An ablative of specification (see 412). Thus : — 

Praestans ingenid, preeminent in natural endowment (Cic). 

(4.) A dative. ^Thus: — 

Lupd similis, like a wolf. 

a. Similis and dissimilis seem to be used by Cicero with the 

genitive usually in speaking of persons, with the dative always 

in speaking of things. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

363. The genitive is also used with several classes of 
verbs, as follows : — 

364. (1.) Verbs denoting pity — as misereor and 
miseresco — take the genitive. Thus : — 

Miseremini sodorum^ have pity for your allies' (Cic.) ; mise- 
rescite regis^ pity the king (Verg.). 

(2.) The impersonals miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet^ 
and taedet^ take the genitive of the object towards which 
the feeling is exercised, and the accusative of the person 
who has the feeling. Thus : — 

Mea mater, tui me miseret, mei piget, mother, I pity 
you and am disgusted with myself (Accius) ; eos ineptidrtim 
paenitet, they repent of their follies (Cic.) ; me civitdtis 
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mdruin piget taedet^t^e, I am disgusted and weary with the 
manners of the state (Sail.). 

365. Verbs of remembering and forgetting — as me- 
mirii^ reminiscor^ ohliviscor — take the genitive. Thus : — 

Memini vlvorurrij I remember the living (Cic.) ; reminisci 
veteris fdmaey to bear in mind the old reputation (Nep.) ; iniur 
ridrum obliviscor, I forget injuries (Nep.). 

a. One verb of pitying and one of remembering commonly 
take the accusative ; namely, miserdrl and recorddri (both depo- 
nents of the first conjugation), 

b. Other verbs of these classes occasionally take the accusative, 
especially of a neuter pronoun. 

366. Verbs of reminding and warning take a geni- 
tive of the thing with an accusative of the person. 
Thus : — 

Admonehat allum egestdtisy alium cupiditdtis stcae, he would 
remind one of his want of money, another of his pet passion 
(Sail.). 

367. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and ACQUITTING, take a genitive of the crime or of the 
penalty. Thus : — 

MUtiades accusatus est pr5diti5nis, Miltiades was ac- 
cused of treachery ; Cicero Verrem avaritiae nimiae coarguit, 
Cicero accused Verres of excessive greed ; iam me ipse iner- 
tiae condeinn5, I already condemn myself for my inactivity ; 
Caelius index absolvit iniuriarum eum, qui LucUium laese- 
rat, Caelius as juryman voted to acquit of wrong the man who 
had injured Lucilius. 

a. The genitive is used to indicate the penalty when it is an 
indefinite sum of money as a fine. The genitives capitis, pecur 
niae, capltdlis poenas, voti, and some others, are also used in a 
sort of midway sense between charge and penalty. Thus : — 

Quanti est damndtiis, how much was he fined ? capitis 
hoTninem innocentem condemndrunt, they condemned a guiltless 
man to death (cf. Cic, de Or,, i., 54, 233). 
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h. The penalty is otherwise expressed by the ablative (always 
with rrmUare or when it is 2^ fixed sum of money as a fine), or 
by ad or in with an accusative, and, in the poets, rarely by a 
dative. 

c. The verbs of the last two classes (366 and 367) some- 
times take, instead of the genitive, an ablative with de or the 
accusative of a neuter pronoun. Thus : — 

De aede Telluris me admones, you remind me about the 
temple of the Earth (Cic.) ; eos hoc moneo, I warn them of 
this (Cic.) ; accusdre de neglegentid, to accuse of negligence 
(Cic.) ; de vi condemndtt sunty they were condemned for vio- 
lence (Cic.) ; si id rrie non aocusas, if you do not accuse me of 
this (Haut).* 

d. Some verbs of accusing, etc., take simply the accusative of 
the crime instead of the accusative of the person with the geni- 
tive of the crime. So especially carpo, ctdpo, criminoT, punio, 
rejprehenddy and some less common verbs. 

Interest and Refert. 

368. The impersonal verbs interest and refert take a 
genitive of the person (or personified thing) whose in- 
terest they denote. Thus : — 

Interest onmiiun recte facere^ to do right is everybody's 
concern (Cic). 

Refert onmiuin anirrvadvertl in molds, all men are inter- 
ested in having the bad punished (Tac.). 

a. So far as there is a difference in the two verbs, refert ap- 
plies rather to outside or material things, interest to matters of 
the mind or character. Cf. the examples. 

Note. This genitive seems to have started -with interest as a sort of 
predicative genitive of possession {patris interest = it is among a father's 
possessions), and then to have heen transferred to refert through the anal- 
ogy in the meanings of the verbs. 

369. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, 

* With verbs of accusing, etc., the neuter pronoun in the accusative is 
mostly found in the dramatic poets. 
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the ablative singular feminine of the corresponding pos- 
sessives is used. Thus : — 

Tuft et meS maxirne interest^ te valere, it is very greatly 
for the interest of both you and myself that you should be well 
(Cic.) ; mea nihil refert, it is of no concern to me (Ter.). 

a. The ablative feminine of the possessive pronoun is com- 
mon with refert ; the genitive construction is said to occur be- 
fore Livy only in one instance in Sallust (lu^-, 111) Cicero 
prefers interest to referty and uses it with either construction in- 
differently. 

Note. The orig^ of this ablative construction is still in dispute. It 
seems most probable that the construction started with refert as med re 
fert^ equivalent to e med refert, it points in the direction of my interests, 
(cf. e re publicd est, it is in accordance with the interests of the state), 
and was then transferred to interest. But see J. H. Schmalz, in Handbuch 
der Altertumswiss., ii., 271. 

b. Instead of the above constructions is sometimes found ad 
with an accusative, and very rarely a simple accusative or a 
dative. Thus : — 

Ad honor em meum interest , it concerns my reputation (Cic.) ; 
quid te igitur rettulit, of what concern was that to you.'' 
(Plant.) 

370. (1.) The degree of interest is expressed by an 
adverb or the accusative singular neuter of an adjective 
(used adverbially), or, if there is no genitive of the person 
interested, by a genitive (of price ; see 371). 

(2.) That which causes the interest is expressed by a 
clause as the subject of the verb or in apposition with a 
neuter pronoun which serves as subject. Refert also 
sometimes takes a personal subject. Thus : — 

Maxime interest, quern ad modum quaeque res audidtur, it 
makes the greatest difference, how each point is received; 
multum interest rel familidris tuae, te quam primum venire, 
it is of much importance for your property that you come as 
soon as possible ; quod peririagnl interest^ pro necessdrio saejpe 
h/ibetur, what is of great advantage is often regarded as neces- 
sary. 
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For the geoitiye instead of an ablatire with verbs of ceasing or freeing 
from, see 414 ; urith yerbs of plenty, see 409 ; inih potior, see 419, b; 
for the locative animi with verbs of emotion, see 426, b. 

Genitive of Price. 

371. The genitive is used to denote indefinite price or 
value. Thus : — 

Voluptatem virtus minimi /ociY, virtue holds pleasure of 
very little value ; eml hortos tanti, quanti volul, I bought the 
grounds for the price I wished. 

372. The genitives most commonly so used are — 
tanti, so much. permdgm, ^ 

quarvtly as much, or how pluriml, >• . ^ ^ 

much? mdximl, ) ^ 

plurisy more. tantldem, at the same price. 

mindris, less. quantlvts, ) however much 

minimi, very little. quantUubet^ I you please. 

parvl, little. qiutntlcumqite, at whatever 

mdgm, at a high price. price. 

• And rarely nvulti, much, and mdidris^ at a higher price, 
a. In colloquial language also figuratively — 
assis, worth an as. pill, worth a hair. 

flocct, " a bit of wool. pensly '' weighing. 
naitcu " a trifle. tenincl, " a copper. 

nihUi, " nothing. 

And huius (indicating a gesture of disdain). 
For the Ablative of Price, see 408. 

DATIVE (Datlvus). 

373. The dative is used chiefly to indicate the person 
or thing indirectly concerned in the action of a verb, and 
for other similar relations. 

Note. The nses of the dative may be snmmarized as f olloirs : — 
Dative of Indirect Object. Dative of Possessor. 

Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. Dative of Service. 
Ethical Dative. Dative with Adjectives. 

Dative of Agent. Dative with other Parts of Speech. 
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Dative of Indirect Object. 

374. The dative expressing the indirect object may 
be used — 

(1.) With intransitive verbs. Thus : — 

Mea domus tibK patet, my house is open to you (Cic.) ; licet 
neminl contra patriam ducere exercitumy no one has a right to 
lead an army against his country (Cic). 

(2.) With transitive verbs in addition to the direct object. 
Thus : — 

HSc tibf prdmitto, I promise you this (Cic.) ; mikf respond 
sum deditj he gave me the answer (Verg.). 

375. Several classes of verbs which seem transitive in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and therefore take their 
object in the dative. 

376. Such are most verbs meaning to favor, please, 
trust, believe, help, and their opposites ; also to com- 
mand, OBEY, SERVE, RESIST, ENVY, THREATEN, SPARE, 
PARDON, BE ANGRY, etC. ThuS : — 

lUa tibi f avet, she favors you (Ovid) ; mihi placebat Pom- 
ponius, Pomponius pleased me (Cic.) ; qui sibl fidit, he who 
trusts in himself (Hor.) ; iniurcUd, scid,plus mihi credet quam 
iurato tibi, he will, I know, trust me without an oath more than 
you upon oath (Plaut., Am,^ i., 1, 281) ; non licet sul conv- 
modi causa nocere alteri, it is not lawful to injure one's neigh- 
bor for one's own advantage (Cic.) : imperat aut servit collecta 
pecunia cuique, gathered gold commands or serves its posses- 
sor (lit, each one) (Hor.) ; quoniam f acti5m inimlcorum resis- 
tere nequlverit, since he could not withstand the faction of his 
enemies (Sail.) ; ridn invidetur illi aetata, that time of life is 
not exposed to envy (Cic.) ; mih^ mindbdtur, he threatened 
me (Cic.) ; bonis nocet quisquis parcit maiHs, he wi'ongs the 
good who spares the wicked ; irdscl inimlcls, to be angry 
against one's enemies (Caes.). 

a, luvo, help, and its compounds ; laedo, injure ; delectd^ 
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oblecto, delight, and sometimes other verbs of these meanings, 
are treated as transitives and take the accusative. Thus : 

Caesar ad Lingonas litteras nuntiosque mtsit, rie e5s fru- 
mento neve alia re iuvarent, Caesar sent a letter and messages 
to the Lingones [bidding them] not to aid them with grain or 
anything else (Caes., B. G,, i., 26) ; Mc pulvis octiliim meuin 
laadit, this dust hurts my eye. 

377. (1.) Verbs compounded with the prepositions cw?, 
ante^ com^ in^ inter^ ob, post^ prae^ pro^ suby super^ com- 
monly have intransitive meanings, and therefore take a 
dative of indirect object. Thus : — 

Neque enim adsentior lis, for I do not agree with those 
(Cic, Am,, 4, 13) ; quantum, ndtura hominis pecudibus ante- 
cedit, as much as man's nature has the advantage over the 
brutes (Cic, Off,, i., 30, 105) ; omnibus negStiis non inter- 
fuit solum, sed praefuit, he not only took part in, but presided 
over, all the transactions (Cic, Fam,, i., 6) ; neo um^quam suo- 
cumbet ininucis, nor will he ever yield to his foes (Cic, 
Deiot.y 13, 36). 

(2.) But not infrequently they are transitive, and then take 
(like any transitive verb) a direct object in the accusative, 
with or without the dative of indirect object. Thus : — 

Convocat mllites, he calls together the soldiers; munus 
ohire, to perform u duty (Cic, Am., 27) ; Ulum praef^cU exer- 
citul, he set him over the army. 

(3.) Sometimes they are used to denote relations of place, 
and then they take a preposition with its case instead of the 
dative.* Thus : — 

Inferre slgna in hostes, to march against the enemy; ad- 
esse in senatu, to be at a meeting of the senate. 

378. Several verbs take the dative in one sense, the 
accusative in another. Thus, especially : — 

* This is especially common with words compomided witih ad or in. When 
used fig^oratively all these words usually take the dative (or, if transitive, 
the accusatiye ; as, svhire pericuLa, to undergo danger). 
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With Dativb. With Aocusativb. 

metuere,) fear, be anxious, for be afraid ()/* somebody 

timers, ) somebody or some- or something. 

thing. 

constUere, take counsel for. ask advice of, consult. 

prdspicere,^ ., , 

- . ,- y provide for. foresee. 

providere, J ^ 

cavere, take care for, guard. guard against 

moderdriy control. regulate, arrange. 

temperdre, restrain. temper (by mixing). 

379. Dono^ present, circumdoy surround, and ad- 
apergo^ sprinkle or scatter upon, take either a dative of 
the person with an accusative of the thing, or an accusa- 
tive of the person with an ablative of the thing. Thus : — 

Mihi librum dondvity he presented a book to me ; me libr5 
dd7idvitj he presented me with a book. 

Urbi murum drcumdat, he puts a wall round the city ; ur- 
bexn luurd circumdat, he surrounds the city with a wall. 

Arae sanguinem adspergib, he sprinkles blood upon the 
altar ; aram scuiguiiie adspergtt, he sprinkles the altar with 
blood. 

380. Many verbs compounded with aft, c?e, ex, pro^ or 
circuniy and the verb ademo^ take a dative where an abla- 
tive of separation (see 413) might be expected. Thus : — 

Bona mihi extorsisti, you have wrung my goods from me ; 
mulieri dnulum detraxit, he took the ring from the woman 
{L e,, her finger) ; id mihi tu, C. Verres, eripuisi^ cUqiie 
abstulisi^, this you have robbed me of and taken from me. 
Gains Verres (Cic, in CaecU.y 5, 19). 

a. The dative is always used of persons and sometimes of 
things. The action is thus regarded as sometliing done to the 
object. 

h. But with things the ablative with or without a preposition 
is perhaps more conunon, especially if an idea of place is inr 
volved. Thus : — 
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Ilium e perictild eripuit, he snatched him &om the danger 
(Caes., B. (?., iv., 12). 

Dative of Advantage ob Disadvantage 
{Datwics commodl vel incormnodi). 

381. With many verbs the dative denotes the person 
or thing to whose advantage or disadvantage something is 
done. Thus : — 

Non scholae sed vitae discimus, we learn, not for school, 
hut for life ; non solum nobis divites esse volumus, sed liberis, 
propinquis, amicis m^dxinwque rei publicae, not for our- 
selves only do we wish to be rich, but for our children, rela- 
tives, friends, and, most of all, for the state. 

a. So nubere alicui, marry (lit.j veil one's self for), vacdre 
aZicui rel, have leisure for, and expressions like quid tibi vis ? 
what are you after ? (lit. what do you want for yourself ?) ; quid 
huic homini facias ? what can you do with (for) this fellow ? 
(But cf. 412, a.) 

b. So also the dative of a participle in expressions defining 
a place, as : — 

Locum, qui nunc saeptus descendentibus inter duos lucos 
est, asylum aperit, he opened as a place of refuge th6 spot 
which you find hedged in as you go down between the Two 
Groves (liv., i., 8, 5). 

Ethical Dative (Dativus ethicus). 

382. A special variety of the dative of advantage is 
the use of a personal pronoun in lively style to indicate 
the person interested, where the sense strictly requires no 
such pronoun. Thus : — 

Utinam ille omnes secum suds copias eduxisset ! Tongilium 
mihi eduxit, would that he had taken out all his forces with 
him ! He has taken (me) Tongilius (Cic, Cat., ii., 2, 4) ; at 
tibi repente pau^ls post diebus venit ad me Camnius, but a 
few days later Caninius suddenly comes to me (Cic, Fam,, ix.j 
2, 1). 
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Dative op Agent {DcUIvils agentis), 

383. With the gerundive and sum the dative denotes 
the person who has a thing to do. Thus : — 

Adhibenda est n5bis dtligeiitia, we must employ diligence 
(Cic.) ; certe mihi verendum ridn erat, iie quid, hoc parricldd 
clvium itvterfectdj invidide mihi in posteritdtem redundcuret, 
I certainly did not have to fear that if I killed this murderer 
of his countrymen, any flood of unpopularity would rise up 
about me in the future (Cic, Cat, i., 12, 29) ; nobis, cum 
semel occidit hrevis lux, nox est perpetita u?ia domiienda, we 
have to sleep through one long lasting night, when once our 
Ufe's brief day is o'er (Catull.). 

a. To avoid a possible ambiguity, or to give the notion of 
agency greater prominence, the ablative with ab (a) must be 
used ; as : — 

Aguntur bona clvium, quibus est §, v5bis constilendum, 
citizens* property is involved, and you must take measures for 
its protection ; fe a me monendum esse pu^o, I think I 
ought to remind you. 

b. The dative of agent is also sometimes used with the tenses 
compounded with the perfect participle. Thus : — 

ffaec satis sint dicta n5bls, let that which I have said suf- 
fice (Cic, 3\m., 10). 

Dative of Possessor. 

384. The dative is used with sum to denote the pos- 
sessor,* — the thing owned being the subject of the verb. 
Thus : — 

Sit mihi mensa tripes, let me have a three-legged table 
(Hor., Sat,, i., 3, 13) ; est igitur homini cum deo similitudd, 
man has therefore a likeness with God (Cic, Legg., i., 8, 25). 

a. The historians sometimes join volenti, cupientl, or invito, 
with such a dative, in imitation of a Greek idiom ; as : — 

* Of. predicate genitiye of poeseasion, 357. 
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Ut quibusque bellum invil^ aut oupientibus erat, ac- 
cording as war was repagnant or acceptable to each. 

Dative op Service. 

385. With many verbs the dative denotes the end or 
PURPOSE of an action. Thus : — 

Virtus neque datur d5no neque acoipitur, virtue is neither 
given as a gift nor received. 

386. The dative of service is most commonly joined 
with another dative, especially a dative of advantage or 
a dative of possessor (dative to which and for which). 
Thus: — 

Id tibi hondri, h/ibetur^ that is counted an honor to you 
(Cic.) ; mih! rrioQdnuie est ciirae, it is a very great anxiety 
to me (Cic.) ; spero n5bls hanc coniunctidnem voluptaia /or6, 
I hope this association will be a pleasure to us (Cic.) ; oui bon5 
fuitj whom did it benefit ? (lit., to whom was it (for) a benefit ?) 
(Cic). (Cf. 331, 1.) 

Impersonal Use op Passives. 

387. Verbs which take a dative can be used in the 
passive only impersonally, and the dative is then retained. 
Thus : — 

Mibi numquam persu&deri potuit animos emort, I never 
could be persuaded that the soul perishes; invidetur prde" 
stantl florentlq^ce fortunae, prominent and flourishing success 
is envied. 

Dativk with Adjectives. 

388. The dative is used with many adjectives to de- 
note the object towards which the quality is directed. 

389. Such are especially adjectives meaning useful, 

PLEASANT, friendly, PIT, LIKE, INCLINED, READY, EASY, 

PLEAR, EQUAL, and their opposites ; also those meaning 
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NEAR, many compounded with oom-, and adjectives in 
-bills. Thus 2 — 

Felix tuts, gracious to your adherents (Verg.) ; oratio in- 
gr&ta Qedlis, a speech unpleasing to the Gauls (Caes.) ; nihil 
tarn est Lysicie (Hversum qtiam Isocrates, nothing is so differ- 
ent from Lysias as Isocrates ; patrl similisy like his father 
(Cic.) ; prompttcs seditiom, ready for insurrection (Tac.) ; 
cmvis facile est, it is easy for anybody (Ter.) ; falsa veris 
finitima sunt, the false is next door to the true (Cic.) ; mors 
est terribilis lis, qrwrum cum vita omnia exstinguuntur, death 
is terrible to those who lose all things when they lose their life 
(Cic, Par,, ii.). 

390. Instead of the dative, many of these adjectives are 
also used with a preposition and its case. Especially : — 

(1.) Adjectives meaning useful or fit, and their opposites, 
take an accusative with ad when they mean useful fob, fit for, 
etc., the dative being commoner if they mean useful to, etc. 
Thus: — 

UtUis agrls, beneficial to the fields (Juv.) ; IiomS ad ntillazn 
rem titilis, a man useful for nothing (Cic). 

(2.) Adjectives implying motion or tendency more com- 
monly take the accusative with a preposition. Thus : — 
Pronus ad fidem, readily inclined to faithfulness (Liv.). 

(3.) Adjectives of feeling often have an accusative with 
in, erga, or adversus. Thus : — 

Mater acerba in su5s paxtiis, a mother harsh to her own 
offspring (Ovid) ; grdtus erga me, grateful towards me (Cic) ; 
grdtum adversus te, grateful towards you (Cic). 

(4.) Propior and proximus sometimes take an accusative, 
like the primitive prope* Thus : — 

Quod vitium propius virtutem erat, and this fault was 
pretty nearly a virtue (Sail.) ; P. Crassus proximus mare 
Oceaxiiim hiemdrat, Publius Crassus had wintered close by the 
ocean (Caes., B. G., iii., 7). 

Cf. also 362. 
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Dative with Otheb Pabts op Speech. 

391. The dative is sometimes found with other parts 
of speech, to express the same sort of relation as with 
verbs or adjectives. Thus : — 

(1.) With adverbs: 

Ck>ngruenter natOrae convenienter^t^ vlvere, to live m 
harmony and agi*eement with nature (Cic.) ; joroodme castriSj 
next the camp (Caes., B. C, i., 72, 5). 

(2.) With a few (verbal) noons : — 

Ohtemperatio legilms, obedience to the laws (Cic, Legff,, i., 
15) ; invidia cdnsuli, envy towards the consul (Sail.). 

(3.) With interjections : — 

Vae victls I no quarter ! (lit., woe to the vanquished) ; ?iei 
mihi misero ! alas ! unhappy me ! 

(4.) The compound expression dicto audiens, obedient, 
takes a second dative, as : — 

Dict5 audientes esse regi debebant, they ought to be obe- 
dient to their king. 

ACCUSATIVE {Accusdtlvtis). 

Note. The uses of the 'accusatiye may be summarized as follows : — 

Accnsatire of Direct Object. 

r Verbs of Making, etc. 
Two Accnsatives < " " Asking, etc. 

C '^ compounded with Trans, etc. 
Accusative with Middle Voice. 
Cognate Accusative. 
Adverbial Accusative. 
Accusative of Specification (Synecdochical). 
Accusative with Verbal Nouns. 
Accusative in Exclamations. 
Subject Accusative. 
Accusative of Time. 

" " Place. 

'* with Prepositions. 
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Accusative of Direct Object. 

392. The accusative is used especially to denote the 
person or thing directly affected by an action. There- 
fore only transitive verbs have an object in the accusative. 
Thus: — 

Legatos mlttunt, they send ambassadors (Caes.) ; animus 
movet corpus, the mind moves the body (Cic.) ; da veniam 
hanc, grant this indulgence (Ter.). 

Note. Many verbs are transitiye in Latin which are intransitiye in 
English. Indeed, in early Latin very many verbs which were afterwards 
used with other constructions could take an accusative, the accusative fill- 
ing with regard to the verb the same place which a genitive fills towards 
the noun it modifies. 

393. The accusative of the active voice becomes the 
subject-nominative of the passive voice. Thus : — 

Legatos mlttunt ; legdtl mlttuntur. 

a. Verbs therefore which admit no accusative can be used 
in the passive only impersonally. (Cf. 387, and 194.) 

h. Occasionally the subject of a dependent clause is antici- 
pated in the main clause as the object of its verb, though this 
is much less conmion than in Greek. Thus : — 

Meam uxorem . . . nescis, quails sit, you don't know 
what sort of a person my wife is (Plant., Asin,, 59). 

Note. The anticipated subject is sometimes in other constructions than 
that of object-accusative ; as : — 

Qmdam saepe in parva pecunid perspiciuntur qtuim sint 
leveSj it is often shown in small matters of money what weak 
characters some people have (Cic, Am,, 17, 63). 

Two Accusatives. 

394. Certain classes of verbs take two accusatives. 
Thus : — 

(1.) Many verbs which in the passive voice take a predi- 
cate nominative (cf. 328, 3), especially verbs meaning to 

MAKE, CALL, CHOOSE, RENDER, ESTEEM, RECKON. Thus : — 
Me considem fecistis, you have made me consul (Cic.) ; 
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iraxn bene Ennius initiiiin dixit InsaniaSy Ennias has well 
called anger the beginning of madness (Cic.) ; Stilpicium bjo- 
cusatarem suiim numerabat rwn compel^tdrem, he reck- 
oned Sulpicius his accuser, not his rival (Cic, Mur., 24, 49). 

a. One accusative is the direct object^ the other a predicate 
accusative. 

b. Instead of the predicate accusative the same '^kindred 
constructions " sometimes occur as for a predicate nominative 
(see 331 above). Cf. also the following : — 

Fortuna Trie, qui liber fueram, servarnfedt, e summd in- 
fimmn, fortune has made me who was free a slave, [changing 
me] &om the highest to the lowest (Plant.). 

(2.) Verbs of asking, debianding, teaching, and 
celdrcy to bide, take an accusative of the person with 
another accusative of the thing. Thus : — 

Hoc te veJiementer rogo, this I ask you urgently (Cic.) ; 
posce deos veniam,* ask indulgence of the gods (Verg.) ; 
cum legent' quis musicazn docuerit Epaminondam, when 
they read who taught Epaminondas music (Nep.) ; Antigonua 
iter omnes celat, Antigonus hides his journey from all (Nep.). 

a. The following verbs of asking (and occasionally others) 
take an ablative with ah, de, or ex, instead of the accusative 
of the person : exigere, petere, postuldrCj (ab) ; quaerere, (ex or 
de) ; scltdrt, scisdtdri. Thus : — 

Fdcem ab Bomanis petere, to ask peace of the Romans 
(Caes.). 

b. Instead of the accusative of the thing, an ablative with de, 
or with verbs of teaching an ablative of means (see 407, 6), is 
sometimes used. Thus : — 

Sic eg6 te eisdem de rebus interrogem, I would thus, ques- 
tion you on the same points (Cic.) ; de itinere hostium seruir 
turn edocet, he informs the senate of the enemy's march (Sail.) ; 
Basms noster rrie de hoc libro oelavit, my friend Bassus 

* The difference in sense between the two accnsatives here and in ex- 
pressions like f iliam tuam mihi uzorem posoo, I ask your daughter as 
wife, should be observed. 
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kept me in ignorance about this book (Cic.) ; aliquem fidibus 
docere, to teach some one [to play on] the lyre (Cic). 

c. In the passive the accusative of the person becomes sub- 
ject and the accusative of the thing remains ; as : — 

Mogatus est serUentia/niy he was asked his opinion. 

(3.) Verbs compounded with trans, ad, or drcum 
sometimes take two accusatives, one depending upon the 
verb, the other upon the preposition. Thus : — 

Omnem eqmtatuin pontem transducit, he led all his cav- 
alry across the bridge (Caes.) ; Fetreius iua iurandum adigit 
Afranium, Fetreius bound Afranius by an oath (Caes.) ; R5s- 
oilluni Pompeius omnia sua praesidia circumduxit, Pom- 
pey took Roscillus all around his garrisons (Caes.). 

Accusative with Middle Voice. 

395. A few verbs, seemingly deponent or passive but 
really remnants of a middle voice (see 193, a), take an 
accusative of direct object. Thus : — 

Frianms inutile ferrum cingitur, Priam girds on his un- 
availing sword (Verg.) ; viridl membra sub arhUd stratus, 
stretching his limbs under a green arbutus tree (Hor., Odes, i., 1). 

a. This construction is especially common with certain perfect 
participles, as in the second example. 

Cognate Accusative. 

396. Some verbs not otherwise transitive take, as in 
English, an accusative with a meaning kindred to their 
own (Cognate Accusative). Thus : — 

Vitam iucundam vivere, to live a merry life (Plant.) ; iu- 
ravi verissimum ius iurandum, I have sworn an inviolable 
oath (Cic). 

a. The cognate accusative usually has an adjective agreeing 
with it, as in the examples. 

b. The degree in which the meanings of the verb and the ac- 
cusative are kindred varies a good deal. In the poets the con- 
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stmction became pretty widely expanded. Cf . the following ex- 
amples : — 

Colre soetetatem, to form an alliance (Cic, Itdsc. Am., 7, 20) ; 
mncere iudidum,* to win a suit ; saZtare Cyclopa,, to dance the 
Cyclops (Hor., Sat., i., 5, 68) ; bac€?uinalia vlvere, to live a 
riotous life (luy., ii., 3). 

Adverbial Accusative. 

397. The adverbial use of the accusative to denote in 
what respect or to what degree an action is exerted, is 
really a variety of cognate accusative. Thus : — 

NihH labord, I have no difficulty ; illud vcUde tibt adsentior, 
on that point I agree with you emphatically (Cic.) ; SttslH 
m5.TiTna.Tn partem lacte atque pecore vlvunt, the Suebi live 
for the most part on milk and meat. 

Accusative op Specification. 

398. The accusative is sometimes used to specify the 
part to which the meaning of a verb or an adjective ap- 
plies. Thus : — 

Equus tremit artus, the horse trembles in his limbs (Verg.) ; 
cldH genus, illustrious in birth ^Tac.) ; animnm incensus, 
fired in his soul (Iav.). 

a. This construction is abo called the stnecdochical accu- 
sative. It is rare except in the poets, and is chiefly confined to 
the parts of the body. The use treated under 395 is often 
wrongly regarded as accusative of specification. 

b. Here belongs perhaps the idiomatic use of the accusative 
in such expressions as : — 

Sets me aZiquid id genus solitum scrtbere, you know I am 
in the habit of writing something of the sort ; id aetdtisy of or 
at that age ; id temporis, at that time. 

Accusative with Verbal Nouns, etc. 

399. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in 

* This is a direct imitation of €tie Greek. 
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-bundus take an accusative, like the transitive verbs from 
which they are derived. Thus : — 

Quid tibi hue reoeptid ad te est meiun virmn, wherefore 
do you receive my husband hither to you ? (Plaut.) ; Manrw 
vit&bundus caatra hostium cQiiBvleaque, Hanno shunning 
the consuls and the camp of the enemy (Liv.). 

a. This use is chiefly confined to colloquial and late Latin. 

Accusative in Exclamations. 

400. In exclamations the noun or pronoun which marks 
the object of the feeling is put in the accusative, with or 
without an interjection. Thus : — 

Hominem gravem et civem egregium! a solid man and 
admirable citizen (Cic.) ; miseram xne (Ter.) ; pro deum homir 
numgue fidem, by the honor of gods and men (Cic.) ; en 
qv^attuor aras, lo four altars ! (Verg.). 

Subject Accusative. 

401. The subject of an infinitive is put in the accusa- 
tive. Thus : — 

Moleste Pompeiuin id f erre constdbat, it was believed that 
Pompey took that to heart (Cic.) ; oampos iubet ease patentes, 
orders that the fields be open (Verg.). 

For the subject of the Historical Infinitiye see 530, a. 

For the accusative -mihprqpior and proximusy see 390, 4. 

For the accnsatiye with prepositions, see 429, 431. 

For the accusative in constmctions of Place and Time, see 423, 425 £E. 

VOCATIVE (Vocdtlvus). 

402. The VOCATIVE is used only to address a person 
or thing. Thus : — 

Vincere scls^ Hannibal, victoria utl Tiescls, you know how 
to conquer, Hannibal, but you know not how to make use of 
victory ; Qmntili Vara, legiories redde, Quintilius Varus, give 
back [my] legions ; o fortunate adtilesoens, qui tuae virtu- 
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tis Hamerum praeconem inveneris / O happy youth, who hast 
found a herald of thy valor in Homer ! (Cic, Arch.y 10, 24). 

a. The interjection 5 / is used in prose only for deeply emo- 
tional address, as in the last example. 

b. Other interjections are sometimes used, especially ^5 / in 
calling upon the gods. Thus : — 

Pro sancte luppker ! O holy Jupiter ! 

c. A predicate word is sometimes in the Augustan poets made 
to agree with a vocative instead of the nominative. Thus : — 

Quibus, Hector, ab om, exspectate vents, from what shores. 
Hector, dost thou, long looked for, come ? ( Verg., Ae., ii., 282). 

KoTB. Properly speakingf/ the vocatiYe is hardly a case at all. The 
Kimilarity of its f aiiction with that of the nominative, both serring to name 
an object, accounts for the identity of form -which, except in the singular 
of masculine and feminine O- stems with nominatives in -us, is everywhere 
ahown by the two cases. (See 90, 3.) 

ABLATIVE (Abldttvus). 

403. The ABLATIVE may be called the adverbial case, 
that is, it expresses various modifications of the predicate 
which in English are expressed by adverbs or by preposi- 
tional phrases.* It is therefore used chiefly with verbs 
and adjectives. 

KoTB. To a still greater degree than with the other oblique cases is it 
difficult to trace any single principle in the various uses of the ablative. 
It has been a common theory that the original use was to denote separa- 
tion, but the better opinion is that such is not the case. In the following 
arrangement each of the first two groups contains uses which seem pretty 
nearly allied to each other, though it will be observed that the last 
member of the first group (ablative of plenty) might just as well be 
reckoned in the second g^oup. The special uses comprising group 3 can 
all be traced to individual uses under g^ups 1 and 2. The last gproup 
contains those uses in which it is most difficult to trace any bond of con- 
nection. 

* The ablative had absorbed into itself the uses of the old instrumental 
and most of those of the locative. We have seen (90, note) that some 
of its forms are derived from these cases. The other uses of the loca- 
tive passed over to the genitive or the dative. 
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Uses of thb Ablatiyb. 

1. Ablative of Cause. 

Source. 

Agent. 

Means or Instroment. 

Way by which. 

Price. 

Plenty. 

Manner or Accompaniment. 

Characteristic or Quality. 

2. Ablative of Specification. 

Separation. 
.Want. 

Degfree of Difference. 
With Comparatives. 



8. Ablative in certain special expressions 



4. Ablative Absolute, 
of Time. 
" Place, 
with Prepositions. 



' Opus and tJsus, 
Dignusj etc. 
Utor, Fruor, etc, 
NUor, etc. 
Adsuescoj etc 



Ablative of Cause {AhloMvus causae), 
404. The ablative indicates the cause of a thing in 

the widest sense. It thus indicates — 
(1.) An external cause ; as : — 
Hostes frurnentl inopia cordoquium petwerunt, the enemy 

asked for a conference, on account of their want of grain. 

(2.) An internal cause ; as : — 

Noli jptUdre pigritia me id facere, do not think that I do 
so from laziness. 

(3.) That in consequence of which or in accordance 
with which something takes place ; as : — 

Diversis dudbus vitiis, avaxitia et luxuriS, civitds Rd- 
mdna labordbat^ the Roman state was suffering from two oppo- 
site defects, greed and extravagance ; amlcl amtcorum dolore 
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maererU, friends are saddened by each other's pam ; instittitd 
suo Caesar capias suds eduxUy Caesar led out his forces in 
accordance with his custom ; tarUa cdritds patriae est, ut earn 
non sensu nostrd sed salute ipslus metidmur, so great is 
our love of country that we measure it not by our feeling, but by 
her own welfare (Cic, TusCy i., 37) ; mUites fessl labdre, 
diix anxius curis, the soldiers worn out with hardship, the gen- 
eral troubled with his cares. 

a. Cause is also sometimes expressed by prepositions ; as ; — 
Legibus propter metuin pdret, he obeys the laws because 

of fear ; rie ob earn rem i2)sds despiceret, [they begged] him 
not to despise them on that account. 

b. The ablatives causa and gratia (sometimes also ergo) are 
used with a genitive or a possessive pronoun to denote ^^ for the 
sake of ; " as : — 

Ut mea et rel ptiblicae causa, for my sake and that of the 
state. 

c. Words of emotion, etc., also sometimes take the ablative 
with de, ex, d,m; as : — 

Laetdrl victoria (or in Victoria), to be glad at one's vic- 
tory; gloridrl de (or in) sins divitiis, to boast of one's 
wealth ; lahorare ex aere alieno, ab re frOmentaria, to 
suffer under debt, from want of provisions. 

Ablative of Soubcb. 

405. The ablative is used, chiefly with perfect parti- 
ciples, to denote birth or origin. Thus : — 

Tantald progndtus, descended from Tantalus ; eddem patre 
ndttcs, bom of the same father. 

a. With the name of the mother and with pronouns the pre- 
position ex is generally used, except in the poets ; with distant 
ancestors the preposition ab. Thus : — 

Ex regis fHia natus, bom of the king's daughter ; bestial 
q^ioque ex se natos amant, even the bmtes love their offspring ; 
Belgae orti sunt ab Germanis, the Belgians are descended 
from the Germans. 
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h. Locoy generejfamilid, generally take no preposition ; as : — 

Summo loc5 n&tus, bom in the highest station. 

For the oonstraotion with places, see 425, 426. 

c. With constdre and like words the ablative is used alone to 
denote matebial. Thus: — 

Animd cSnstamus et corpore, we consist of mind and body 
(cf. Cic, Mn., iv., 8, 19). 

NoTB. Otherwise a preposition is used, except sometimes in yerse. 

Ablative of Agent (Abldtlvtis agerUis)* 

406. The ablative of persons or personified things is 
used with the preposition a, ab^ to denote the agent. 
Thus : — 

A Cl5di5 dUiffOTj I am loved by Clodius ; lauddtur ab his 
culpatur ab illis, by the one set he is praised, by the other 
blamed (Hor.). 

So, perlre ab hoste, to be slain by the enemy. 

For Dative of Agent, see 383. 

Ablative op Means {Abldtwtis Instrumenti), 

407. The ablative of things is used without a preposi- 
tion to denote the means or instrument of an action. 
Thus: — 

Comibus taurly aprl dentibus, morsti lednes, aliae hestias 
fuga se, aliae occultatidne tutantur, bulls protect themselves 
by their horns, boars by their tusks, lions by biting, some beasts 
by running away, others by hiding ; Britanni interiores lacte 
et car^e vivehant pellibusg'we erant vesfUi, the Britons of 
the interior used to live on milk and meat, and had skins for 
clothing. 

a. A person regarded as a means is denoted by^er with the 
accusative ; as : — 

Multi per Caesaxem aut Tiondres aut divUids ceperunty 
many received office or wealth at Caesar's hands. 

h. Various verbs which in English are used transitively are in 
Latin construed with an ablative of means. Thus especially 
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words meaning '^ to play " (either games or music), and some- 
times verbs of teaching (see also 394, 2, b). Thus : — 

Ludere pUd, to play tennis ; * canere tlbils, to play the flute ; 
artibus Instruerey to teach the arts ; Utteria imimerey to instil 
learning. 

c. The ablative of means may be used to denote the road or 
path taken (sometimes called ablative of the way by which). 
Thus : — 

Omnibus viis liotls sefirdiiaque esseddrios ex silvts emlttebat, 
he was sending out warriors in chariots from the woods by all 
the known roads and paths (Caes., B. (?., v., 19). 

Ablative of Price (Abldtlvus pretvi). 

408. The price f or value of a thing is expressed by 
the ablative, chiefly when it is a definite quantity. 
Thus : — 

Cum te trecen't^ talenl^ regl Cotto vendidisses, when you 
had sold yourself to king Cottus for three hundred talents 
(Cic.) ; constitit quadringentas milibus, it cost four hun- 
dred thousand [sesterces] (Varr.) ; levi momentd asstimdre, 
to esteem it of little consequence (Caes.). 

For the genitiYe of indefinite price, see 371, 372. 

a. MdgrvOj permdgridy parvoy minirrio, plurimZ, nihiloy though 
denoting indefinite value, are used as ablatives of price. 

5» Mutdre and its compounds take either the accusative of the 
thing given with the ablative of the thing received in exchange, or 
vice versa, but the context always prevents ambiguity. Thus : — 

Chdoniam glandem pingul mutavit arista, changed the 
Chaonian acorn for rich grain (Verg.) ; cur valle permutem 
SaMrid divitiaa operosidresy why should I exchange my Sabine 
vale for more burdensome riches ? (Hor., Odes, iii., 1, 47). 

Sometimes cum is used with the ablative ; as : — 

Mortem etun vita commutdre, to exchange life for death 
(Sulp., ad Cic). 

* We can also say, of course, in English, '^ to play at tennis,'' *^ to play 
on the flute," etc. 
t That is. the means by which something is bought or sold. 
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Ablative op Plenty (Ablatwus eopiae). 

409. The ablative (of means) is used with verbs 
and adjectives which denote fullness or abundance. 
Thus: — 

[Villa] abundat porco, haed5, &gii5, eralUnft, lacte, o&- 
865, melle, the farmhouse is plentifully provided with ham, veni- 
son, lamb, poultry, milk, cheese, and honey (Cic, Sen., 16, 56) ; 
domus plena servis, a house full of slaves (luv.). 

a. Sometimes, by a Greek idiom, such words take a genitive 
in the poets ; compleo, impleo, and pUnus, also in prose ; as : — 

OUam den&ri5runi implere, to fill a jar with pennies (Cic). 
(Cf. 369 and 360.) 

Ablative op Manneb (Ablatlvus modi). 

410. (1.) The ablative is used with the preposition 
cum to denote manner or accompaniment. Thus : — 

Gum voluptate aliquem atidlre, to listen to one with 
pleasure ; Verves Lampsacum venit cum magna calamitate 
clvUdtis, Verres came to Lampsacus with great disaster to the 
city (Cic). 

(2.) The preposition is often omitted when there is an 
adjective agreeing with the ablative, and with a few par- 
ticular words, — moddy ratione^ more^ ritUj silentio^ iure^ 
iniurid^ etc. Thus : — 

NUdis pedibus incedere, to go barefoot ; 8umin& a,equi- 
tate res constituU, he arranged affairs with the greatest fair- 
ness ; latronum ritii vlvere, to live after the fashion of brigands ; 
silentid praeterlre aHquid, to pass by something in silence. 

Ablative of Characteristic (Abldtlvtcs qtmlitcUis). 

411. The ablative is used, with an adjective agreeing 
with it or a genitive depending on it, to denote a charac- 
teristic or quality. Thus : -r- 

Agesildus statura fuU humili et corpora ezifiru5, Agesi- 
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lans was of short statare and small frame; homS xn&xiin& 
barba, a man with very long beard ; Jiumen difficili transitil 
tiplBque praeruptis, a river of difficult passage and steep 
banks ; davtis ferreus digit! pollicis crassitudine, an iron 
nail of the thickness of the thumb. 

a. Physical characteristics are always expressed thus by the 
ablative ; other qualities may also be expressed by a genitive of 
characteristic. (See 356, and 358, 6.) 

Ablative op Specification (AhtaMws UnvUatidnis). 

412. The ablative is used with nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs to denote m what bespect a thing is true. 
Thus : — 

Piet&te fUiui^ consiliis parens, in affection a son, in 
counsel a parent. 

VareperUus^ skilled in law ; pedibus aeger, lame in his feet. 

CorUremisco t5t& mente et omnibus artubus, I am agi- 
tated in my whole mind and aU my limbs (Cic.) ; mea quidem 
sentential pdcl semper est consulendum, in my opinion at 
least the interests of peace are always to be looked out for. 

a. Here belongs the ablative in the expressions quid h5c 
hoTxnn» fcLcias, what can you do with such a man ? quid 1115 
flet ? what will be done with him ? quid i^futurum est ? what 
is going to become of you ? etc. 

For the rare dative with/oao in tlus sense, see 381, a. 

Note. The tendency to conf nse the abhttlYe of charcuteristic and the 
ablative of specification can be avoided by remembering that with the first 
the adjective agrees with the ablative, and with the second it agrees with 
the noun qualified. Thus : — 

Hom^ aegria pedibus (Characteristic). 
HomS a.es^r pedibus (Specification). 

Ablative op Separation (Abldtlvus separatisms). 

413. Separation or privation is denoted, with vari- 
ous verbs, by the ablative. With persons a preposition 

* This case is sometimes regarded as belonging under 404, 8. 
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(a&, dcy ex) is always used ; with things the preposition is 
sometimes used, sometimes omitted. Thus : — 

Quintum Varium peUere possessidnibus condtus est, he 
tried to drive Quintus Varius from his possessions (Cic.) ; tune 
earn phUosophiam sequere, quae spoliat nos iudicid, prlvat 
adprobati5ne, orhat sensibus ? do you follow a philosophy 
which robs us of the ability to pass judgment, deprives us of the 
power to approve, and takes away the use of the senses ? (Cic.) ; 
hoc me Hberd metu, free me from this fear (Ter.) ; tu, lup- 
piter, hunc a tuis &ris arcebis, thou, Jupiter, wilt keep this 
[scoundrel] from thy altars (Cic.) ; arcem ab incendid ttberd- 
vUj he freed the citadel from fire (Cic.) ; se ab Etrusc^ se^ 
cernere, to separate one's self from the Etruscans (lav.). 

For the dative with words of taking away from, see 380. 

Ablative of Want (Abldtwus inopiae), 

414. So words and adjectives denoting need, etc., take 
the ablative. Thus : — 

Virum qui pecunia egeat, a man who needs money (Cic.) ; 
carere ctUpd, to be free from fault (Cic.) ; mea aduUacentia 
indiget iUorum bona ezistimatidne, my yonthf ulness needs 
their good opinion (Cic.) ; inops verbis, poor in words (Cic.) ; 
arba frdtribus, bereft of her brothers (Ovid). 

a. Eged and indiged often take the genitive ; as : — 

Eged consiCl, I need advice ; non tarn artis indigent quam 
laboris, they do not lack skill so much as they lack industry 
(Cic.) 

b. Other words of the kind are, by a Greek idiom, often used 
with the genitive in the poets ; as : — 

Abstineto Irdrum, thou shalt refrain from wrath (Hor.) ; 
cum famulls operum solutis, with the slaves released from 
their tasks (Hor., Odes, iii., 17). 

Ablative of Degree of Difference {Abldtlvus msnsurde). 

415. Degree of difference is expressed by the ab- 
lative. Thus : — 
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Hihemia dimidi5 minor, qwam Britannia, Ireland is smaller 
by half than Britain ; quam molestum est im5 digitd plus 
habere, how irksome it would be to have one finger more [u e., 
than we have] (Cic.) ; multo ante lucis adventum, long before 
the coming of the day (Sail.) ; qu5 difficilius, ll6o jmieclor 
rius, the more difficult, the more glorious. 

a. An accusative of specification is sometimes used instead of 
the ablative of measure ; as : — 

Aliqnantuxn est ad rem avidior, he is somewhat more eager 
for the thing (Ter.). 

Note. The ablatives of separation, of want, and of degree of difference, 
are varieties of the ablative of specification. 

Ablative with Comparatives. 

416. The comparative degree, when quam is omitted, 
is followed by the ablative. Thus : — 
. Nihil est virtute f 5mi5sius, nothing is more beautiful than 
virtue (Cic.) ; quis C. Laeli5 comior, who more courteous 
than Gains Laelius ? (Cic.) 

a, Qtiam has to be used if the second term of the comparison 
is not nominative (or vocative) or accusative ; as : — 

Adventus hostium fuU agris quam urbi terribilior, the 
arrival of the enemy was more dreadful for the country than 
for the city (Lav.). 

Quam is also frequently used when the second term of the 
comparison is in one of the cases named. Thus : — 

Melior tutiorg^we est certa pax quam sperata victoria, 
certain peace is better and safer than victory hoped for (lav.). 

h. The words oplnione, spe, eonspectdtione, fide, dicto, solitd, 
aequoj credibUl, necessdrio, vera, iusto, are used after compar- 
atives to supply the place of a clause. Thus : — 

Opinione celerius venturus esse dlcitur, he is said to be 
likely to come sooner than one expects (Caes.) ; iniurids gravius 
aequ5 habere, to take injuries more to heart than is right and 
fair (SalL). 
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c. Plus, mtrnis, amplius, and longius, with or without quam, 
are used with words of number or measure without affecting 
their construction. Thus : — 

Non plus quam quattuor mHia effugerunt, not more than 
four thousand escaped (Liv.) ; minus duo mTlia hominum ex 
tanto exercitu effugerunt, out of so large an army, less than 
two thousand men escaped (15 v.) ; mllites Rdmanl saepe plus 
dimidiatl xnensis cibdria ferebant, the Roman soldiers used 
often to carry with them provisions for more than half a month 
(Cic). 

d. Alius is in verse sometimes construed with the ablative 
like a comparative ; as : — 

Neve putes alium sapiente honoque heatum, nor think 
any one other than a wise and good man happy (Hor.). 

e. Inferior usually takes quam, but is occasionally followed 
by a dative ; as : — 

Vir nulla arte cuiquam inferior, a man inferior to none in 
any kind of craft (Sail.). 

Note. The foregoing uses of the ablative will sometimes be found to 
shade into each other so snbtly that it is difficult or impossible to assign a 
g^ven instance to a given class. This is due to the necessity of making a 
classification for foreigners of things which a native has only to feel. 

Ablative in Certain Special Expressions. 

Note. The ablative is used with the following sets of words " idiomati- 
cally," — that is, the reason for the ablative is not immediately evident, 
and English usage leads one to expect a different case. 

OpnB and tfsiui. 

417. Opus and usus, meaning need,* take the abla- 
tive. Thus : — 

Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, we need your influence 
(Cic.) ; nunc animis opus, nunc pectore finn5, now there is 
need of courage and a steadfast heart (Verg.) ; naves, quibus 
consull usus non esset, ships for which the consul had no occlu- 
sion (Liv.) ; maturato opus est, there is need of haste (I^v.). 

* The ablative here is an ablative of specification, showing the respect in 
which the need is felt. 
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a. The person or thing who has the need is expressed hj the 
dative, as in the ahove examples. The thing needed, besides 
being expressed by the ablative, is sometimes expressed by the 
nominative as subject (especially if a neuter pronoun), or rarely 
by the genitive ; as : — 

Quod lion opus est, asse cdrum est, what is not necessary is 
dear at a cent (Cic, de Sen.) ; argenta opus fuit, there was 
need of silver (Liv.). 

An infinitive clause may also be used as subject ; as : — 

Quid opus est tain valde adf irm&re, what need of such 
strong assertion ? 

INsiiWt bdfsBOS) OoBtiotiiS) Ffitfl8« 

418. DlgnuSy indignus^ contentuSy and fretus * take 
the ablative. Thus : — 

Dlgnus latcde, worthy of praise ; vox poprdi maiestate in- 
digna, a speech unworthy the dignity of the people (Caes.) ; 
hestiae eo contents^ non qtuierunt amplius, the brutes, con- 
tent with that, seek nothing further (Cic.) ; plerlque ingeni5 
fteta, most of them trusting to their ingenuity (Cic). 

a. Dlgnus and iridlgnus sometimes take a genitive, and fre- 
tus in Livy takes a dative ; as : — 

Suscipe cogitatwnem dignissimam tua,e virttitis, adopt 
a plan which is most worthy your own merits ; fortunae fretus^ 
trusting to fortune. 

For dignm, indignus, with the snbjimctiye, see 462, 2. 

Utor, Fmor, Fimgor, Potior, Veacor. 

419. tltor^fruor^fungoTypotiory and vescor^^ and some 
of their compounds, take the ablative. Thus : — 

MuUl deorum benefici5 perverse Htuntur, many, people 
use the blessings of the gods wrongly (Cic, N. D., iii., 28, 70) ; 
frm vduptate, to enjoy pleasure (Cic.) ; fungitur officio, he 

* The ablative with dlgnus and indignus is also an ablative of specifi- 
cation.; with contentus smd/r etuis rather an ablative of cause. 

t The ablative here is really an ablative of means. Thus, frui volup' 
tale = to get enjoyment by means of pleasure. 
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performs the duty (Cic.) ; oppido pofUl sunt, they got posses- 
sion of the town (iJv.) ; vescitur aura, feeds on air (Verg.) ; 
legibus abuti, to misuse the laws (Cic.) ; defuncta imperid 
regis, having fulfilled the king's command (LSy., L, 4, 6). 

a. In early Latin these verbs occur with the accusative. 
Thus : — 

Uteris, ut voles, operam meam, you will use my services as 
you please (PI., Foen,, v., 2, 128) ; munus fwngatur suum, let 
him perform his duty (PL, Trin,, 354). 

KoTB. In classical Latin these verbs are used in the gerundive, not the 
gerond, construction (see 550). Therefore, ad nrbem potiundam, not 
ad urbe potiundum, for getting possession of the city ; voluptatis 
fruendae causa, not voluptate fruendl causa, for the sake of enjoying 
pleasure. 

h. Potior also occurs with the genitive ; as : — 

Si exploratum tibf sit posse te ilHus regni poliri, if you 
are satisfied that you can get possession of that kingdom (Cic, 
Fam., i., 7, 5). 

Hitor, Innilor, Fidil, OoiifidS. 

420. Nitor, inmtor^fldd^ and confldo* take the ab- 
lative. Thus : — 

Baculo liiti, to lean on a staff ; nltl aucforUate, to depend 
on (some one*s) influence ; Jiasta innlxus, leaning on his spear ; 
fldere cursu, to trust to running ; natura loci cdnfidebant, 
they had confidence in their natural position. 

a. Fldo and confldo also sometimes take a dative (see 
376), as diffldo always does. 



421. Adsuesco^ adsuefado^ consuesco^ Insuesco^* some- 
times take the ablative, f Thus : — 

Aves sanguine et praeda adsueta.e, birds accustomed to the 
blood of prey (Hor.) ; nulld offlcid aut disciplina adsuefao- 
tus, accustomed to no [restraint of] duty or training (Caes.) ; 

* The ablative with the two sets of verbs treated in 420 and 421 is 
an ablative of means. Thus, baculo nlti = to support one's self by means 
of a stafP. 

T In Livy and the later writers these verbs are also used wit^ a dative. 
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ne gravissimd dol5re tinwre consuescerem, in order not to 
become accustomed to most bitter pain through fear (Plin.). 

a. AcquiescOy repose in, rejoice in, takes most commonly in 
with an ablative, but (especially in the historians and later 
-writers) also a simple ablative or dative ; as — 

Qui iam aetate provecti, in nostns libris acquiescunt, 
those who are now advanced in years find rest in my books 
(Cic.) ; qui mdociTne P. Clodl morte acquierunt, who took 
the greatest satisfaction in the death of Publius Clodius (Cic.) ; 
cui vdvt 5racul5 acquiescebat, to whom he yielded assent 
as to an oracle (Suet, VUel,, 14). 

Ablative Absolute (Abldtwics absolutus), 

422. A noun and a participle are put in the ablative, 
not grammatically dependent upon the rest of the sen- 
tence, to denote the time, reason, or circumstances of 
an action. Thus : — 

Pythagoras Tarquinio regnante in Italiam venit, Pytha- 
goras came to Italy in the reign of Tarquin (Cic.) ; hac 5ra- 
ti5ne habita, concUitim dlmlsit, when this speech had been de- 
livered, he dismissed the assembly (Caes., B. G., i., 33) ; virtute 
excepts, nihil amlcitid praestabilius putetis, regard nothing, 
with the exception of virtue, as of more value than friendship 
(Cic). 

a. Two nouns or a noun with an adjective may also be put in 
the ablative absolute, with the participial notion of " being " * 
implied. Thus : — 

Romam venit Mari5 consule, he came to Rome while 
Marius was consul (Cic.) ; quid aduliscente duce efficere 
possent, what they could do with a youth as leader (Caes.) ; 
Hannihale vivo, while Hannibal was living (Nep.). 

b. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as : — 
Nondum compertd quam in regiSnem venisset rex, 

not yet having found out into what region the king had come 
(Liv.). 

* It will be remembered that esse has no present participle. 
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c. A pronoun which would be in the ablative absolute is some- 
times omitted.* Thus : — 

Additur dolus, missis qui magnam vim llgnorum ardentem 
in flumen conicerent, a crafty scheme was also employed of 
sending people to throw a lot of burning wood into the stream 
(Ldv., i., 37) ; causam digressus reqi:dreiitibils, when they 
sought the cause of the departure (Tac., Hist, i., 27). 

d. The ablative absolute is chiefly used with the present par- 
ticiple or the perfect passive participle, and when the word in 
the ablative does not otherwise occur in the sentence, but it also 
occasionally occurs in the following cases : — 

(1.) Future participle : — 

Inrupturis tarn Infestis natidnibus, when such hostile 
nations were on the point of bursting in. (Liv.). 

(2). Perfect participle of a deponent verb (rare with an ob- 
ject, but not uncommon otherwise) : — 

Sulla omnia pollicit5, Sulla having promised everything 
(Sail., Iug,y 103, 7) ; seotitis omnibus, all following (Hor., 
/S., ii., 8, 40) ; virtutibus ad cimcidtum profectis, the vir- 
tues going to the rack (Cic, Tasc, v., 28, 80). 

(3.) The ablative denoting the same person as the subject or 
object of the sentence : — 

Ostendit se miht Infidelem nunquam, se viva, fore, she 
shows me that she will never be unfaithful to me, as long as she 
lives (Plaut., True, ii., 4, 85) ; Caesar, obsidibus impera- 
tas, hos Haeduis custodiendos tradit, Caesar, having ordered 
hostages, gives them over to the Haeduans to guard (Caes., B. 
G., vi., 4) ; rienvo erit qui credat te iiivit5 provinciam tibl 
esse decretam, there will be no one who will believe that the 
province was assigned you against your own will (Cic, Phil.^ 
xi., 10, 23). 

* Expressions like tranquillo, with a calm sea, sereno, under a clear sky, 
etc., may be considered as ablatives absolute with the noun omitted ; or, 
perhaps better, as ablatives of time, like liidis, comitiis, at the games, eleo- 
tions, etc. (See 42% 6.) 
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(4.) With a predicate word added : — 
Dolabella hesterno die hoste decretd, Dolabella haying 
been yesterday decreed an enemy (Cic, Phil,, xL, 7, 16). 

For the Constmctioiis of Place and Time, see 423 ff. 
For the Cases with PrepositioDS, see 428 ff. 

Constructions of Place and Time. 
Duration of Time and Extent op Space. 

423. Duration of time and extent of space are 
expressed by the accusative. Thus : — 

Applies caecus multds aiin5s fuit, Appius was hlind for 
many years (Cic.) ; dies totos de virtute disserunt, they dis- 
cuss (about) virtue whole days together (Cic.) ; cum abessem 
ab Arriano iter unlus diel, when I was one day's journey from 
Mount Amanus (Cic). 

(a.) Measure may also be expressed by a genitive of char* 
acteristic (cf. 366). Thus : — 

Dttdsfossds qiundecim pedes Idtas perduodt, he drew out 
two ditches fifteen feet wide (Caes.) ; but also, vaMo pedum 
duodecim, with a rampart of twelve feet in height (Caes., B. 
(?., ii.,5). 

b. Distance may also be expressed by an ablative of measure 
(cf. 416). Thus: — 

Tria. passuum mHia db ipsa urbe castra posuit, he pitched 
his camp three miles from the city itself (Li v.) ; but also, mili- 
bus passuum sex a Caesaris castrls consedit, he encamped 
six miles from Caesar's camp (Caes.). 

Time at which. 

424. Time at which or within which is expressed 
by the ablative. Thus : — 

n5c tempore, at this time ; tertia vigilia er^iptionem fe- 
cerunt, they made a sally in the third watch (Caes.) ; ut hieme 
naviges, for you to sail in winter (Cic.) 
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a. The ablative occasionally also denotes duration of time ; 
as: — 

MUites quinque hdris proelium sustimcerunt, the soldiers 
maintained the battle for five hours (Caes., B, C, L, 47). 

b. Many words are used as ablatives of time where the Eng- 
lish idiom leads us to expect a different construction. Thus : — 

Ludis, at the games ; comitiis, at the elections ; iiiiti5 or 
prlncipio, in the beginning ; adventu, on the arrival ; dis- 
cessu, on the departure ; tumultu, bello, pace, etc., (in time 
of) insurrection, war, peace, etc. 

c. The day of the month is commonly expressed by the for- 
mula ante diem . . . Kalendds, Nonas, or Idus, with the name 
of the month as an adjective agreeing with Kalendds, NondSy 
or Idils, Thus : — 

Is dies erat ante diem qmntum Kalendas Aprilis, L. 
Pisdne A, Gablnio cdnsuLibus, that day was the fifth before 
the first of April (i, e.. Mar. 28th*), in the consulship of Lucius 
Piso and Aulus Gabinius (Caes., B. G., i., 6). 

d. The year is regularly denoted by the names of the consuls 
in the ablative absolute, and generally without a connective, as 
in the preceding example. 

e. Instead of ante diem, etc., sometimes a simple ablative of 
time is used, the name of the month remaining in the accusa- 
tive ; as : — 

Quints decimS die Kalendds SextUls {XV Kal, Sext,), 
the fifteenth day before the first of August (i. e., July 18th *). 

/. The whole expression ante diem . . . KaZ,, etc., may be 
treated as a noun and governed by a preposition. Thus : — 

Caedem optimdtium contulerat in ante diem qmntum 
Kalendas Novembris, he had assigned the massacre of the 
nobles to the 28th of October (cf. Cic, Cat, i., 3, 7). 

For further treatment of the Roman calendar, see 661. 

* It must be remembered that the Romans, in reckoning from one day to 
another, included both days, while we exclude one of them. Thus the 28th 
of March was to the Romans the fifth day before the 1st of April, while to 
us it is the fourth day. 
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Place to, at, in, from which. 

425. Relations of place (except with names of towns) 
are expressed by prepositions, with the accusative for 
PLACE TO WHICH, and the ablative for place at, in, or 
FROM, which. Thus : — 

Te in Epirum venisse gaudeo^ I am glad you have reached 
Epirus (Cic.) ; ivde ad montem altum perverierunt, from 
there they came to a high mountain ; cruentum bellum in Afri- 
ca gerebatuvy a bloody war was going on in Africa ; in f or6 
ilium invenies, you will find him at the market-place ; ex Asi& 
trdnsibis in Eur5pam, from Asia you will go across to Eu- 
rope ; ab flumine statim discedere iussitj he ordered them to 
go away from the river at once. 

426. With names of towns (and smaU islands) — 

(1.) No preposition is used ; as : — 

Begvlm Kaxthaginem rediitj Regulus went back to Car- 
thage (Cic.) ; Fausaniam cum classe Cyprum mlserunt, they 
sent Pausanias to Cyprus with a fleet (Nep.) ; ridtus Tibure 
vel Gabiis, bom at Tibur or Gabii (Hor.) ; Brundisid pro- 
fectl sumus, we started from Brundisium (Cic.) ; Demardtus 
Taxquinios Corinthd fugU, Demaratus fled from Corinth to 
Tarquinii. 

(2.) The PLACE IN or at which has the locative form 
where that is different from the ablative.* Thus : — 

B5mae aliquot msnses mordbdmur, we tarried some months 
at Rome; Dionysius tyranmis Syrdcmls expvlsus Corinthi 
pueros docebat, Dionysius the tyrant, when driven from Syra- 
cuse, kept a boys' school at Corinth (Cic.) ; Kaxthagini 
mortuus est, he died at Carthage. 

But: — 

Athenis Flato vwebat, Plato lived at Athens ; Sardibus 
haec facta sunt, this took place at Sardis ; etc. 

* That is, in the singular of the first and second declensions, and some- 
times of the third. (See 88, a, 93, 97, 3, 112.) 
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a. Like names of towns are used domus, home, and rus, 
country, with the locatives belli, militiae, in the field or at war, 
humlj on the ground, and the expressions forts, out of doors, 
terra marlque, on land and sea. A locative domuly as well as 
domly occurs. 

b, A remnant of the locative case is seen in the use of animl 
with verbs and adjectives of emotion ; as, eoccruciarl animly 
to be tortured in soul ; aeger animl, sick at heart ; etc. 

0. The ablatives loco and parte, and sometimes others of gen- 
eral meaning, are used without a preposition to denote the 
PLACE WHERE. So also the preposition is sometimes omitted, 
when the ablative is qualified by an adjective (especially totus). 
Thus ; — 

Soc loco, in this place ; ed jparte, on that side ; urbe tota 
gemitusfit, a groan arises in the whole town (Cic.) ; t5ta AsiiL 
vacatur, he wanders in all Asia (Cic); media urbe, in the 
midst of the city (Liv., i., 33). 

d. With libro, capite, versu, etc., meaning the book, chapter, 
verse, etc., as a whole, no preposition is used ; but if a particu- 
lar place in them is meant, the preposition is necessary. 

e. The preposition is sometimes omitted with names of coun- 
tries (especially when connected with names of towns), but 
mostly in the ante-classical and post-classical writers. Cicero 
and Caesar use only Aegyptum thus. The poets omit the 
preposition often even with common nouns. Thus : — 

RoTnae Numidiae^t^e facinora eius memorat, he mentions 
his doings at Rome and in Numidia (Sail., lug., 33, 4) ; lUte- 
ras Macedonia adldtae, a letter brought from Macedonia 
(Liv.) ; Italiam fdto profugus "LaviDi&que venit Htora, 
driven by fate into exile he came to Italy and the shores of 
Lavinium (Verg., Ae», i., 2) ; finibus omnes prdsUvsre suls, 
they all leaped forth from their confines (Verg.). 

/. The accusative is used in Latin whenever motion to is 
implied, even where the English idiom leads us to expect the 
ablative. Thus : — 

Coniurdtl in curiam convenerunt, the conspirators met in 
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the senate house ; legates Kartkaginem in Africam miserunt, 
they sent ambassadors to Carthage in Africa. 

g. When the word for "town" is put in apposition with 
the name of the town, and has no adjective with it, the proper 
name generally stands after the common noun, and takes its 
case. Thus : — 

Vercingetorix expeUitur ex oppid5 G^ergovia, Vercinge- 
torix is being driven out of the town of Gergovia ; Cirmn in 
oppid5 Citi5 est mortuus, Cimon died in the town of Citium. 

h. When the word for " town " has an attributive with it, 
the proper name stands first, and if in the locative retains its 
own case. A preposition meaning " at " or " in " is here often 
omitted with the word for " town ; " occasionally also one mean- 
ing " from." Thus : — 

Tuscidd, ex cldrissimo municipio, from Tusculum, a famous 
town ; lugurtha Thalam pervenit, in oppidum m&gniun 
et opnlentuin, Jugurtha arrives at Thala, a large and wealthy 
town ; Cicerd Arpini parvo (in) oppidd Latl ndtus est, Ci- 
cero was bom at Arpinum, a small town of Latium. 

427. Prepositions are sometimes used with expressions 
of TIME for greater accuracy, and with names of towns to 
denote TO, in, or from, the neighborhood of the place. 
Thus: — 

Qtcem per decern sjinds aZuimus, whom we have been 
rearing for ten years (Cic.) ; de tertift vigilia ad hostes con- 
tendit, he hastened against the enemy during the third watch 
(Caes.) ; in diebus proximts decern, within the next ten days 
(Sail.) ; iter dirigere ad Mutinam, to turn one's journey 
towards Modena (Cic.) ; ab Alexa^ndria profectus, starting 
from Alexandria (Cic.) ; ex dorm, from home. 

Cases with Prepositions. 

428. The cases used with prepositions are the accusa- 
tive and the ablative. 
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429. The a(Xjusative is used with the following 
twenty-six prepositions : — 



pone, behind. 
post, after. 
praeter, along by. 
prope, near. 
propter, near, an 

a^ccount of. 
secundum, after. 
supra, above. 



ad, tOy towards. erga, towards. 

adversus (adver- extra, outside of. 

sum), against. Infra, below. 

ante, before. inter, among. 

apud, nsar. intra, within. 

circum (circa), iuxta, next. 

around. ob, against^ on aA>- 
circiter, about. count of. 

cis (citra), this side of. penes, in the power of. trans, across. 

contra, beyond. per, through. ultra, beyond. 

Thus:— 

Ad templum non aeqiiae Palladis ibant, they went to the 
temple of the unpropitious Minerva (Verg.) ; adversus hostes, 
against the foe (Liv.) ; Germanl qui cis Rhenuin incolunt^ 
the Germans who live this side of the Rhine (Caes.) ; cum tan- 
tum resideat intra muros m/ill, when so much evil remains 
within the city (Cic.) ; prlncijpid rerum imperium penes reges 
erat, in the beginning the power (over things) was in the hands 
of kings (Just.) ; templum ponam propter aquam, I will 
build a temple near the water (Verg.) ; inter agendum, in the 
midst of doing ; ante ddnandum, before giving (Verg.). 

a. Cis is generally used with names of places, citra with 
other words also ; as : — 

Cis Taurum, this side Mt Taurus ; citra Veliam^ this side 
Velia ; citra satietdtem, short of satiety. 

b. Erga is very rarely used in classical Latin except with 
names of persons. 

430. The ABLATIVE is used with the following ten 
prepositions : — 

cum, with. 
de,/rom, ahout 
e or ex, out of. 
prae, before. 

* Not before Cicero. 



a or ab, /ram, by. 
absque, without. 
coram,* in presence 
of- 



pro, before. 
sine, without. 
tenus, as faa* as. 
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Thus: — 

Ah illo tempore, from that time; eum eocercttu, with an 
army ; certls de cattsis, for particular reasons ; ex fugd, from 
flight ; sine Idbore, without trouble. 

431. In^ sitby suhtety auper^ take the accusative when 
MOTION is implied (even figuratively) ; the ablative for 
relations of rest : — 

Via ducit in urbem, the way leads into town (Verg.) ; 
exercitus sub iugum rnlssiis est, the army was sent under the 
yoke (Caes.) ; eonsul subter murum hostium ad cohortes 
advehituTy the consul rides up to the cohorts close under the 
walls of the enemy (Liv., xxxiv., 20, 8) ; super Idbentem oul- 
mina tectl, gliding over the gable of the roof (Verg.). 

Media in urbe, in the midst of the city (Ovid.) ; bella sub 
Iliacis moenibus gerere, to wage war at the foot of the 
wails of Troy (Ovid.) ; super tener5 prdstemit gramine 
corpuSy he stretches his body on the tender sward (Verg.). 

Noster in te amor, my love towards you ; hostUem in 
modum, after a hostile fashion ; sub ea condicioney on this 
condition ; sub adventu Romarmnimy just before the arrival 
of the Komans ; multa super Priamo rogitans super Heo- 
tore TTiulta, asking many questions about Priam and of Hector 
many (Verg.). 

a. Svhter with the ablative is rare and chiefly poetical. 

b. Super in the meaning " about," as in the last example, 
takes the ablative. Otherwise it almost always takes the accu- 
sative. 

c. Verbs of placing (except sometimes impono) take the 
ablative, not .accttsative, with iriy notwithstanding the implied 
motion ; as : — 

Tres legiones in illS urbe posuit, he stationed three legions 
in that city. 

d. Tenus regularly follows its noun. Various other preposi- 
tions occasionally do so, but chiefly in the poets. Prepositions 
of one syllable are the least common in this position. Thus : — 

Caputo termsy as far as the hilt (Verg., Ae,y x., 536) ; vestir 
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bulum ante, before the entrance court (Verg., Ae,, vi., 273) ; 
te propter, on your account (Verg., Ae,, iv., 320). 

e. Cum is always appended to the personal pronouns, and 
generally to the relative and interrogative forms, qitd, qtid, qui- 
biis, qui. Thus : — 

£Jst mihi tecum amieitia vettis, I have a long-standing 
friendship with you ; vSbiscum simvl, along with you ; frater 
qudoum Antiochum vlcerat, the brother with whom he had 
conquered Antiochus. 

/. Tenus occasionally takes the genitive, thus retaining its 
original force as a noun ; as : — 

Corcyrae tenus, as far as Corcyra. 

g. Certain adverbs sometimes take the accusative or ablative 
like prepositions. So, with the accusative, prldie, postridie,* 
propius, proxime (cf. 390, 4), usque ; with the ablative, pa- 
lam, procul, simul ; with either case (or occasionally with a 
genitive or dative), clam. Thus : proxumt KartJiaginem, close 
to Carthage (Sail., Jug., 18, 11) ; palam populo, before the peo- 
ple (Liv., vi., 14, 6) ; clam uxorem, unknown to his wife (Plaut., 
Merc, 545) ; clam patris, unknown to his father (Plaut., Merc, 
43). 

Note. All the prepositions denoted originally relations of placb, 
taking tiie accusative where motion TO or towards a place was implied, 
otiierwise tiie ablative. This distinction is also easily traceable in most 
of the fig^ative uses of the prepositions as they grew out of the relations 
of place. 

Peculiarities in the Use of Nouns. 

The following points in the use of Latin nouns deserve 
especial notice : — 

432. Concrete nouns are used to denote the time of 
life at which a person does something, where in English 
an abstract noun or a clause is used. Thus : — 

Adulescens Cato in Hispdnid mUitdverat, Cato had served 
in Spain when a young man (or in his youth). 

So, a puero, etc., from boyhood, etc. 

* These two words also take a genitive (see 355, 5, b). 
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433, So also in designations of office. Thus : — 
Catillnae coniurdtionem Cicero c5nsiil oppressit, Cicero, 

when consul, overthrew the conspiracy of Catiline. 
a. In consuldtu sud can, however, also be used. 

434. Abstract nouns are often used in a collective 
sense ; as, legdtio^ an embassy ; nohilitds^ the aristocracy ; 
inventus^ the youth; levis armdtura^ the light armed 
troops. 

436. The singular of nouns denoting persons is also 
used collectively instead of the plural, especially in military 
expressions ; as, miles^ the soldiery ; hostis^ the enemy ; 
Poenus^ the Carthaginian (s). (Cf. also 346, 1, a.) 

436. The singular is thus used for the plural in name^ 
of animals (to denote food), and of plants, and sometimes 
other words. Thus : — 

VtUa abundat pored, haedo, etc, the farmhouse has plenty 
of pork, goat's meat, etc.* ; cajnU redimire rosa, to bind the 
head with roses ; faba vesct, to feed on beans ; bestiae plmna 
obdicctae, animals covered with feathers. 

437. The plural is used where in English the singular 
is preferred : — 

(1.) To indicate a thing as belonging to several per- 
sons or to people in general. Thus : — 

Hostes terga vertunt, the enemy turn their back; flTiiinT 
hominum immortdles sunt, the soul of man is immortal. 

(2.) In names of materials, etc., to denote kinds or 
PIECES of the thing mentioned ; as, vina^ kinds of wine ; 
carries^ pieces of flesh ; Ugna^ bits of wood. 

(3.) In abstract nouns, to denote instances of the 
quality. Thus : — 

Clarae mortes pro patrid oppetltae bedtae viderl solent, 
an illustrious death met for one's country is regarded as a hap- 
piness ; in odia hominwm incurrere, to run into men's dislike. 
* The same example -will be found more folly quoted on p. 230. 
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a. The plnral is not infrequently nsed for the singular in 
poetry, as having a more elevated and impressive effect. 

Note. Except in the uses mentioned^ abstract nomis are much less com- 
mon in Latin than in English, verb constructions, or nouns of general 
meaning, like res^ with an adjectiye, being used instead. The pupil should 
be particularly warned against using the longer abstracts in -tSs, -tia, 
-ti5, etc, freely as equivalents of the English words deriyed from them. 

Pecutjartties in the Use of Adjectives. 

The following points in the use of adjectives deserve especial 
notice : — 

438. Adjectives are often used as nouns : — 

(1.) Especially, adjectives denoting relationship, or 
CONNECTION WITH, are often more common as nouns than 
as real adjectives ; as : — 

Cogndtiis (-a), a relative ; adflnis, a connection ; amicus 
(-a), a friend ; aeqiccUiSy a contemporary ; vlcimcs (-a), a neigh- 
bor. 

a. So the gentile adjectives ; as : — 

Homdmis, a Roman ; Athsniensisj an Athenian. 

(2.) In the masculine plural, as in English, to denote 
CLASSES of people ; as : — 

Bonly the good ; dlvUes, the rich ; docfi, the learned. 

a. In the singular, to denote a class, the nominative is rare ; 
but the other cases are not uncommon, especially the genitive 
with esse y as : — 

Dementis hSc est, this is the part of a madman. 

(3.) In the neuter, to denote things ; as : — 

JBonum, a good thing ; malum, an evil. 

And especially perfect participles ; as : — 

Factum,, a deed ; responsum, an answer. 

a. The participle thus made a noun may still be modified by 
an adverb ; as, prasclare factum as well as praecldirum factum. 
In such cases, heTie, rnale, and recte are always used rather 
than the corresponding adjectives. 
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439. Neuter adjectives are also used substantively : — 
(1.) In the singular, in philosophical language, to ex- 
press abstract ideas ; as : — 

tectum, the right ; turpe, the base ; summum bonum^ the 
highest good. 

(2.) As partitive genitives ; as : — 

Aliquid novt, something new. 

(3.) In phrases with prepositions ; as : — 

In medid rdinquere, to leave undecided ; in medium pro- 
ferre^ to bring before people ; in tiito esse^ to be in safety ; 
sine dubio, without doubt. 

(4.) In the plural where in English often an abstract 
singular is used ; as : — 

Itista dicer e^ to say what is just ; pestifera a saltitaribus 
discemere, to distinguish the baneful from the salutary. 

a. Only the nominative and accusative are common in this 
use. Confusion with the similar masculine forms would often 
arise in the other cases, and then res is used with the adjective 
(bondrum rerum = bondrum, n., etc.). But where there is no 
danger of ambiguity such neuters occur ; as : — 

I^rlmum omniurrij first of all things. 

440. Adjectives are often used in Latin where English 
prefers a possessive case or a noun with a preposition, 
especially adjectives formed from names of nations or in- 
dividuals. Thus : — 

Mllites Pompeiani, tbe soldiers of Pompey ; oratio Cice- 
roniana, an oration of Cicero's ; bellum lugurthinum, the 
war against Jngurtha ; pugna Cannensis, the battle of Can- 
nae ; Dion Syracusanus, Dion of Syracuse. 

441. Attributive adjectives are very rarely used in 
direct agreement with proper names or with words like 
consul^ which characterize an individual. The adjective 
is commonly made to agree with an appellative noun put 
in apposition with the proper name. Thus: "the wise 
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Scipio" is Scipid, vir sapientissimus ; " wealthy Capua " 
is Capua^ urbs opulentissima. 

a. Adjectives of quantity or number, however, are common as 
attributives. Thus: tota ITispdnia, entire Spain; BdrjuLm 
duo, two Romans. So also in expressions like Pompeius 
maguus, Pompey the Great ; Karthdgo novct, new Carthage ; 
Sclpio maior, Scipio the elder. 

442. The superlatives summus^ Imus^ ultimus, extre- 
mu8^ primuSj with the word medius^ are used, directly 
agreeing with a noun, to denote the top or bottom, high- 
est, FIRST, MIDDLE part of , etc. Thus : — 

Summus mdns, the top of the mountain ; in extrema ora- 
tidne, at the end of his speech ; media ab urbe, from the mid- 
dle of the city ; prima aestdte, at the beginning of summer. 

So, novissimo dgmine, on the rear of the line of march. 

Fop special uses of Comparatiyes and Superlatives, see 164. 

Peculiarities in the Use of Pronouns. 
Personal and Possessive Pronoims. 

443. In the first person the plural of the personal 
and possessive pronouns is often used, out of politeness, 
for the singular (^pluralia modestiae). Thus : — 

Hunc librum ad te de senectute misiniTis, this book I have 
written on old age and dedicated to you (Cic, Sen., i., 3) ; 
Catonis sermo explicdhit nostram omnem de senectute sentenr 
tiam, Cato's words will explain all my opinion about old age 
(Cic, ibidem). 

a. The plural of the second person is never used as in Eng- 
lish for the singular. When it seems to be so used, it will always 
be found that more persons than the individual addressed are 
referred to ; as, for instance, his family or comrades. 

444. The possessive pronouns, like the personals (of. 
316, o), are expressed only when emphatic (as marking 
a contrast) or to avoid ambiguity. In the first case they 
precede, in the second they follow, their noun. Thus : — 
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Deinde egS ilium de su6 regno, Ule me de nostrft r§ pll- 
blica percontatus est, then I questioned him about his kingdom 
and he me about our state (Cic, Re Pub., vi., 9) ; vestra 
vero qicae dlcitur vita mws est, but your so called life is 
really death (Cic, Re Pub., vi., 14). 

Quocirca si sapientiam meam ddmlrdrl soletis — qtuie 
utinam dlgna esset opinione vestra nostroque o5gn5- 
mine! — in hoc sumus sapientes, quod, etc., therefore if you 
are wont to look with admiration upon my wisdom — oh that it 
were worthy of your good opinion and my surname (u e., Sapi- 
ens) ! — it is in this that I am wise, that, etc. (Cic, Sen., 2, 6). 

Beflexive and Intensive Pronouns. 

445. (1.) The reflexive pronouns, se and suuSj are 
used primarily to refer to the subject of the sentence or 
clause in which they stand. Thus : — 

Oppidani f acinus in se dc sabsfoedum et ferum consclS' 
cutU, the townspeople resolve upon a barbarous and revolting 
deed against themselves and theirs (Liv., xxviii., 22, 5). 

Ipse se quisque dUigit, non ut aliquam a se ipse mercedem 
exigat cdritdtis suae, sed quod per se sibi quisque cairus est, 
every one loves himself, not in the expectation of getting from 
himself any reward whatever for his fondness, but because 
every one is fond of himself for his own sake (Cic, Am., 21, 
80). 

Ariovistus respondit non oportere sese a popvlo RoTjmnd 
in suo iure impedirl, Ariovistus answered that he ought not to 
be interfered with by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
own rights (Caes., B. G., i., 36). 

Caesar, ixnliteQ cohortdtus ut saeie pristinae virtutis memo- 
riam retinerent, Caesar, having exhorted the soldiers to hold fast 
to the remembrance of their own old time valor (Caes., B, G., 
ii., 21). 

a. Thus in the Indirect Discourse se regularly refers to the 
speaker, while the person addressed is referred to by iUum or 
eum. 
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(2.) In dependent clauses which are so thoroughly 
subordinated that the subject of the main clause is left 
more prominently in the mind than the subject of the 
subordinate clause, se and suus refer to the subject of 
the main clause, unless ambiguity might be caused there- 
by. Thus : — 

Orator sagdciter pervestiget quid sui elves edgitenty opinenr 
iur, exspectent, our orator will cleverly search out the thoughts, 
opinions, and expectations of his own countrymen (cf. Cic, de 
Or.y i., 51, 223). 

Africanus, si sua res ageretur, testirridnium non dicerety 
Africanus would not be giving evidence, if it were his case that 
was before the court (Cic, Hose. Am,y 36, 103). 

Camillus miht scrlpsit te secum locutum esse, Camillus 
wrote me that you had talked with him (Cic, AU., xi., 23, l). 

a. This reference of se or suits chiefly occurs where from the 
nature of the situation a reflexive referring to the subject of 
the subordinate clause would be unnatural or impossible, as in 
the examples, and where if the dependent sentence were inde- 
pendent it would not contain a reflexive. Thus the first and 
third examples above would become : — 

Quid c5gitant (etc) elves eius (i. e., ordtoris) ; tu cum 
eo (i. e., CamiUo) loctitus es. 

h. If any ambiguity might arise, ipse is used in the subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. Thus : — 

lu^urtha legdtos mlsit qui ipsi lV>erlsque vltam peterenty 
Jugurtha sent ambassadors to beg for his life and his children's 
(cf. SaU., /w^., 46, 2). 

446. Se and suus may further be used, when it can 
be done without ambiguity, to refer to words other than 
the subject, especially : — 

(1.) To the person thought of as acting, though not 
grammatically the subject. Thus : — 

A Gaesare invltor ut sim sibi legdtus, I am invited by 
Caesar to be his lieutenant ; vos ex M. Fav5ni5 audlstis 
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Ctddium sibi dixisse periturum MUonerrij you have heard 
Marcas Favonius say that Clodins had told him that Milo 
should die (Cic, MU.j 16, 44) ; contentum suis rebvs esse 
sunt mdximae divitiae, to be content with one's lot is great 
riches. 

(2.) In various cases where the English puts in " own " 
or " very." Thus : — 

Hdrndnis mvUitudd sua attxU animum, their very numbers 
increased the courage of the Romans ; valetudinem ipsam per 
se expetirrms, we aim at good health for its own sake. 

a. Thus sometimes two or more instances of se occur in the 
same sentence referring to different persons. Thus : — 

Scythae petehant ut regis am fUiam matrirridnio aihiiunge- 
ret, the Scythians asked him [i. e., Alexander] to unite the 
daughter of their king to himself in marriage (Curt) ; quod 
sibI Caesar denuntmret se ffaedtidnim iniurids rion neglec- 
turum, neminem aecum sine sua pemicie contendisse, as to 
Caesar's announcement to him [Ariovistus] that he [Caesar] 
would not disregard the wrongs done to the Haeduans, nobody 
had fought with him [Ariovistus] without coming to grief him- 
self [i. e., nemo] (Caes., B, G,, L 36). 

447. The place of the third personal pronoun when not 
reflexive is supplied by is, eay id^ or, if a stronger form is 
wanted, by ille or hXc. Thus : — 

QtLodfere coUldidnls prodHs cum Germdnis contendunt cum 
avJt sms finihus eos proMbent, aut ipsl in eorum flnibus 
heUum gerurU, because they struggle in almost daily battles 
with the Germans, when either they try to keep them out of 
their country or themselves make war in the Grermans' country 
(Caes., B. G., i., 1) ; Ariovistus respondity si quid ipsl d 
Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse ; si quid ille 
se velit, ilbiTn ad se venire oporterCy Ariovistus answered that 
if he had wanted any thing of Caesar he should have gone to 
him ; if Caesar wanted any thing of him he ought to come to 
him (Caes., B. G.y i., 34). 

a. Sometimes the demonstrative is used where the reflexive 
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would seem more natnraL Here the writer clianges for the 
moment from the point of view of the subject to hb own point 
of view. Thus : — 

Helvetu persitadent Rauracls tU una cum lis proficiscantuTj 
the Helvetians persuaded the Rauraci to go forth with them 
(Caes.) ; Ua se gessit [Ligarius] v^ ei pacem esse expedlret, 
Ligarius so conducted himself that it was for his advantage to 
have peace (Cic.) ; [^Delpkos^ postqv^m ventum est, cupldo 
incessit animds iuvenum sciscitandl ad quern e5ruin regnum 
Romdnum esset venturum, after they had come to Delphi a 
desire entered the minds of the young men to find out to which 
of them the Roman kingdom was to come (Lav., i., 56, 10). 

448. The intensive ipse is used : — 

(1.) To express the emphasis which is given in English 
by "himself," "herself," " itself," or " very," or by some 
circumlocution like that in the last example below. 
Thus : — 

Ipsa spes inopiam sustentdbat, their hope itself (or their 
very hope) made their want endurable ; a muUls ipsa virtus 
contemnitury virtue herself is despised by many; prascipitur 
vt riohlsmet ipsis imperemus, it is taught that we should exer- 
cise control over ourselves ; medicl ipel se curare non possunty 
physicians cannot cure themselves ; LiLcretia se ipsa interendt^ 
Lucretia killed herself with her own hand. 
Cf . also the first example under 447. 

a. The Romans had a fancy for making ipse agree with the 
subject, as in the last two examples, where we put " self " with 
the object. 

(2.) To refer (in the same way that se refers to the 
subject of its own sentence), to a person or thing in an- 
other sentence connected with its own ; as : — 

Ariovisttcs respondit, st quid ipsi a Caesare optcs esset, etc. 
See this example under 447 on preceding' page, and also cf . 445, 2, 6. 

449. The reciprocal meaning of the English "each 
other," " one another," is expressed in Latin as fol- 
lows : — 
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(1.) By inter 7108^ inter vos^ and, for the third person, 
when the reference is to a nominative or an accusative, 
by inter se ; otherwise by inter ipsos. Thus : — 

Inter nos ndturd eoniunctl sumusy we are bound to each 
other by natural ties; frdtres inter se cumfdrmd turn rrwribus 
similes, brothers resembling each other in both person and char- 
acter (Cic.) ; ferds inter sese concUiat ndtura, nature makes 
wild beasts agree with one another (Cic.) ; incidunt aliqita a 
doctls etiam inter ipsos mutud reprehensa, some things come 
in which learned people reciprocally blame in each other 
(Quint.). 

a. With inter se a reflexive accusative or dative is omitted ; 
as : — 

Fuerl amant (sc. se) inter se, the boys love each other; 
elves inter se (sc. sibi) grdttdabantur, the citizens congratu- 
lated each other. 

(2.) Or alter^ repeated in a different case, may be used 
when only two persons or things are meant ; aZms, if 
more than two are meant. The plural of alter is used of 
two parties. Thus : — 

MUites alius alimn hortdtur, the soldiers encourage one 
another ; noodl amho alter in alterum causam conferunt, both 
being guilty they each throw the blame upon the other ; alteri 
alter5s vincere qudvls modo volunt, each side wishes to beat the 
other by any possible means. 

Gf. also, homines inter se alii aliis prodesse volunt, men 
wish to benefit each other reciprocally. 

(3.) Or a noun or pronoun may be repeated in a differ- 
ent case. Thus : — 

Tantae fuerunt tenehrae ut per blduum rienio hominein 
homo dgndsceret, the darkness was so great that for two days 
men could not recognize each other at all (Cic, N, D., ii., 38, 
96) ; Atticus moriens non ex vltd sed ex domd in domum 
migrdre videbdtur, Atticus in dying seemed not to be moving 
out of life but out of one home into another (cf. Nep., xxv., 22) ; 
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neque dliudicarl posset uter utri virtute anteferendits vide- 
retur, nor could it be decided which of the two seemed more 
admirable in valor than the other (Caes., JB. G., v., 44). 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

In addition to what was said of the demonstratives in 
181, the following points deserve notice : — 

450. (1.) Ilic (especiaUy the neuter hoc) is used to 
refer to something immediately to be introduced ; but if 
the thing is to be marked emphatically as opposed to other 
things said, ille (especially illud) is used. Thus : — 

Inter omnes hoc constat, virorurn esse fortium toleranter 
doVorem pati, all men are agreed upon this point, that to suffer 
pain with patient endurance is characteiistic of brave men ; h5o 
Tnodo locuttts est, he spoke as follows. 

But : cum multa alia mlrabUia sunt turn illud imprimis, 
not only are there many other admirable things, but this is es- 
pecially admirable ; illud vero Idem CaecUius vitiosius^ but 
the following remark of the same Caecilius is more reprehen- 
sible (Cic, Sen., 8, 26). 

(2.) Ille often refers to that which is well known, fa- 
mous, or of general notoriety. Thus : — 

Medea ilia, the Medea of story ; magno iUi Alexandro si- 
millimus, closely resembling the (well known) great Alexander. 

(3.) Is is used as the antecedent of a relative which 
describes a class of persons or things = " he who," " the 
one who," *' such as." Thus : — 

Eum qui palam est adversarius facile cavendo vitare pos- 
sis, one who is openly an enemy you can easily escape by 
guarding against him ; neque enim tu is es qui quid sis iies- 
cias, for you are not such a person as not to know what you 
are (Cic). 

a. Is is sometimes used to resume mention of a preceding 
subject where it seems unnecessary ; as : — 

Servus mens aufugit ; is est in provincid tud, a slave of 
mine has run away ; he is in your domain. 
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h. When " that " or " those of " is used in English instead of 
the repetition of a noun, no pronoun is used in Latin. Thus : — 

PhUippiis Jiostium manus saepe vitdvit, sudrum effugere rvon 
valuitj Philip often escaped the hands of his enemies, hut did 
not succeed in avoiding those of his own snhjects (Curt.) ; Nv/- 
mxie regnum mvlto erat pdcdtius quam RamuHy Nnma's reign 
was much more peaceful than that of Bomulus. (Cf. also 
353, e). 

Belative Pronouns. 

In addition to what was said in 342-344 about rela- 
tive pronouns, the following points should be noted : — 

451. The relative is often used to connect an indepen- 
dent sentence with what has gone before, where in English 
a different form of connection is used. Thus : — 

Multds ad res perutiles XenopJiontis librt sunt, qu5s legite, 
quaeso, stttdidse, Xenophon's works are very profitable in many 
respects, and I beg you read them zealously ; quae cum ita 
sinty Catidna, perge qtio coepistl, now since this is so, Catiline, 
go on as you have beg^n. 

a. A special instance of this connecting relative is seen in the 
use of quod m, quod nisi, for " but if," " and if," or " if not," 
where the quod is really accusative of specification. 

462. The Latin expresses " such is my, your," etc., and 
" so-called," by a relative, as follows : — 

Quae tua est prudentia, such is your discretion ; si miht ne- 
gotium penntsisses, qui metts in te amor est, confecissem, if 
you had entrusted the business to me, I should have accom- 
plished it, such is my love for you ; vestra quae dicitur * vita, 
your so-called life. 

453. The difference between Latin and English use 
should be observed in relative clauses like the follow- 
ing:— 

Thrasybulo corona a poputo data est, quam qiiod amor 

* In this use the relatiye clause is usually thus inserted between an at- 
tribntiye and its noun. 
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clvium dederat nullam habuit invidiam, a wreath was given by 
the people to Thrasybulus which caused no envy because the 
love of his countrymen had given it ; ddsentior Platonl quein 
tu qtiantl fdcids scid, I agree with Plato, and I know how highly 
you esteem him ; iwn satis politics es els artibtis, quas qui 
tenent ervditi appellantur, you are not well enough perfected 
in those branches which cause their possessors to be called edu- 
cated. 

Indeflnite Pronouns. 

The following points in the use of the indefinite pro- 
nouns should be noted : — 

454. Quisquam is the most general of the indefi- 
nite pronouns, and means " anybody at all." Qmvts and 
qmlihet are nearly as indefinite, meaning " any one you 
please." Thus : — 

Qtcamdiu quisquam erit, qui te defendere audeat, vlves, 
as long as there shall be anybody who will venture to defend 
you, you shall live (Cic, Cat, i., 2, 6) ; si quisquam est timi- 
dus in mdgnls perlculoslsque rebus, is egS sum, if any one is 
timid in great and dangerous things, I am he (Cic, Fam., vi., 
14, l) ; ouivis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest, what 
can happen to anybody at all, can happen to anybody you will 
(i. e., to everybody) (Sen., Tr., 11, 6) ; omnia sunt eiusmodl 
quivis ut perspicere possit, all are of such a nature that any 
one you please can understand them (Cic.) ; hlc apud maidres 
nostros adhihebatur perltus, nunc quilibet, in such a case an 
expert used to be employed in the time of oijr ancestors, now 
any one at all [will do] (Cic.) ; non ouivis hominl contingity 
it does not fall to every man's good fortune (Hor.). 

a. Sometimes the verb part of qulvls and quUtbet is inflected. 
Thus : — . 

Dominu^ vino quid volet faciet, the master will do what- 
ever he likes with the wine (Cato, JK. -R., 47 and 48, 2) ; fa- 
cUe cui velles tu^m cau^am prohares, you could have proved 
your case to any one you wished (Cic, Verr., iv., 12, 28). 
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455. (1.) Quisquam^ with the corresponding adjec- 
tive vlltis^ is used especially in negative sentences, or sen- 
tences implying a negation. Thus : — 

Neque ex castrls Catilinae quisquam omnium discesserat, 
nor had any one at all deserted from Catiline's camp (Cic.) ; 
nee vJlb cdsu potest contingere ut tilla intermlssio flat officii 
nor can it by any chance happen that there be any interruption 
of the obligation of duty (Cic.) ; an quisquam potest sine 
perturbatione mentis irdsci ? or can any one indulge in anger 
without disturbance of his mental equipoise ? (Cic, Tusc, iv., 
24, 54) ; taetrior hie tyrannus Syracusanis fait quam quis- 
quam superiorum, this tyrant was more loathsome to the peo- 
ple of Syracuse than any of his predecessors (Cic). 

a. Instead of ndn quisqiunn, unless the pronoun is rather em- 
phatic, nemd or nihil is used, and similarly nullus instead of 
non uUus. Nvllus^ besides its adjective use, supplies the place of 
the genitive and ablative singular and the plural of neTtio, and the 
cases of nihil other than nominative and accusative singular."^ 

h. Nemid is used, not nuUtcs, with adjectives used as substan- 
tives ; as, rienio Momdnics, no Roman. 

456. Quia (jqv/i) is the nnemphatic " any," " one," 
and is used chiefly after si, nisi^ ne, num^ and the pro- 
nouns, as quo^ quanta^ etc. Thus : — 

Si quis mlrdtur, if any one wonders ; num quis h^c nescit ? 
does not every one know this ? iustitiae primum m/unus est ut 
ne cui quis noceat, the first injunction of justice is that one 
shall harm no one ; detrahere quid de aliqu5, to take away 
something from somebody. 

a. After si, nisi, ne, num, the forms quis and qui are used 
indifferently as substantives or adjectives ; otherwise, as with 
the interrogative pronoun, quis is substantive, qui, adjective. 

457. Aliquis, some one or other, any one, is less 
indefinite than quis, as is seen especially after si, nisi, ne, 
etc. Thus : — 

Si est aliqm sens us in morte praecldrorum virorum, if 
* There is, however, also a declined form of nihil. (Cf. 137, 1, a.) 
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illustrious men have some consciousness when dead (Cic, Sest.y 
62, 131) ; tiniebat Fompeius omnia ne aliquid vos timeretis, 
Fompey watched all things with anxiety that you might have 
no anxiety (Cic). 

a, Aliquis is especially c6mmon in the emphatic meaning 
som^ at least. Thus : — 

Est hdc aliquid, tametsl nan est satis, this is something at 
least, although it is not enough (Cic, Caec., 15, 47) ; micltl sine 
doctrine aliquid omnium generum et artium consequontur, 
many without teaching acquire something in all branches of 
learning (Cic). 

458. Quispiam^ some one, is more definite than aliquis. 
Thus : — 

Hereditas est pecunia, qttae morte aliouius ad quempiam 
pervenit iure, an inheritance is money which at some one's 
death comes to a person legally (Cic.) ; quaeret forta^se quis- 
piam, some one will perhaps ask. 

459. Qmdam^ some particular one, is the most definite 
of these pronouns, and implies that a person or thing is 
definitely known, though indefinitely described. Thus : — 

Quidam de conlegls nostrls, one of my colleagues (Cic) ; 
sets me quodam tempore Metapontum venisse tecum, you know 
that at a certain time I went with you to Metapontum (Cic). 

a, Quidam often expresses what in English is denoted by 
" a sort of ; " as : — 

Mllvo est quoddam heUum naturaZe cum corvo, the kite 
has a sort of natural antagonism toward the crow (Cic, N. D,^ 
ii., 49, 125). 

460. When only two persons or things are referred to, 
the following pronouns are used : — 

alter, the other. uter f which ? 

neuter, neither. uterque, both. 

Corresponding to the following, if more than two are 
referred to : — 

aZitcs, another. quis f who ? 

nemd, nullus, none. quisque, each. 
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a. Amho is used for " both " only when the thing said applies 
in the same way to the two objects ; otherwise uterque is used ; 
as : — 

Caesar atque Pompeius dlversa siM ainb5 consUia capiunt 
. . . eodemqtte die uterque eorum ex caatrls exerdtum edu- 
cunt, Caesar and Fompey both adopt different plans, . . . but 
on the same day both lead out their armies from camp (Caes., 
B. C, iii., 30). 

b. AUer is used for the English " one's neighbor ; " as : — 
Nihil alterius catisa facere, to do nothing for one's neigh- 
bor's sake. 

c. The following distinctions should be observed : — 

alter = the other ; alterl = the other partryr. 
alius = another ; alu = others. 
ceteri = all the others, the rest. 
alteruter = one or the other. 
Cf. also 449, 2. 

d. For the convenience of the pupil the following series of 
the words for number is given : — 

paucl = a few, only a few. 

aliqtiot = some, not many, several. 

ndnnuUl = some (indeterminate). 

plures = several, rather many. 

mvUl = many. 

plurimt = very many. 

plerlque = most. 
unvsquisque = each and all. 

Syntax of the Verb. 

Tenses. 

461. The IMPERFECT, present, and future mark an 
action or event simply as taking place (beginning or con- 
tinuing) in the present, past, or future respectively. 

462. The PERFECT, pluperfect, and future perfect 
mark an action or event as completed. 
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(1.) The P£BF£CT marks something as completed 
either (a) in the present (perfect definite) or (6) in 
the indefinite past (i. e., without reference to any other 
event — historical perfect or aorist).* Thus : — 

(a.) [^Natura] oculos membrdms tenuissimls vestivit et 
saepsit, nature has clothed and protected the eye with a very 
delicate membrane (Cic, N. 2>., ii., 57, 142). 

(5.) Ita tantum helium , . . extrema hieme adpcur&vit, 
ineunte vere sUscepit, media aestdte odnfecit, thus he got 
ready for this great war in the last part of winter, entered upon 
it at the beginning of spring, and finished it in midnsummer 
(Cic, Leg. Man,, 12, 36). 

(2.) The pluperfect marks something as completed 
at or before the beginning of some other past action or 
event. Thus : — 

Pyrrhl temporibus iam ApoUd versus facere desierat, in 
the time of Pyrrhus Apollo had already ceased to give oracles 
(Cic, Dlv,, ii., 66, 116). 

(3.) The FUTURE PERFECT marks something as com- 
pleted at or before the time of some other future action 
or event. Thus : — 

Cum tu haec leges, egS Cassarem fortasse oonvenerd, 
when you are reading this I shall perhaps have met Caesar. 

The following points in the use of the tenses deserve special 
mention : — 

463. Statements which are true of all time, and have 
therefore a special interest in the present, such as general 
truths, are expressed by the present tense. Thus : — 

Labor omnia vincit, labor conquers all things. 

a. Sometimes a general statement, instead of being thus 
directly stated by the present, is implied by a perfect (on the 
principle that what has often happened is the natural thing to 

* The pupil should perhaps be warned that the Romans did not feel 
this difference as we feel it. Otherwise, they would probably haye ex- 
pressed it by a difference of form. 
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expect). The perfect in this use is sometimes called the gnomic 
perfect, but the general nature of the tense in these cases is 
so evidently perfect that a special name seems undesu*able. 
Thus : — 

Avdritia pecuniae studium Jiabet, quam rvemo sapiens oon- 
cupivit, greed involves a zeal for money which no wise man 
desires* (SalL, (7a^.,ll, 3) ; oh debiZUatem animl mvUl pa^ 
rentes, muUl amicds normvlll patriam, plertqvs autem se ipsos 
penitTis perdiderunt, through weakness of mind many utterly 
ruin their parents, many their friends, some their country, and 
most people themselves (Cic, Fin,, i., 16, 49) ; non domus et 
fundus, non aeris acervus et aurl aegroto domino deduxit 
corpore fehres, non anirnd curds, not houses and lands nor heaps 
of coin take away disease from the ailing body of their owner 
or care from his mind (Hor., Epist,, i., 2, 47). 

464. The present and imperfect are often used of 
repeated or customary actions, and of attempted or in- 
tended actions. Thus : — 

Cottidie in sendtum venit Catillna, Catiline comes daily to 
the Senate ; haec audiebaut anted, nunc vident, they used to 
hear these things before, now they see them ; in exsilium eicie- 
bam qusm iam ingressum esse in helium videham ? was I try- 
ing to drive into exile a man who I saw had already actually 
entered upon war ? (Cic, Cat,, ii., 6, 14). 

465. The present is used in giving the statements of 
past writers whose works are still extant ; as : — 

Homerus dicit e Nestoris lingvJd meUe dtdciorem fluxisse 
serrnonem, Homer says that from Nestor's tongue flowed speech 
sweeter than honey. 

466. The present is sometimes used instead of the 
historical perfect in lively narration, to make a more 
vivid picture (historical present). Thus : — 

Desiliunt ex equls, provolant in primum, they spring from 
their horses, they fly to the front (Liv., iii., 62, 8). 

* J. e.t none ever haa desired, and therefore we may infer that none 
eyer wiU do so. 
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467. With iam dudum^ iam diu^ iam pridem^ and 
sometimes without these words, the present and imperfect 
are used, where in English the perfect and pluperfect are 
preferred, to indicate an action which has been going on 
some time and is still going on (present), or which at a 
certain past time had been and was still going on (im- 
perfect). Thus : — 

Iam diu ign5r5 quid agas, I have long been in ignorance as 
to how you are ; tot anrios helium gerd, all these years I have 
been waging war ; audiebat iam dudum verba, he had heard 
the words for some time. 

468. With dum (= " while ") the present is regularly 
used to denote an action going on at the same time as 
another, even when the two actions belong to past time. 

Thus: — 

Dum eg8 in SicUid sum, nulla status deiecta est, while I 
was in Sicily not a statue was overthrown (Cic, Verr,, ii., 66, 161). 

Note. In the meanings *' until " and ''as long as/' dum takes the past 
tenses for past actions. Also in the meaning '' while/' if the main verb 
denotes a continued action or state (often in Livy and once or twice earlier). 

469. With postquam (^posteaquam)^ "after," and 
with the expressions for " as soon as " — uh% ubl primum, 
vt^ ut prlmum^ cum primum, simvl dc (j^im/ul atqice or 
aimvl alone), — the perfect is the regular tense, though 
the pluperfect would seem more logically exact. Thus : — 

Sed postquam a^pexi, llicd cognovi, but after I looked at 
[it] I recognized it at once (Ter., Heaut., iv., 1, 43) ; Foni^ 
peius, ut equitatum suum pulsum vidit, acie eaxsssit, as 
soon as Pompey saw his cavalry routed he withdrew from battle 
(Caes., B. C., iii., 94) ; cum primum Romam veni, nihil 
priics faciendum miM putdvi, quam ut tiM grdtuldrer, as soon 
as I (had) reached Rome, I thought it my first duty to tender 
you my congratulations. 

a. But the imperfect is used if a situation is to be described as 
a continued action ; the pluperfect, if as the result of an action ; 
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Ut domum redQoebatur,^ cbviam el C. Curio, when he 
was being escorted home, Gains Curio met him ; ut ad mare 
excubuerant, accessere hostes, as soon as they had got their 
guard posted, the enemy drew near. 

b. Or if a distinct interval of time has elapsed between the 
event introduced by postqicam and the main event, the clause 
with postquam regularly takes the pluperfect ; as : — 

Hannibal ann5 tertid postquam domJo profugerat cum 
qulnque ndvibus Africam a^icessit, in the tliird year after he 
had gone into exile, Hannibal went to Africa with five ships 
(Nep., ffan,, 8). 

Cf. the English use of tenses with *' after " and *' as soon as.'' 

470. Other cases where a different tense is used in 
Latin from the one which English would lead us to ex- 
pect are as follows : — 

(1.) In letters sometimes an imperfect (or historical perfect) 
is used for the present, or a pluperfect for a perfect. The 
writer thus puts himself at the time when the letter will be read 
(epistolary imperfect and pluperfect). Thus : — 

Nihil habebam quod scriberem ; neque enim novi quio- 
quam audiveram, I have nothing to write, for I have heard 
nothing new. 

(2.) A perfect or pluperfect is used in dependent clauses 
(especially with cum, si, etc.) indicating a customary action or 
event, where English usage would lead us to expect a present 
or imperfect.* Thus : — 

Cum ad vlllam veni, Hoc ipsum nihil ag&re et plane cessare 
ms delectat, when I come to my country seat, this very doing 
nothing and absolutely resting delight me (Cic, Or., 2, 6) ; cxun 
rosam yiderat, tum incipere ver arbitrdbdtur, whenever he saw 
a rose, he thought spring was beginning (Cic, Verr., v., 10, 27). 

(3.) In subordinate clauses depending on a past tense and 
stating something which was true at the time mentioned and is 

* The present or imperfect in the main clause shows the repetition of 
the act, and the subordinate clause is regarded more directly from the time 
of the main clause than in English. 
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Still true, the imperfect is sometimes used where the present 
might be expected. Thus : — 

Fastum anirruintibua large et copidse ndtura eum qui cuiqtie 
aptus erat compardvit, nature generously and abundantly pre- 
pared for the animals that food which was suited to each 
(Cic, N. D,, ii., 47, 12l) ; videy ne, cum omnes rectae animl 
adfectiones virtutes adpellentur, non sit hSc proprium nomen 
omnitcm, sed ah ed, quae una ceteris excellebat, omries riomir 
ndta£ sinty see, lest, while all right dispositions of the mind are 
called virtues, this name does not properly belong to all, but all 
are named from the one which in itself surpasses all the others 
(Cic, Tusc, ii., 18, 43). 

(4.) The imperfect is sometimes used to express surprise at 
something just discovered, though it has been going on for some 
time ; as : — 

£heu, pater mi, tu hic eras? ah! father, you here? Cf. 
also the pluperfect, haud aapexeram, I didn't see [you] (Ter., 
Ad., 873). 

(5.) The perfect is sometimes used instead of a future per- 
fect to indicate vividly what will happen if something else hap- 
pens (as if it had already happened). Thus : — 

\_Brut%is'\ si conservdtus erit, vicimus, if Brutus shall be 
saved, we have conquered (Cic, Fam., xii., 6, 2). 

471. The perfect is sometimes used to express what has 
been the case, but is so no longer. Thus : — 

Fnimus Trdes, we are no longer Trojans (Verg., Aen., ii., 
325) ; trlste enim est nomen ipsum carendi quia sUbicitur hose 
vls:,hahm.t non habet, for the very word "deprivation" is 
melancholy, because the meaning "had but has no longer" 
underlies it (Cic, Tusc, L, 36, 87). 

a.. In a few verbs the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
have acquired the meaning of the present, imperfect, and future 
of a kindred verb. Thus : nosed, find out ; novt, know (i. e., 
have found out). So odt = I hate, msminl = I remember. 

Note. The tenses in Latin are nsed in g^eneral with much grater 
exactness than in English, and the Romans were particularly f<md of the 
future perfect tense. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

Note. In its original shape in the Indo-European the sub- 
junctive seems to have been a tense rather than a mood, having 
about the meaning indicated by the English ^^ am going to.'' 
This meaning soon broadened so as to include that kind of in- 
determinate futurity involved in the ideas which we express by 
" may," " could,*' " would," etc. It is thb quality in the mood 
as we find it in Latin which explains the absence of special 
future tense forms,* and which is also at the bottom of the dis- 
tinction which grew up between the subjunctive and the indica- 
tive ; namely, that while the indicative represents a thing as a 
fact of the past, present, or future, the subjunctive came to mark 
a thing as something conceived in the mind merely {i. e,, as 
something which might or would be a fact, if the thinker's idea 
should be realized). This notion of indeterminate futurity is 
more or less distinctly traceable in the four uses of the subjunc- 
tive in Independent Sentences. (See 472-476.) 

Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 
Hortatory Sulijiiiiotlvo. 
472. The hortatory subjunctive expresses (1) an 

EXHORTATION OF ENTREATY ; (2) a COMMAND OF PROHI- 
BITION ; (3) an OBLIGATION; (4) a concession. The 
negative is nie. Thus : — 

(1.) Meminerimus etiam adversus mfimds iustitiam esse 
servandam, let us remember that justice must be observed even 
towards the humblest (Cic, Off., L, 13, 4l). 

(2.) Vlribtis Qtare, dum adsint, cum absint, ne reqiuras, 
use your strength while it lasts, but when it is gone do not pine 
for it (Cic, Sen., 10, 33) ; suum quisqtie ndscat ingenium, let 
every one study his own temperament ; donis impu ne pldcdre 
audeant deos, let not the impious venture to try to propitiate 

* If it was desirable to ^ard against a possible ambiguity, op to empha- 
size distinctly the notion of futurity, the Romans used periphnistio forms 
{/acturus sim, essem, etc.). 
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the gods with gifts (Cic.) ; nihil incommodo valetudinis tuae 
feceris, do nothing prejudicial to your health (Cic). 

(3.) Ut hotnost, ita Ttidrem geras, you must regulate your 
conduct hy the character of your master (i, 6., like master, like 
man) (Ter., Ad.y 431) ; qtiae hw erant, curares, you should 
have looked out for what were here (Ter., Hec.y 230) ; Tie 
poposcisses, you should not have asked (Cic, Att^ ii., 1, 3). 

(4.) Sed ierit ad bellum, dissenserit rion a te solum^ 
verum etiam a fratribus : hi te orant tul, but grant that he 
went to the war, that he took the other side not only from you 
but also from his brothers : they — and they were on your side 
— beg you [to spare him] (Cic, Lig.y 12, 35) ; ne sint in 
senectute vires: ne postulantur quidem vires a seneetutey 
suppose there is no strength in old age: neither ia strength 
demanded from old age (Cic, Sen., 11, 34) ; decies centena 
dedisses huic pared paitcis contento^ suppose you had given 
this frugal fellow whose wants are few some million or so 
(Hor., Sat., i., 3, 15). 

a. The singular of the second person of the present tense 
is not used, until after Livy's time, for commands, exhortations^ 
or prohibitions, unless the subject is indefinite (i. e., " you " = 
" any one '*). (Cf. the examples.) 

b. In the perfect tense the second person is used in com- 
7nands and exhortations only when they are negative {i. e,, when 
they are reaXLy prohibitions). The imperative is used for posi- 
tive conuuands, etc (See 627.) 

c. The perfect and pluperfect differ from the present and im- 
perfect respectively only in the greater precision which comes 
from the notion of completed action, but even this distinction in 
the case of the present and perfect is almost intangibly subtle. 

d. Commands, exhortations, entreaties, and prohibitions natu- 
rally occur only in the primary tenses (present and perfect). 

Optative Snblimctlve. 
473. The OPTATIVE subjunctive is used to express a 
wish, sometimes alone, sometimes with utinam or titj 
" O that ! " The negative is ne. Thus : — 
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Valeant elves rnm, sint incolurnes, sint bedtt, may my 
countrymeu prosper in safety and happiness (Cic, MiL, 34, 
93) ; ne vivam si scid, may I die, if I know (Cic., Att., iv., 
16) ; falstts utinam votes sim, oh, may I prove mistaken in my 
prophecy ! (Lav., xxi., 10, 10) ; utinani P. Ctodius viveret, 
would that Publius Clodius were living ! (Cic, JfiZ., 38, 103) ; 
utinam rne mortuum vidisses, would that you had seen me 
dead (Cic, Q. Fr., i., 3, l). 

a. The present and perfect imply nothing as to the fulfillment 
of the wish, but the perfect is chiefly confined to early Latin 
and the poets. The imperfect implies the non-fulfillment of the 
wish in present time, the pluperfect in past time. 

h. Utinam or ut is almost always used when the tense is 
imperfect or pluperfect These particles tend to give more for- 
mality or solemnity to the expression of the wish. 

c. Sometimes instead of the simple subjunctive, velim, nolim^ 
maZim, vellem, noUem, mdllem^ or cuperem, is used with the 
substance of the wish added in the infinitive or subjunctive. 
Thus: — 

Ttcam miM daxl velim, Cotta, eloqtienttam, I wish your elo- 
quence might be given me, Cotta (Cic, -AT. i>., ii., 59, 147) ; 
vellem adesse posset Panaetius, would that Panaetius could 
be here now. 

Note. Here vdim^ noUem, etc., are potential subjunctives (see 474). 
For the dei>endent subjunctiye (like posset in the second example), see 
491. 

Potential Snlijiiiictive. 

474. The POTENTIAL subjunctive is used to express 
the shades of possibility and kindred ideas indicated in 
English by an unemphatic " may," '' might," " can," 
"could," or "would." The negative is non (Jiaud^ etc.). 
Thus : — 

Hlc quaerat quispiam, at this point some one may ask (Cic, 
N. 2>., ii., 53, 133) ; Flatonem neo nimis valde neo nimis 
saepe laudaveris, you cannot [could not] praise Plato too highly 
or too often (Cic, Legg,, iii., 1, l) ; hSc sine ulld divbitatione 
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c5nnrm&verim eloquentiam rem esse omnium difficiUimam, 
this I would venture to assert without any hesitation, that elo- 
quence is the hardest thing in the world [to acquire] (Cic, 
BruU^ 6, 25) ; itaque haud fdcUe disoemeres utrum impe- 
rcUort an exerdtul cdrior esset, therefore you could not easily 
tell whether he [Hannibal] was dearer to the general or to the 
army (Liv., xxi., 4, 3) ; nulla profecto alia gens tantd mdle 
clddis n5n obruta esset, any other nation would have been 
buried beneath such a mass of disaster (Liv., xxiL, 54, 10). 
. a. The primary tenses are used when the situation referred 
to is present, the secondary tenses when a past situation is in- 
volved. The distinction between the perfect and pluperfect on 
the one hand and the present and imperfect on the other is the 
same as in the hortatory use of the subjunctive. (See 472, c) 

b. The potential subjunctive is often used to put a statement 
mildly for courtesy's sake, and is then called by the special 
name Suhiunctlvus modestiae. Thus : — 

Face tud, patria, dixerim, with your permission, O my 
country, I would say (Cic, MIL, 38, 103) ; haud soiam a», I 
could not tell whether (Cic, Tusc,,^ iii., 24, 55). Cf. also the 
third example, above (conflrmdverim). 

c. The second person singular of a general subject (" you " = 
*' one," " anybody ") is especially common : as : — 

Quem, neque gloria neque perlcula eoccitant, nequlquam hor- 
tere. him, whom neither glory nor danger rouses, you will ex- 
hort in vain (Sail., Cat.y 68, 2). Cf. also the second example, 
above {lauddveris). 

d. If the potential idea is to be brought out emphatically, the 
verbs possum, can, and licet, may, are used. With these and 
similar verbs, as debed, oportet, etc., and with adjectives of like 
meaning used with sum, sometimes also others, the indicative is 
often used where a potential subjunctive mi<i^ht be expected. The 
potential idea is here sufficiently indicated by the meaning of 
the word used. Thus : — 

Perturbationes animorum poteram morbos appellare, sed 
non convenlret ad omnia, I might call disturbances of the soul 
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diseases, but [the word] would not apply to all cases (Cic, Fin,, 
iii., 10, 35) ; quanto melius fuerat, in hoc promlssum patris 
non esse servdtum, how much better it would have been in this 
case for the father's promise not to have been kept (Cic, Off., 
iii., 25, 94) ; fuit tanii, mihf crede ; haheres quod defenderes, 
it would have been worth the price, believe me ; you would have 
some defense ; possum persequi permulta oblectdmenta rerum 
rusticdrum, sed ea ipsa, quae dlxl, sentio fuisse lonqiora, I 
might tell of very many delights of farming, but I feel that 
what I have said has itself been rather long (Cic, Sen,, 16, 55) ; 
longum est ea dlcere ; sed hSc breve dicam, it were a long 
task to say that, but this I will say briefly (Cic, Sest., 5, 12). 

Note. The present indicative is thus often used where in English the 
pcut potential is preferred, as in the last two examples. 

DnUtatlvo Sm^miottv*. 

475. The DUBiTATiVE subjunctive is used to put a 
question for rhetorical effect, where no answer is ex- 
pected. Thus : ; — 

Quid facieun, what can I do ? (Hor., Sat,, ii., 1, 24) ; 
quid facerem, what could I do ? (Verg., Ec, i., 40) ; quid 
hoc homine f aciatis, what would you do with such a man ? sed 
quaero a te, cur C, Cornelium non defenderem, but I ask 
you, why should I not have undertaken the defense of Gains 
Cornelius ? (Cic, Vat,, 2, 5) ; egS te oidere noluerim, I un- 
willing to see you ? 

a. The present (or future) applies to a present situation, the 
imperfect and (rare) perfect to a past situation. Further- 
more, in questions in positive form the present implies doubt 
simply, the imperfect implies that no other course than the one 
adopted was natural or possible. Questions in negative form 
imply that the doubt suggested is too preposterous to consider. 
(Cf. the examples.) 

Note. The potential and dubitative subjunctives may, of course, oc- 
cur in dependent clauses, especially in indirect questions. Thus : — 

Hoc spatio plura fadnora in se victl ediderunt quam infesti edidissent 
victores, during this time the conquered performed more hostile acts against 
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themaelyes than angry conqnerors wonld have done (Liv., xzxi., 18, 8); 
ptidet ; nee quid agam neque quid huic respondeam scid^ I am ashamed, 
and know not what to do or what answer to give him (Ter., Ad., 485 ) 

Cf . also the Constructions of Indirect Discourse, 514 ff. 

For Concessiye Dependent Clauses see 478-480. 



Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses. 



NOTB. The clause containing the condition proper (i. e., the "if" 
clause) is called the protasis, the other clause the apodosis or conclu- 
sion. 

476. (1.) The INDICATIVE is used in conditional 
sentences to denote what is, was, or will be true, if some- 
thing else is, was, or shall be true. 

(2.) The SUBJUNCTIVE is used in conditional sentences 
to denote what would be or would have been true, if 
something else were, should be, or had been true. 

a. With the indicative, therefore, the supposed case is treated 
as Skfactj as to the existence of which the speaker or writer is 
uncertain ; with the primary tenses of the subjunctive the sup- 
posed case is treated as something merely assumed for argu- 
ment ; with the secondary tenses of the subjunctive the supposed 
case is treated as not a fact. 

b. The perfect subjunctive differs from the present only in 
marking completed action. The imperfect refers to present 
time or to a state or continued action in the past ; the pluperfect 
to past time. 

NoTB. The indicatiye implies nothing* as to the reality of the protasis, 
but ASSEBTS the reality of the apodosis^ if the reality of the protasis be 
granted. The primary tenses of the subjunctive, in representing the case 
as merely assumed, hint iliat it is not actual, but indicate nothing as to its 
probability or even possibility, except that in so far as they involve a refer- 
ence to the future they do not mark the case as distinctly impossible. The 
secondary tenses of the subjunctive mark the case distinctly as not actual, 
and are the only tenses that can be used when the supposed case is impos- 
sible, although they do not themselves mark it as impossible or even im- 
probable. Thus : — 
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477. Indicativb. 

Si id f acis, hodie postre- 
mum Trie vides, if this is what 
you axe doing you see me to- 
day for the last time (Ter., 
And., 322). 

Quid? ^ tyrannidem oo- 
eupdre, si pcUriam prodere 
Gduabitur pcutevy silebitne 
fUius ? again, if a father at- 
tempt to make himself ruler 
unconstitutionally, if he try to 
betray his country, will the son 
keep silent about it ? (Cic, Off.., 
iii., 23, 90). 

Si m,ihi bona re publico, 
frul ndn licuerit, at carebo 
mold, if I may not enjoy a 
good government I shall at 
least not live under a bad one 
(Cic, Mil, 34, 93). 

RationeTYi antlqul philo- 
sophl sentential suae non fere 
reddebant, nisi quid erat 
numerls aut descrlptidnibu^ 
eocplicandum, the philosophers 
of old were not in the habit 
of giving an account of their 
opinions unless they had to ex- 
plain something by arithmetic 
or geometry (Cic, Tusc., L, 17, 
38). 

Sic agam: Ea quid venale 
habuit Heius, si id, quanti 
aestimdbat, tantl vendidit, 
desind quaerere cur emeris. 



SuBjUNcrrvB. 

EgS eS. Sclpionis deside- 
rid nie moverl negem, men- 
tiar, if I should say that I was 
not affected by a longing for 
Scipio, I should lie (Cic, Am,.y 
3, 10). 

Si gladium quis apud te 
sdnd mente deposuerit, re- 
petat Insdniens, reddere pec- 
cdtum sit, if anybody should, 
being in sound mind, put a 
sword into your keeping and 
demand it in a fit of insanity, 
it would be wrong to return it 
(Cic, Off., iii., 25, 95). 

Si aut coUegam, id quod 
mdllem, tul similem, L. A emir 
It, haberes, aut tu coUegae tul 
esses similis, supervacdnea 
esset ordtio m^a, if you had, 
as I should prefer, a colleague 
like yourself, Lucius Aemilius, 
or if you were like your col- 
league, my words would be su- 
perfluous (Liv., xxii., 39, l). 

Nunc quemadm/>dum au» 
diar sentid, at turn si dioe- 
rem, non audirer, I see how 
attentively I am listened to 
now, but if I had spoken then 
I should not have been listened 
to (Cic, Clu., 29, 80). 

Si Meteltl fidel diffisus 
essem, iudicem eum non re- 
tinuissem, if I had distrusted 
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I will put it in this way : if the honor of Metellus, I should 

Heius had anything to sell, and not have retained him upon the 

if he sold it for as much as he jury (cf. Cic, Verr., Act 1, 3l). 

asked, I stop inquiring why Urgo egS nisi peperissem, 

you bought it (Cic, Verr,, iv., Roma rwn oppClgnaretur ; 

6, 10). nisi f Ilium haberem, Ubera 

Vel officio^ si quid de- in libera, patrid mortua es- 

buerat, vel errorl, si quid sem, therefore, if I had not 

nescierat, scutisfactum, esse been a mother, Rome would 

duxit, he thought he had met not be under siege ; if I "did 

all the demands of allegiance not have a son, I should have 

if he had owed any, and had died in freedom in a free coun- 

made good his error if through try (Li v., ii., 40). 
ignorance he had made any 
(Cic, Deiot, 5, 13). 

a. The idea of non-fulfillment is not inherent in the secon- 
dary tenses of the subjunctive themselves. This idea comes 
from the feeling that the past is settled and irrevocable, and 
thus when a supposed case is referred to the past there is a 
much stronger feeling that the real state of the case was dif- 
ferent than when a supposed case is referred to the present 
or future. It occasionally happens, however, that a supposition 
is thrown into the past without any implication as to its fulfill- 
ment, and then the secondary tenses of the subjunctive are 
still used in Latin. Thus : — 

Si conlibuisset, ab ovo usque ad rriaZa citaret " %o Boo- 
chae^' if the fancy had seized him, he would shout " Ho ! Bac- 
chants," till he dropped * (Hor., Sat.^ i., 3, 6). 

b. The distinction between the primary and secondary tenses 
as to the implication of non-fulfillment had not yet become 
fully established in the times of Plautus and Terence, and the 
present in their plays sometimes occurs of unfulfilled conditions. 
Thu^: — 

* Literally, from the egg to the apples, i. e., from beginmng to end. 
Cf., in English, " from the soup to the fruit course." 

For the much commoner occurrence of this use in Indirect Discourse 
(real or implied), see 516. 
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Adsum : nam si absim, Juitid reodsem, qutn mihi male 
sit, msl msum, I am here, for if I were away, I should make 
no objection to its going hard with me, my honey (Plant., Cure, 
164) ; tu si hlc ma, aZiter 8entiS43, if you were in my shoes, 
you would feel differently (Ter., And., 310). 

c. With verbs like possum, debed, licet, etc., and other ex- 
pressions which in themselves denote necessity, possibility, 
power, duty, and the Hke, the indicative (imperfect, perfect, 
or pluperfect) is regularly us6d in classical Latin in the apodo- 
ses of conditions contrary to fact, where with other verbs the 
imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is used. Thus : — 

Qttod esse caput debebat, si proharl posset, and this 
ought to be the main point, if it could be proved [as it cannot] 
(Cic, Fm., iv., 23) ; si unum diem moratil essetis, morien- 
dmn omnibus fuit, if you had delayed a single day, all would 
have had to die ; i^ mihX nondum aetas va^cationem daret 
tamen aequmn erat rne dimltti, if my age did not yet justify 
my exemption (as it does), yet it were just that I should be 
discharged. 

Cf . also, nnder Potential Snbjanotiye, 474, d, 

d. General conditions (t. e., such as denote what repeat- 
edly or always happens under certain circumstances) are ex- 
pressed in Latin by the indicative, except in the two following 
cases : — 

(1.) The protasis has the subjunctive in the second person 
singular of the present when the subject is indefinite (t. e., 
" you " = " any one "), while in the other persons the indicative 
is employed, however general the application of the thing said. 
Thus : — 

[Mens qtwque et animus,^ nisi tamquam lumini oleum in- 
stnies, exstinguuntur senectute, unless you drop oil into the 
lam{) of the mind and soul, so to speak, their light goes out in 
old age (Cic, Sen,, 11, 36) ; but, parvl sunt forls arma, nisi 
est consilium doml, prowess of arms abroad is of little worth 
unless there be wisdom at home (Cic, Off», i., 22, 76). 

(2.) If the general condition refers to the past, the protasis 
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has the imperfect (or pluperfect) subjonctiye in the Angostan 
poets and later writers of both verse and prose, where the re- 
publican writers use the indicative. Thus : — 

Accusatores, ^facultas inoideret, poems adflciebantur, the 
accusers were [in every case] visited with punishment, if oppor- 
tunity offered (Tac., Ann., vi., 30) ; but, si quod erat grande 
vds atU mdviis opus inventumy laetl adferebant, if any large 
vase or considerable work of art was found, they carried it to 
him [Verres] with joy (Cic, Verr., iv., 21, 47). 

Note. The subjnnctiye in case (2) is a product of Greek iuflnenee. 
It will be seen that in both (1) and (2) the apodosis has the indioatiYe. 
(Cf. also 508, and 510, 1.) 

e. The protasis may be implied in some other form of expres- 
sion. Thus : — 

Boges Trie, qudlem ndturam deorum esse ducam, nihil for- 
tasse respondeam, ask me what I think the nature of the 
gods is, and I shall perhaps have no answer to make (Cic, y. 
2>., i., 21, 67) ; nam absque te esset, ?iodie numquam ad 
solemoccasum viverem, for had it not been for you, I should 
never have lived to see the sun set to-day (Plant, Jfenn., 1024) ; 
non mihi, nisi admonitd, venisset in rnentem, I should not 
have thought [of it] unless reminded (Cic, de Or., ii., 42, 
180) ; nenio umqtiam, sine magna spe immortalitatis, se 
pro patrid of ferret ad mortem, no one would ever expose him- 
self to death for his country without a great hope of immortal 
glory [such as he now has] (Cic, Tusc, i., 15, 32). 

NoTB. In the development of language coordinate sentences were earlier 
than the subordinate constructions. This is well illustrated in such a sen- 
tence as the first example under c. It is but one step from roges me, 
nihil respondeam, to si me rogSs, nihil respondeam. The protasis in all 
subjunctive conditions was in this way developed from the hortatory sub- 
junctive, while the apodosis grew from the potential use, the two being col- 
lateral offshoots from the original notion of indeterminate futurity. * 

/. So one form of expression may be used in the protasis, an- 
other in the apodosis ; and shades of meaning are thus some- 
times indicated, especially by the poets, which can hardly be re- 
tained in an English translation. Thus : — 
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Atque adeO, ^facere possim, pietds prohibet, and in fact 
filial affection prevents, supposing I could do it (Plaut., P^., 
290) ; cantits et e curru Lunam deducere temptat, et f axjeret, 
SI non aera repulsa sonent, incantation tries to draw down the 
moon from her chariot, and would do it if the cymhals were not 
heaten till the echo [prevented] (Tib., i., 8, 21) ; si volebas 
participdri, auferres dlmidium domumy if you wanted to take 
a share, you might take half home (PL, True., iv., 2, 55) ; 
mirer, si vdna vestra aicctdritds ad ptebem est, I should won- 
der if your influence counts for nothing with the commons 
(I^v., iii., 21, 4) ; Ett ipsa ratio minus perfioiet, vt mortem 
neglegere possimus, at vita acta perficiat, ut satis superque 
vixisse videdmur, if Reason herself does not make me indif- 
ferent to death, yet the experience of life would make me seem 
to have lived quite long enough (Cic, Tusc, i., 45, 109) ; Fldvl, 
delicids tuds Catullo^ nei sint inlepidae atque inelegantes, 
velles dicere nee taxere posses, you would want to tell Catul- 
lus of your love. Flavins, and could not keep silent unless she 
be sordid and not very nice (Cat., 6, iff). 

Concessive Glauses. 

478. With sly si mdxime, et8% tamet8% etiam s% con- 
cessive clauses take the indicative or subjunctive under 
precisely the same circumstances as conditional clauses 
with si. Thus : — 

Indicativb. Subjunctive. 

In quibus si moderdtio Si haec non gesta au(Hre- 
iUa^ qiuie in nostrls solet esse tis, sed pUcta videretis, tor 
consulibiiSy non fuit, at f uit men appareret uter esset in- 
pompa, fuit species, even if sididtor, even if you were not 
they had not that evenness of listening to these things as 
character which our consuls events described, but were look- 
are wont to have, yet they had ing at them delineated in col- 
an impressive dignity of man- or, yet you could tell which 
ner (Cic, Fis., 11, 24). was the one who laid the 

Nam £S egd digna hoc con- snare (Cic, JftZ., 20, 64). 
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ttimelid siun m&xmne, at tu 
indlgnus^ qui faoeres tameuy 
for even though I deserve this 
insult ever so much, yet you 
were not the one to put it 
upon me (Ter., Eun,^ 865). 

Caesar, etsi ridndum eorum 
cons ilia cogndverat, tamen 
ex eo, quod obsides dare inters 
miserant, fore id, quod a>ccir 
dit, stispic&batur, although 
Caesar had not yet discovered 
their designs, yet from the fact 
that they had neglected to send 
the usual hostages, he hegan 
to suspect what proved to be 
the case (Caes., B. G., iv., 31). 

Tametsi statim vtcisse de- 
bed, tamen de rneo iure de- 
cedam, although an immediate 
victory is rightfully mine, I 
will retire from my right 
(Cic, Eosc. Am,, 27, 73). 

Quod crebro [^quis"] videt, 
non miratur, etiam si cur 
flat nescit, what one sees fre- 
quently he does not marvel at, 
even if he does not know its 
cause (Cic, JDiv., ii., 22, 49). 

Etiam si quid scribds n5n 
habebis, scrlbito tamsn, even 
though you (shall) have no- 
thing to write, nevertheless 
write (Cic, Fam,, xvi., 26,2). 

Nam ista Veritas etiam si 
iucunda non est, mihi tamen 
grata est, for that truth, al- 



Neque enim, si mazime 
statuae deieota^ essent, 
eds egS vobls possem iacentes 
ostendere, for even if the sta- 
tues were altogether scattered 
upon the ground, I could not 
show them to .you, as they 
lay there (Cic, Verr., ii., 68, 
164). 

Btfifl nihil aliud Sullas 
nisi consuldtum abstnlisse- 
tis, tamen eo contentos vos 
esse oportebat, though you 
had taken nothing else fi*om 
Sulla than the consulship, yet 
you ought to be satisfied with 
that (Cic, StiU., 32, 90). 

Sed tametsi iam ita con- 
stituisses, ut abesse perpetud 
mdlles quam ea, quxie noUes, 
videre, tamen id cogitare de- 
beres, but although you had 
already made up your mind to 
stay away forever rather than 
see what you would rather not 
see, yet you ought to bear this 
point in mind (Cic, Fam,, iv., 
7,4). 

Etiam si n5bilitatum 
non sit, tarrven honestum sit, 
quodque vere dlcimus, etiam 
slaunuUo laudetur, ndtura 
esse laudabile, even though it 
should not be stamped as noble, 
yet it would be worthy of re- 
spect and a thing which we 
truly call praiseworthy in its 
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though it is unpleasant, I am nature, even though no one 
yet glad to hear (Cic, Att., iii., should praise it (Cic, Off,^ i., 
24, 2). 4, 14). 

479. Concessive clauses are also introduced by licet^ ut^ 
quamvts^ and quamquam. Of these : — 

480. (1.) Clauses with licet or ut take the subjunc- 
tive. 

(2.) Clauses with quamquam take the indicative in 
classical Latin, the subjunctive later, while clauses with 
quamms take the subjunctive in classical Latin and the 
indicative later.* Thus : — 



Ikdicativb. 

Romanl, quamquam iti- 
nere et proelio fessl erant, 
tamen MeteUd Instructl inten- 
tlque obviam procedunty al- 
though the Romans were 
weary vrith the march and the 
battle, yet they went forth 
against Metellus drawn up in 
good order and on the alert 
(Sail., lug., 53, 5). 

Quamquam in utroque 
vestrum summum esse inge- 
nium studiumque perspexi, 
tamen haec, quae sunt in spe- 
cie posita, in te, Sulpici, dl- 
vlna sunt, although I have 
seen in both of you ver^ great 
ability and zeal, yet in this 
matter of beauty of style you, 
Sulpicius, are divine (Cic, de 
Or,, i., 29, 131). 



Subjunctive. * 

Sed omnia licet concur- 
rant, Idus Mdrtiae cdnso- 
lantur, but though all [hor- 
rors] should unite against me, 
yet the 15th of March is a 
consolafion (Cic, Att,^ xiv., 
4,2). 

Ut enim, neminem, alium 
nisi T, Patinam familidris- 
simum suum rogasset, scire 
potuit, for even though he had 
asked no one but his dear 
friend Titus Patina, he might 
have known (Cic, MU,, 17, 
46). 

Quamquam enim sintf 
in quibusdam malls, tamen 
hSc nomsn beatl longe et late 
patet, for though they may be 
in some misfortune, yet this 
word *' happy " is one of far- 



* In very late Latin licet also is found with the indicative. 

t In this and the few other cases in which Cicero uses the subjunctive in 
a quamquam clause, the subjunctive is potential^ and not influenced by the 
ccncessive character of the sentence. (Cf. the translation.) 
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Quamvis est enim orn- reaching import (Cic, Tu8c.<, 

nis hyperbole ultra flnent, v., 30, 86). 

rion tamen esse debet ultra Quamvis sis molestus, 

modum, for although all hy- nunquam te esse confitebor 

perbole means overstepping irvaluvfi^ for although you are 

the line, yet it should not go annoying, I will never admit 

beyond all bounds (Quint., that you are bad (Cic, Tusc,^ 

viii., 6, 73). ii., 25, 6l). 

Note. The concessiye clauses with quamvis and \d are of hortatory 
origin, quamvis meaning "however much," and trf, "how; " licet is really 
an impersonal verb, and the subjunctive was at first a coordinate potential 
subjunctive (cf . 491) ; quamquam introduces reg^arly something granted 
to be a f ac|;, and therefore naturally has the indicative. 

a. Quamvis, in its earlier meanings " however," " as much as 
you please," etc., is used to modify some particular adjective or 
adverb, and then has no effect upon the mood of the verb. 
Thus: — 

Quasi vero mihi difficile sit, quamvis multos nomindtim 
prof err e, just as if it would be hard for me to mention by name 
as many as you please (Cic, Hose. Am., 16, 47) ; doctorum est 
ista consuetudd eaqus Graecorum, ut els ponatur de quo dispiu- 
tent quamvis subito, it is the professional philosophers, and 
that, too, Greek ones, who have that habit of letting a subject be 
proposed to them for discussion however suddenly (Cic, Am.^ 
5, n). 

So, quamvis licet Insectemur Stoicos metud ne soU philoso- 
pht sint, for though we attack the Stoics as much as you please, 
I fear they are the only real philosophers (Cic, Tusc, iv., 
24, 53). 

f . Quamquxim and etsi, often, tam£tsl, rarely, are used with 
independent sentences to add a sort of correction to what has 
been said, as is done in English by " and yet." Thus : — 

Quamquam quid opus est in hoc philosophan, and yet, 
what need is there of philosophizing on this subject? (Cic, 
Tusc, i., 37, 89) ; kdrum duarum condicionum nunc utram 
malls vide; etsi consilium, qux>d cepi, rectum esse et tutum 
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8cid, now see which of these two propositions you prefer ; and 
yet the plan which I have formed I know is sound and safe. 
(Ter., Heaut, 327). 

c, Etsi, qtuimquam^ and qiumtvts ate used rarely in classical 
writers, but very commonly in Tacitus and the later authors 
(like " although " in English), with participles, etsl and quawr 
quam also with adjectives, without any verb. Thus : — 

Qim re omnl ratione esse interdiuperrum pendum ; etsi ali- 
qu5 acoepto detrlmentd, tamen summd exercitus salvd 
locum, qttem petant, capl posse, [that] therefore on all accounts 
they must break through by daylight, and although some loss 
might be experienced, yet with the main body of the army un- 
hurt, the place they were making for could be taken (Caes., B. C, 
i., 67) ; lorlcam induit lintearriy quamquam hand dissimu- 
iSns parum adversus tot mucrones profuturam, he [Galba] put 
on a canvas breastplate, though perfectly well aware that it 
would be of little use against so many sword points (Suet., 
Galha, 19) ; haec, mira quamquam, fdem ex eo trahebant, 
these things, wonderful though they were, induced belief from 
the fact (Tac, An,, vi., 30) ; mene iion primum cum Pompeid, 
quoMcumque consUid sud, deinde cum bonis esse, quamvTs 
caiLsa temere institute, I not be, in the first place, on Pom- 
pey's side whatever his design, and afterwards on the right side, 
although they had not managed their course with discretion ? 
(Cic, Att,, ix., 6, 4). 

For Concessive clauses with Relative Prouomis, see 500, 2, 6. 

** " " Cum " 510, 2. 

** Clauses of Proviso with Bum, Modo, etc., ** 504. 

Olaiuw with Particles of OomparlJMni. 

481. (1.) Clauses of comparison take the indicative 
when the comparison is simply stated as a fact. 

(2.) They take the subjunctive when the comparison is 
put as a supposed case. Si is then usually added to the 
particle of comparison ; as, tamquam si, quasi, ut si, velut 
81, dc si. Thus : — 
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Inbicatiyb. 

lUvd te hortoTj ut, tain- 
quam poetcte bonl solent, sic 
tu in extremd parte muneris 
tul dlligentissim/us sla^ this I 
urge upon you: just as good 
poets are in the habit of doing, 
so do you exercise especial 
care in the last part of your 
task (Cic, Q. Fr., i., 1, 46). 

Quasi poma ex arbori- 
hus, cruda si sunt, vix evel- 
luntur, si matura et coda, 
decidunt, stc vltam adulescen- 
tibics VIS auferty as fruit when 
unripe is torn with difficulty 
from its tree, but when it is 
fully ripe falls, so force is neces- 
sary to take away life from the 
young (Cic, Sen,, 19, 71). 

Ust ita, ut dicitur, it is as 
it is said to be. 

Haec sicut exposui, ita 
gesta sunt, these things took 
place as I have set forth (Cic, 
MU., 11, 30). 

Ut sementem feoeris, ita 
metes, as thou sowest, so shalt 
thou reap (Cic, de Or,, ii., 65, 
261). 

Longe alia nobis dc tu 
scripseras nuntiantur, the 
accounts told me are far other 
than you wrote (Cic, Att., xi., 
10, 2). 

Pergratum miM feceris, 
si quemadmodum soles 
de ceteris rebus cum ex te 



SuBjmrcTTVB. 

Verum homines corruptl 
superbid ita astdtem agunt, 
quaai vostrds honores oon- 
temnant; ita hos petunt, 
quasi honeste vixerint, but 
men have become spoiled by 
arrogance and conduct them- 
selves as if they scorned your 
offices, but sue for them as if 
they lived respectable lives 
(Sail., lug., 85, 19). 

Qui quasi sua res aut 
Jumos agatur, ita dlligenter 
Sex. Naevl studio et cupiditdti 
mJorem gerunt, who devote 
themselves to accomplishing 
the zealous and eager desires 
of Sextus Naev'ius with as 
much energy as if their own 
interests or honors were at 
stake (Cic, Qulne., 2, 9). 

Tantus patres metus de 
summJd rerum cepit, velut m. 
iam ad portds hostis esset, as 
great a fear for the govern- 
ment seized upon the senators 
as if the enemy were already 
at the gates (Liv., xxi., 16, 2). 

At accusat C. Cornell fl- 
lius, et id a^que valere debet, 
ac Ea pater indicaret, but 
the son of Gains Cornelius is 
the accuser, and that ought to 
have as much weight as if the 
father were giving testimony 
(Cic, SulL, 18, 61). 

Tamquam olausa sit 
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quaeritur, sic de amldtid dis- Asia, sic nihil perfertur ad 

ptUaris quid sentidSy I shall fids, we fail to get any news as 

be very much obliged to you if completely as if Asia were 

you tell us what you think blockaded (Cic, Fam., xii., 9). 

about friendship, in the same Ut ^ bono anirrid fecis- 

way you are wont to discuss sent laudavit consilium eo- 

other topics, when you are rwm, he [Agesilaus] praised 

asked about them (Cic, Am., their scheme, just as if they 

ivv 16). had acted with good inten- 
tions (Nep., Ages.y 6, 2). 

a. In subjunctive clauses of comparison, if the supposed com- 
parison applies to the present (or future), the primary tenses 
are used ; if to the past, the secondary tenses. The perfect and 
pluperfect indicate, of course, completed action. Occasionally, 
however, the imperfect is used referring to present time, when 
the comparison involves something impossible or very unnat- 
ural, as in the fourth example above. 

For Comparative Clauses with Quam = ^' than,'' see 498, and 516, e, 

Ol aiuw of PmpoM (Final OlansM). 

482. The SUBJUNCTIVE of purpose is introduced : — 

(1.) By the conjunctions ut^ that, and ne, that not, lest 
(occasionaDy ut we). To connect two clauses of purpose 
neve (neu) is used for " and not " as well as " or not " 
"nor." Thus: — 

Esse oportet ut vivas ; ndn vlvere ut edas, you must eat 
in order to live, not live in order to eat (Cornif., fferen,, iv., 
28, 39) ; ne qua eiics adventus procvl slgnificatio fiat, that no 
indication of his arrival may be made at a distance (Caes., B. G,, 
vi., 29) ; excitanda est dlligentia, ut ne quid neglegenter 
agamus, we must rouse up our energy so as to do nothing care- 
lessly ; ut Vetera exempla relinquam, neve eorum aZiqvsm 
qui vlvunt nominem, to leave examples from old times and 
yet not name any of the living (Cic, Sest, 47, lOl). 

(2.) By a relative pronoun or adverb ; as, qm^ unde^ 
etc. Thus : — 

Ea qui conflceret Gaium Trebonium legatum relinquit, 
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he leaves his lieutenant Gains Trebonnis to attend to these 
things (Caes., B, (?., vii., 11) ; scnhebat tamen orationes qnas 
cdii dioerent, yet he used to write speeches for others to deliver 
(Cic, Brut.y 66, 206) ; hominl ndtura rationem dedit, qua re- 
gerentur animl adpetltus, to man Nature has given reason, to 
govern the desires of the mind (cf. Cic, i\r. D., ii., 12, 34) ; 
quasi iam dlvindrem, id quod accidit, Hid exstlncto, fore unde 
discerem nemiriem, as if I already had a presentiment of what 
proved to be the case, that after his death there would be 
nobody from whom I could learn (for me to learn from) (Cic, 
Se7i., 4, 12) ; habebam quo cdnfugerem, I had a refuge to 
flee to (Cic, Fam,, iv., 6, 2) ; locum, ubi c5nsistat reperlre 
non poterit, he will not be able to find a place in which to 
make a stand (Cic, Qumc, 1, 6). 

Note. Ut represents the purpose in a general way as the purpose of the 
action indicated by the main yerb ; the relative connects the purpose par- 
ticularly with some word in the main clause. Thus : — 

Cldvem cepit ut idnuam recluderety he took the key to open the door. 

Cldvem cepit quft idnuam recluderety he took the key to open the door 
tcith. 

(3.) Especially by quo (in the sense of ut eo), if the 
purpose clause contains a comparative.* Thus: — 

Inrltant ad pugnandum, quo fiunt acri5res, they goad 
them on to battle, to make them the fiercer (Varr.) ; llhertcUe 
U8US est, quo imptinius dicax asset, he used his freedom 
to bluster the more safely (Cic, Quinc,, 3, 11 ). 

a. When the clause upon which the purpose clause depends 
stands first, it often contains some word or phrase like idea, 
iddrco, eo consilio, Koc anirno, to prepare the way for the purpose 
clause ; as : — 

Legibus denique idcirco omnes servlmus, ut llberi esse 
possimus, to the laws, in short, we are all slaves, but only on 
this account, namely, to secure the possibility of freedom (Cic, 
Clu,, 63, 146) ; eo ad te animo venimus, ut de re publica 

* Quo is very rarely used if there is no comparative, and, on the other 
hand, ut is occasionally used where there is at comparative. 
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esset silentium, with this purpose we have come to you, that 
we might cease thinking and talking about the government (Cic, 
Brut, 3, 11). 

b. When the purpose belongs to the present (or future) the 
present subjunctive is used ; when it belongs to the past, the 
imperfect is used. The perfect and pluperfect are in the nature 
of the case uncommon, representing a purpose as completed in 
the present or past respectively. 

c. But the clause of purpose sometimes depends upon an idea 
of saying implied, instead of upon the main verb of the sentence 
expressed. Thus : — 

Sed ut Mc, qui intervenit, me intuens, ne igndret, quae 
res agdtur, de ndturd aqebdmus deorum, but that our friend 
who has just come in — and he glanced at me — may not be in 
the dark as to the subject of our discussion, we were discussing 
the divine nature (Cic, N, D., i., 7, 17). Ne Igrioret indicates the 
purpose of making the remark, not the purpose of the discus- 
sion. 

d. Of similar character is the use of nedum introducing a 
subjunctive clause where we say *' not to mention," " still less," 
etc. Thus : — 

Satrapa si siet amcUor numqu^m sufferre eius sumptus 
queaty nedum tu po»^, if her lover were a governor he could 
never stand her extravagance, still less can you (Ter., HeauUy 
454). 

Note. Ut, as well as quif u6t, etc., is in origin a relative, so that all 
these clauses of purpose are really of the same nature. Their develop- 
ment may be illustrated thus : — 

He sends a boy ; he will or would say, (or) let him say. 

He sends a boy who will say, (or) who is to say. 

He sends a boy, that he may say, (or) to say. 

The English exhibits the coordinate construction beside the subordinate 
in the expressions ** come and see me," *' come to see me." 

For other constructions of purpose, see as follows : — 

Gerunds and Gerundives : 551, and 552, 2. 

Future Participle (rare) : 545, a. 

Supine (with verbs of motion) : 554, 2. 

(Poetical) Infinitive : 536. 
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Oitau m ol Roralt (Oomocttttra CUxmm )* 
483. The subjunctive of result is introduced : — 
(1.) By ut^ that, ut non^ that not. Thus : — 
Non is 68, CatUlnay ut te pudor wmquam, a turpitudine 
revooarit, you are not such a person, Catiline, that shame has 
ever kept you from a base deed (cf . Cic., Cat, i., 9, 22) ; multls 
gravibusque volneribus confectusy ut iam se sustinere non 
poBset, worn out with many serious wounds, so that now he 
could no longer hold himself up (Caes., B. G., ii., 25). 

(2.) By a relative pronoun or adverb, qm^ etc. 
Thus: — 

Nemo est tam senex, qui se annum lion putet posse vlvere, 
no one is so old that he does not think he can live a year (Cic, 
Sen,, 7, 24) ; quis taun fuit iUo tempore ferreus, qui non iUd- 
rum aetdte, lidhUitdte, miserid commoveretur, who was so 
iron-hearted then, that he was not influenced by their age, their 
high birth, and their pitiable condition? (Cic, Verr,, v., 46, 121 ). 

(3.) Especially by qum (equivalent to the nominatives 
qm^ quae, quod, etc., with non), when the main clause 
contains or implies a negative. Thus : — 

Nullast tam facilis res, quin difficilis siet, quom invltus 
fadds, nothing is so easy that it is not hard when you do it 
against your will (Ter., Heaut., 805) ; numquam a^ccedo, quin 
aJ>s te abeam doctior, I never come to you without going away 
richer in knowledge. 

a. The clause of result is generally foreshadowed in the main 
clause by some word like ita, sic, tam, is, talis, tantus, adeO, 
(Cf. the examples.) 

h. When clauses which seem to be result clauses have rie or 
ut ne, it is because the thing said is looked at rather as an 
intended effect (purpose) than as a result (accomplished effect). 
Thus : — 

Utroqus tempore ita me gessl ne tibi pudori, ne regnd too, 
ne genfi Macedonum essem, on both occasions I so conducted 
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myself as not to bring discredit upon you or your kingdom, or 
upon the Macedonians as a people [t. e,, it was my aim not to, 
etc.] (Idv., xl., 15, 6). 

Note. As in the case of purpose clauses, the relative clause of result 
is an earlier development than the tU clause. This development began as 
an independent apodosis with an implied protasis in some such fashion as 
this: — 

This is a very simple thing : yon would easily see it. 

This thing is so simple : it is one which you would easily see. 

This thing is so simple that you would easily see it. 

This thing is so simple that it causes no trouble.* 

Starting thus with the notion of indeterminate futurity inherent in the 
subjunctive, the result clause tends to pass from the supposed case to an 
actual case. In this process the subjunctive loses more and more of its 
modality, and grains correspondingly in definiteness of tense, so that : — 

c. In pure result clauses, unlike the other dependent clauses 
thus far treated, the tenses of the subjunctive seem to acquire 
the same distinctness of temporal quality which the indicative 
has. This is especially true of the perfect subjunctive, as can 
be seen in examples like the following : — 

ExpulsiLs regrw tandem aZiquandd, Mithridates tantum 
tanien consUid atque auctoritdte valuit ut se rege Armenio- 
rum adiuncto novts opihus copusque renovarit, driven at 
last out of his kingdom, Mithridates was still so effective with 
his schemes and influence that he renewed his means and 
troops by winning the king of the Armenians as an ally (Cic, 
Mur,, 15, 33). 

Note 1. How far the Romans were conscious of a substitution of tense 
force for mood force in such subjunctives it is perhaps impossible to tell. 
It may be that the perfect, through denoting completed action, differs in 
clauses of result from the imperfect in the same way that the English 
expressions '*so that he did" and *'so as to do'* differ. Compare with 
the example just given the following from the same oration : — 

Qui rexy silX aliquot annls sumptis ad cdnfirmandds rationes et cdpids 
belli, tantum spe condtuque valuit, ut se Oceanum cum Ponto coniunctOrum 
putaret, and this king, having taken several years to mature his plans 

* Cf . J. B. Greenough's essay on The Latin Subjunctive, pp. 17 ff., and 
W. Q. Hale's '* Sequence of Tenses in Latin," Am^can Journal of Phx- 
lology, viii., 1, pp. 49 ff. 
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and strengthen his forces, found himself so powerful, in his hopes and 
ambitions, as to fancy that he was going to spread his sway from the 
Black Sea to the ocean (Cic, Mur.y 15, 32). 

In using the imperfect, the writer seems to be thinking more of the fact 
(expressed by the main verb) which produces the result, while the perfect 
calls attention rather to the result itself. 

Note 2. This difference between the perfect and the imperfect sub- 
junctive can perhaps be more plainly seen by comparing a clause of result 
with a clause of purpose. Thus : — 

Result. Ini?entus est scriba quidam qui cornicum octdos cdnfizerit, 
there was found a certain clerk who bearded the lion (lit., pierced the 
eyes of the crows) (Cic, Mur., 11, 25). 

Purpose. Beperti sunt duo equites Bomdni qui te istd cura liberarent, 
there were found two Roman knights to free you from that anxiety (Cic, 
Cat, i., 4, 9). 

The purpose is something looked forward to in the indefinite future, 
and therefore has no reference to a particular time other than the time of 
the main verb ; the result is something which has occurred at a definite 
past time, and therefore, besides its reference to its main verb, involves, 
like the indicative, a reference also to the time the thing is said.* 



Substantive Olansaa with Ut, Re, Qain, 1 

484. After the analogy of final and consecutive 
clauses, subjunctive clauses introduced by ut (and ut 
non)^ ne (neve or neu^ and ut ne), qum^ and quominus^ 
were used as the subject or object of a variety of verbs, 
or in apposition to some word governed by them. 

485. Clauses analogous to final clauses are tlius used 
depending upon several classes of verbs which denote an 
action directed to the future. Such clauses are called 

SUBSTANTIVE or OBJECT CLAUSES OF PURPOSE. ThuS : — 

486. With verbs meaning to wish, ask, beseech, de- 
mand, DETERMINE, DECREE, ALLOW, etc. ; as : — 

Fh/iethdn optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur, Phae- 
thon wanted to be taken up into his father's chariot (Cic, Off.^ 

* This difference exists, of course, in the nature of the case itself, and 
not in the form of the expression. In English we mark the difference hy 
the mood of the yerh ; the Romans failed to do so, hut it does not f oUow 
that they did not feel the difference. 
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iii., 25, 94) ; Veri^es rogat et 5rat DoldbeUam, ut ad Nero- 
nem profioiso&tur, Verres asks and begs Dolabella to visit Nero 
(Cic, Verr,, i., 29, 72) ; mllUes poscunt pugnam, pdstulant, 
ut signum daretur, the soldiers call for battle, and de- 
mand that the signal be given (Liv., ii., 45, 6) ; GaUl eta- 
tuunt, ut decern mllia hominum in oppidum n^ttantur, the 
Gauls determine that ten thousand men be sent into the town 
(Caes., B. G., vii., 21) ; deorevit sendtus, ut L, Oplmius vi- 
deret, tie quid res publica detriirverUl caperet, the senate de- 
creed that Lucius Opimius should see to it that the state suffered 
no harm (Cic, Cat., i., 2, 4) ; considl permissum est, ut dvua 
legiones scrlberet novas, the consul was authorized to enroll 
two new legions (Lav., xxxv., 20, 4). 

487. With verbs meaning to propose, advise, warn, 

URGE, persuade, DIRECT, COMMAND, COMPEL, etc. ; aS : — 

[JVescls] te avtem ipsum ad poptdum tulisse, ut qulntus 
praetered dies Caesarl tribueretur, and have you forgotten 
that you yourself proposed to the people that a fifth day be- 
sides should be assigned to Caesar? (Cic, FhU., ii., 43, lio) ; 
posted me, ut stbi essem legdttts, non solum suasit, verum 
etiam, rogavit, afterwards he not only advised, but even re- 
quested me to be his lieutenant (Cic, Frov. Cons., 17, 42) ; 
monet, ut in reliquum tempus omnes susplcidnes vitet, he 
warns him, for the future, to avoid all suspicious conduct (Caes., 
B. G., i., 20) ; Canlnius noster rne tuls verbis admonuit, ut 
scrlberem ad te, our friend Caninius has suggested to me on 
your behalf that I write to you (Cic, Fam., ix., 6, l) ; Ca^esar 
mllites cohortatus est, uti stcas pristinae virtutis m^moriam 
retinerent neu perturbarentur anirno, Caesar urged the 
soldiers to hold fast to the remembrance of their old-time valor, 
and not to be troubled in their minds ; huic mdgnls praemvls 
poUicitdtidnibusque persuadet, uti ad hastes transeat, he 
persuades this man by promise of great rewards to cross over to 
the enemy's lines (Caes., B. G., iii., 18) ; servls imperat, ut 
se ipsum neglegant, flliam defendant, he orders his slaves 
not to pay any attention to him, but to protect his daughter 
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(Cic, Terr., i., 26, 67) ; tenemus enim memorta Q. Catulum 
esse ooactum, ut vttd se ipse privaret, for we remember 
that Quintus Catulus was forced to take his own life (Cic, de 
Or., iii., 3, 9). 

488. Substantive clauses of purpose are further used 
with verbs meaning to attend to, look out fob, stbive, 
TRY, etc. ; as : — 

Curd ut valeds, see that you keep well (Cic, Fam., viL, 5, 
3) ; videamus, ut, quidquid acciderit, fortiter feramus, let 
us see to it that we bear bravely whatever happens ; qui stcu- 
dium currit, Sniti debet, ut vinoctt, he who runs a race 
ought to try his best to win (Cic, Off., iii., 10, 42). 

489. Many of these verbs are also used with an infini- 
tive clause. Thus : — 

(1.) Void, nolo, maid, cupid, studeo, always ; statud, corv- 
stitud, decemo, generally, take an infinitive (not a subjunctive 
clause) when there is no change of subject Thus : — 

Si accelerare volent, ad vesperam consequentur, if they 
are willing to hurry they will overtake him by evening (Cic, 
Cat., ii., 4, 6) ; simul Ulorum calamitdtem commeTnorando 
augere n5ld, at the same time I do not wish to increase the 
misfortune of these people by dwelling upon it (Cic. Ver. Ac, i., 
14) ; incommoda sua nostrls oomniittere legihus et iudicns 
quam dolort suo penmttere maluerunt, they preferred to 
leave their injuries to the protection of our laws and courts rather 
than base action upon their own distress (Cic, Verr., i., 32, 82) ; 
statuerunt id secum in Syriam reportare, they determined 
to take that back with them to Syria (Cic, Verr., iv., 28, 64). 

(2.) Void, nolo, mdlo, cupio, have often also the infinitive 
even when the subject changes. Thus : — 

An omnis tu istos vinoere volebas, qui nunc tu ut vin- 
cos tanto opere lahorant, or did you want to have all these gen- 
tlemen win who are now struggling so hard to have you win ? 
(Cic, Qiiinct, 21, 69) ; tu Syraotisanos diem festum Mar- 
cellls impertire ndluisti, you were unwilling to have the 
people of Syracuse celebrate a holiday in honor of the Marcelli 
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(Cic, Verr., ii., 21, 51) ; rem talem per alios citius quam per 
se tardius cdnfici malebat, he preferred to have a matter of 
this kind carried out quickly by others rather than slowly by 
himself (Cic, Sest, 32, 70). 

(3.) Sirio always (except in the imperative), And potior gen- 
erally, take the infinitive. 

(4.) lubeo and veto regularly take the infinitive ; so also im^ 
pero and postulo when the verb dependent upon them is passive 
or deponent ; as : — 

Caesar qulnque cohortes de media nocte proficisci impe- 
rat, Caesar orders five cohorts to set out about midnight. 

490. Several of these verbs take the subjunctive if 
they imply a command or request, the infinitive if they 
merely introduce a statement. Thus : — 

(1.) Persuaded, moneo, concedo, etc., with the subjunctive, 
mean " persuade, warn, allow one to do a thing ; " with the in- 
finitive, " persuade, warn, grant one that a thing is so and so.'* 

(2.) Words like dlcere, scribere, respondere, nuntidre, with 
the subjunctive, mean " tell, write, etc., one to do so and so ; " 
as : — 

Dicam tuts, ut lihrum meum describant ad teque nut- 
tant, I will tell your people to make a copy of my book, and 
send it to you (Cic, Fam,, xiL, 17, 2). 

491. Sometimes the subjunctive has no introductory 
ut. Thus : — 

Visne igitur Jwc prtmum videamus, do you wish then that 
we should look at this point first ? nial5 te sapiens hostis me- 
tuat, quam stulti cives laudent, I would rather have you feared 
by a wise enemy than praised by foolish fellow-countrymen ; a te 
pet5, me dbsentem defendas, I beg of you to defend me in 
my absence ; Caesar Commio imperat quds possit adeat 
civitdteSj Caesar orders Commius to visit such states as he can ; 
Tianc SI qui partem putabit esse ordtionis, sequatur licebit, 
if any one thinks this is a part of oratory, he may follow [Her- 
magoras] (Cic, Inven., i., 51, 97). 
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So with vetiiTiy vdlemj malim, etc., used as a circumlocution 
to express a wish. (See 473, c.) 

Note. It is incorrect to say that in these cases an tt^ is omitted. They 
are suryivals of the old coordinate construction before the ut construction 
was dereloped, and the apparently dependent subjunctive is really an inde- 
pendent hortatory or potential subjunctive. 

492. After verbs and expressions which denote fear, 
ANXIETY, etc., the subjunctive with tie expresses a fear 
that something will or may happen ; with ne non (or ut}, 
a fear that something will or may not happen (see note 
below). Thus : — 

Vereor, n§, dum minuere velim laborem, sxLgeam, I am 
afraid that, while wishing to lessen the labor, I shall increase 
it (Cic, Leg., i., 4, 12) ; vldit perlculum esse, ne exutum 
impedlmentls exercitum nequlquam incolumem traduxisset, 
he saw there was danger of his having taken the army safely 
across to no purpose if stripped of its baggage (liv., ix., 18) ; 
non quo verear, ne ttm virtus ojplnxdni kominum n5n re- 
spondeat, not that I am afraid that yonr merits will not fulfill 
men's expectations (Cic, Fam., ii., 6, 2) ; veremur, ne forte 
non alwrum utilitdtibtis sed jpropriae lavdi servlsse videa- 
mur, I am afraid that I may, perhaps, seem to have been work- 
ing not for the interests of others, but for my own glory ; rem 
frumentdriam, ut satis commode supportdri posset, timSre 
[se] dlcebant, they said they were afraid that provisions could 
not be conveyed comfortably and conveniently (Caes., B. G., i., 
39). 

a. Ut, rather than tie non, is used by the comic poets, espe- 
cially with timed, metuo, and paved, and by Pacuvius and Ter- 
ence with vereor, Cicero also prefers ut after vereor and timed, 
and Caesar uses it after timed, as in the last example. Ne ndn 
is rare in the comic writers, and disappears wholly after Cice- 
ro's time. 

b. Vereor, and less commonly other verbs of fearing, when 
they mean " afraid to do," take an infinitive ; as : — 

Ah! vereor coram in ds te laudare amplius, oh, I am 
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afraid to praise you any more thus to your face (Ter., Ad.y 
269). 

c. The verb of fearing or caation is sometimes omitted in 
lively address or conversation, the subjunctive clause thus stand- 
ing alone ; as : — 

Ne nimium mod^ . . . tuos iste animus aequos subvortat, 
only [take care] lest that easy-going disposition of yours upset 
us too completely (Ter., Ad,, 835). 

Note. Clauses of fearing are really developments from the hortatory 
or the optative use of the sabjunctive, and this origin explains the apparent 
contradiction in the use of ti/ to express ^' that not. " Thus : — 

metud; ne id ficU ! = metud ne id fiat. 
I am afraid ; j ^ > it not happen " I am afraid it will happen. 

metud; neid nonfiat! = metuo ne id nonfiaL 
metuo ; ut id fiat! " metud ut id fiaL 
T * M . 1 ^®* I i ^* "*** ^^ *° happen I '* I am afraid it will not 

' ( may ) ( it happen ) happen. 

493. Substantive clauses of purpose often passing into 
result are used : — 

(1.) With ne Qut ne) or without a particle, after words 
meaning to guard against ot forbid. Thus : — 

Cavendmn est, n§ extra modum prodeas, you must 
guard against overstepping the limit (Cic, Q^., i., 39, 140) ; 
neque enim est interdictum aut a rerum ndtura aut a 
lege aZiqua at^ue vidre, ut singuUs Twminibits ne amplius 
quam singulds artes nosse liceat, for neither by the constitu- 
tion of the universe, nor by any statute or convention, is it for- 
bidden that one man shall know more than one subject (Cic, 
de 5r., i., 50, 215). 

a. Cavere means properly "look out for," "provide for." 
Therefore with ne it means " to guard against ; " and with ut 
" to take care that." Cave without a particle is used as a cir- 
cumlocution for forbidding. Thus : — 

Cave festines, do not hasten ; eavefaods, don't do it. 

(2.) With nie or quominus (sometimes also qum^ if the 
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main clause contains or implies a negative), after verbs 
meaning to oppose, refuse, hinder, etc. Thus : — 

Plura ne soribaun, dolore impedior, I am prevented by 
grief from writing more ; Atticus, ne qua sihf statua p5nere- 
tur, restitit, Atticus opposed having a statue set up to him 
anywhere ; etsdem de catcsis ... quominus dlmicdre vellet, 
moveb&tur, by the same reasons he was influenced against 
wishing to fight (Caes., B, C, i., 82) ; Epamindndas non recti- 
savit qu5niinus legis poenam subiret, Epaminondas did not 
refuse to suffer the penalty of the law (Nep., Epam,, viii., 2) ; 
Begultts sententiam ne dioeret recfis5.vit, Regulus refused to 
give an opinion (Cic, Off,, iii., 27, lOO) ; lion possumtts, quin 
alii a nobis dissentiant recusare, we cannot object to others 
disagreeing with us (Cic, Acad., ii., 3, 7). 

a. Recusare in affirmative clauses always takes ne after it ; 
in negative clauses it may be followed by quin, quommuSy or 
the infinitive. 

Illud reousavit, ne id a se fieri postularent, quod adver- 
sv^ ius hospitl esset, he would not let them demand that a thing 
should be done by him which was against the law of hospitality 
(Nep., xxiii., 12, 3) ; nan recusSbS, qu5nimiis omries mea 
legant, I will not object to everybody reading my words (Cic, 
Fin., i., 3, 7) ; frdter meus ad omnia perleula prlnceps esse 
non recusabat, my brother has no reluctance to taking the 
lead in facing all dangers. 

b. Impedlre and deterrere sometimes, and prohihere more 
commonly, take the infinitive. Thus : — 

Caesar Ignes in castrls fieri prohibuit, Caesar forbade fires 
being made in the camp (Caes., B. C, iii., 30, 6) ; quid est, 
quod nie impediat ea, qv^ie mihi probdbilia videantur sequl, 
what is there to hinder me from adopting the views which seem 
to me probable ? (Cic, Off,, ii. 2, 8). 

494. Substantive clauses after the analogy of clauses 
OF RESULT are chiefly used : — 

a. With impersonal verbs like fit, a^ceidit, contingU, evenit^ 
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est, as a circumlocution to express the occurrence or existence 
of something. Thus: — 

Accidit ut una node omnes hermae AtJienls deicerentur, 
it came to pass that in one night all the *^ hermae " * at Athens 
were thrown down ; persaepe evenit, ut utUitds cum honestate 
certet) it is often the case that what is expedient is at variance 
with what is right (Cic, Part, Or,, 25, 89) ; quando fuit ut 
quod licet n5n lioeret, when was it true that the lawful was 
not lawful ? 

495. After certain kinds of verbs the substantive 
clause has a Jlnal or a consecutive character, according as 
the given case is regarded as something intended or as 
something accomplished or in process of accomplishment. 
Thus: — 

496. With verbs meaning to cause, accomplish, ob- 
tain, etc. ; as : — 

Hamilcar effeoit ut imperator in Hispdniam mitteretur, 
Hamilcar brought it about that he should be sent into Spain as 
commander (0000,00,00). (Final.) 

Impetrabis a Caesare, ut ttbt abesse liceat, you will get 
from Caesar permission to be away (Cic, Att,, ix., 2, A 1). 
(Consecutive.) 

Commedtus ah Remls reliqulsque clvitdtihus ut sine perv- 
culo ad eum portdrl possent, efficiebat, [this thing] made it 
possible for supplies to be brought to him from the Remi and 
the other states without danger (Caes., B. G., ii., 5). (Final.) 

497. So with impersonal verbs like effidtur, sequitur^f 
restate relinquitur, and expressions like proximum est^ 
mos est, ius est. Thus : — 

Bestat, ut de imperdtore ad id bellum deligendo , . . dlcen- 
dum esse videatur, it seems necessary for me in conclusion to 

* That is, images of Hermes with only the npper half of the body de- 
lineated, the lower half bein^ simply squared off into a column of support. 

t Efficitur and sequitur may also take an infinitive ; as: ex quo illud 
efficitur, qm bene cenent, omnes lihenter 5enare, thence follows that all 
who dine well enjoy dining. 
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speak about the choice of a commander for this war (Cic, Leg, 
Man., 10, 27). (Consecutive.) 

Proximum est, ut dooeam deorum prdvidentici mundum 
administrari, the next thing is for me to show that the universe is 
managed by divine providence (Cic, N, i>., ii., 29, 78). (Final.) 

Ariovistus respondit ius esse belli, ut qui vldssent els quds 
vlcissent queTnadTnodum vellent imperarent, Ariovistus an- 
swered that it was the right of war for the conqueror to lay such 
commands upon the vanquished as he wishes (Caes., B, G,, L, 
36). (Final.) 

498. So after comparatives with quam^ with or without 
uty the subjunctive has sometimes a final, sometimes a 
consecutive, nature. Thus : — 

Isocrates mdiore mlM ingenid videtur esse quaun ut cum 
Lysia ooinp€uretur, Isocrates seems to me to have too great 
ability to be compared with Lysias. (Final.) 

Qui perpessus est omnia potius quam co'tisdos delendae 
tyrannidis indicaret, who suffered everything rather than dis- 
close the accomplices of the plot to overthrow the tyranny (Cic, 
Tusc., iL, 22, 52). (Consecutive.) 

499. To the foregoing clauses may be added the clauses 
with qmn, depending on a clause which contains or implies 
negation. Thus : — 

Nemo fuit mllitum quin volneraretur, there was no one 
of the soldiers but was wounded. (Consecutive.) 

Quis est, quin cemat, quanta vis sit in sensibus, who does 
not see how much power there is in the senses ? (Consecutive.) 

Aegre sunt retentl mllites quin oppidum irrumperent, 
the soldiers were with difficulty resti'ained from bursting into the 
town (Caes., J5. C, ii., 13). (Consecutive.) 

Cicero nihil praetermlsit, quin Pompeium a Ca^saris con- 
iunctione &vocaret, Cicero neglected no means of trying to get 
Pompey away from alliance with Caesar. (Final.) 

Note. It will be seen that in the first two examples qmn retains more 
of its original force as a relatiye, and in the last two has beccmie more 
thoroughly a conjunction. 
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a. Clauses with quln are especially common after rvon possum^ 
facere rion possum, non dubilo, non dubium est, etc. Thus : — 

Fdcere non possum qnin cottidie ad te mittain lltterds, I 
cannot help sending you a letter every day. (Final.) 

Quis dubitet, qmn in virtute dlvitiae sint, who can doubt 
that there are riches in virtue ? (Consecutive.) 

N5n videbdtur esse dubium, quin Caesar verUurus esset, 
there seemed to be no doubt that Caesar would come. (Conse- 
cutive.) 

b. In the meaning " I do not hesitate to do," non dubito 
may also take an infinitive in classical Latin, though rarely after 
the forms of expression non est dubitandum, and noil dubitdre. 
Thus: — 

Fro patrid quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere, what 
good man would hesitate to meet death for his country ? ndllte 
dubitare quln Pompeid unl creddtis omnia, do not be reluc- 
tant to trust everything to Pompey alone. , 

Note. Nepos, Livy, and the later writers also use the infinitive some- 
times after win dvbito in the meaning ^' I do not doubt that.'' 

e. Tantum abest takes after it two clauses with ut, one a 
pure result clause, the other a substantive clause. Thus : -— 

Tantum abest ut scrlbl contrd nos n5limus, ut id etiam, 
mdxinie optemus, so far am I from being unwilling to have 
men write against me, that that is what I particularly desire 
(Cic, Tusc, ii., 2, 4). 

d. When clauses introduced by ut, quln, etc., contain the 
apodosis of a past condition contrary to fact, and depend on a 
secondary tense, the circumlocution facturu^s (etc.) fuerit is 
generally used instead of a pluperfect subjunctive. Thus : — 

Adeo inopid est oo&otus Hannibal, ut, nisi cum fugae 
specie ah&undum timuisset, GaZliam repetittirus fuerit, 
Hannibal was driven by want to such a pass that if he had not 
been afraid of seeming to run away if he withdrew, he would 
have gone back to Gaul (Liv., xxii., 32, 3). 

e. Sometimes the perfect subjunctive of a word like posse, 
debere, etc., or a gerundive, is used in the same way. Thus : — 
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Baud dubium f uit quin, nisi ea mora intervenisset, cos- 
tra eo die capl potuerint, there was no doubt that, if this 
delay had not occurred, the camp could have been taken on that 
day ; adeo aequls vlribtis gesta res est, ut, si adfuissent 
Etruscl, accipienda dddes fuerit, the engagement took place 
with forces so nearly equal that if the Etruscans had been there 
a disaster must have befallen us. 
* Cf. 617, below. 

Note. The above treatment of snbjnnctiTe substantiye clauses is in- 
tended to classify as conveniently as may be the kinds of verbs after which 
such clauses are most common. Various other verbs sometimes express 
ideas to which the same sort of notion may be attached, and can then of 
course take such a substantive clause. Thus : — 

Ad AppH Claudt senectutem accSdebat etiam ut caecus asset, to the 
old age of Appius Claudius was added blindness also (Cic, Sen., 6, 16) ; 
quam palmam utinam di immortdles, Scipioj tibi reservent, ut avi reliquids 
persequare, this glory of finishing your grandfather's work I pray that 
the immortal gods may keep for you, Scipio (Oic, Sen.f 6, 19). 

For other kinds of substantive clauses, see 540, and as follows : — 

Clauses with Quod, 540, 4. 

Infinitive Clauses, 515 S., and 533 ff. 

Indirect Questions, 518. 

Relative OUnsas (otlier than those of Purpose or Result). 

500. (1.) Relative clauses take the indicative when 
they state (or deny) a fact in regard to the antecedent. 
Such clauses may also imply a cause, result, concession, 
etc., or be equivalent to a condition, but the/act is always 
the prominent thing. 

(2.) Relative clauses take the subjunctive when they 
indicate a quality or characteristic of the antecedent 
conceived (a) as making the statement of the main clause 
applicable ; (5) as a cause or hindrance of that statement ; 
(c) as a special restriction or a condition of. its applica- 
tion ; (c?) as producing a given result. 

Note. This use of the subjunctive is often called the subjunctive op 
CHARACTERISTIC, especiaUy when a result is involved in it (class d). The 
antecedent is frequently a vord like is, talis, tatUus, nemo. 
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501. The following* examples will make these uses and 
distinctions clearer. 



Indicative. 

Virtus est una altissimis 
deflxa rddlcibus, quae num- 
quam vi ulla labefactdri po- 
test, virtue is the one thing 
which, fixed upon the deepest 
roots, can never be shaken by 
any force*(Cic.,PM.,iv.,5,l3). 

Fortundtus ilUus exitus qui 
ea non vidit, cum fierent, 
quae providit futura, happy 
his end, for he saw not when 
they came the things which he 
foresaw were coming (Cic, 
Brut., 96, 329). 

Curat Chrysogonus, ut eius 
bona veneaivt statim, qui non 
norat hominem aut rem, Chry- 
sogonus took care to have his 
effects at once sold, though he 
did not know either the man 
or the case (Cic, Rose. Am., 
37, 105). 

Quia me msamque rem, 
quod in te uno fuit, delace- 
rdvistl, because, so far as was 
in your individual power, you 
have ruined me and my inter- 
ests (Plaut, Capt., 666). 

Catonem vero quis nostro^ 



SxTBJUNCnVB . 

(a.) 
Innocentia est adfectio talis 
animi, quae noceat neminl, 
harmlessness is that sort of 
mental disposition which harms 
nobody (Cic, Tusc, iii., 8, 16). 

(b.) 

fortunate adulescens, qui 
tuue virtutis Horrierum prae- 
conem inveneris, O happy 
youth, in that you found in 
Homer the herald of your valor 
(Cic, Arch., 10, 24). 

Egihnet, qui sero dc levi- 
ter Graecds lltterds attigis- 
sem, tamen complures Athe- 
nis dies sum commordtus, I, 
though I had dabbled in Greek 
literature late and but slightly, 
yet tarried several days at Ath- 
ens (cf.Cic, de Or., i., 18, 82). 
(o.) 

Epicurus se Units, quod 
sciam, sapientem profiterl est 
au^u^, Epicurus alone, so far as 
I know, ventured to proclaim 
himself a wise man (Cic, Fin., 
ii., 3, 7). 

Omnium quidem ordtorum. 



* The difference between the two moods in relative clauses often cannot 
be shown by an English translation without greatly changing the form of 
the expression, but a more or less literal translation will perhaps aid the 
pupil in understanding the use of the moods, by clearing from his path any 
difficulties arising from the meanings of the Latin words. 
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rwfii dratorum, qui guidem 
nunc sunt, legit ? but who of 
of our orators — of the present 
age at least — reads Cato ? 
(Cic., Brut., 17, 65). 

Quis tgTidratj qui modi 
umquam mediocriter res istds 
scire otiravit, quln tria Chrae- 
corum genera sint ? who does 
not know, provided he has ever 
taken moderate pains to under- 
stand this subject, that there 
are three races of Greeks? 
(Cic, Flacc., 27, 64). 

Quisquis hue venerit, ra- 
pvlahity whoever comes here 
will get a beating (Plant., 
Amph., 153). 

Virtutem qui adeptus erit, 
vhtcumque erit gentium^ a 
nobis diligetur, the man who 
acquires virtue will be esteemed 
by us wherever he shall be 
(Cic, N, i>., i., 44, 121). 

Maximum ornamentum 
amlcUiae tollit, qui ex ed 
tollit verecundiam, he takes 
away the greatest adornment 
of friendship, who takes away 
respect from it (Cic, Am., 22, 
83). 

Quicquam honiim est, quod 
non eum qui id possidet, m^eH- 
orem f aoit ? is there any good 
thing which does not make 
him who possesses it better? 
Cic, Far., i., 3, 14). 



qu5s quidem egS o5gn5ve- 
rim, acutissimum iudico Q. 
Sertorium, of all orators — 
those at least whom I know — 
I judge Quintus Sertorius to 
be the sharpest (Cic, Brut, 
48, 180). 

Servos est nemd, qui modi 
tclerabill condicione sit servi- 
tutis, qui non aiuidciam clvir 
um perhorrescat, there is not 
a slave, provided he is in an 
endurable state of slavery, who 
does not shudder at the reck- 
lessness of citizens (Cic, Cat., 
iv., 8, 16). 

Quaeoumque causa vos 
hue attulisset, laetarer, I 
should be glad, whatever rea- 
son had brought you here (Cic, 
de Or., ii., 4, 15). 

PhUosophia, cui qui pS- 
reat, omne tempus astatis sine 
m>olestia possit degere, philoso- 
phy, whose obedient disciples 
can pass all tlie periods of life 
without annoyance (Cic, Sen., 
1,2). 

(d-) . 
Quis tam fait illo tempore 
ferreus, qui rion illorum aeta- 
te, Twhilitate, miserid oommo- 
veretur ? who was there then 
so hard hearted as not to be 
influenced by the age and rank 
and misfortunes of these peo- 
ple? (Cic, F6rr.,v., 46, 121). 
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a. The sabjunctiye of characteristic is especially common 
after general expressions of existence or non-existence. When 
such expressions are followed by an indicative relative clause 
they usually contain some word like multt, quldam, etc., which 
to a certain extent specializes them. (Cf. 500, note.) 

InDIGATIYB. SuBJUNCnVB. 

Sunt autem muUt, . . • qm Sunt qui discessum animl 

eripiunt* alils quod alils a corpore putent esse mor- 

largiantur, but there are many tern, there are [philosophers] 

who take away from one to who think that death is the 

give to another (Cic, Off., i., departure of the soul from the 

14, 43). body (Cic, Tusc, i., 9, 18). 

h. The distinction between the indicative and the subjunctive 
is perhaps most easy to see in the clauses which are equivalent 
to the protases of conditions, as in the last examples under class 
(c) above ; although here, too, the distinction is a very subtle 
one. Qui adeptus erit is the man who as a fact shall have got, 
qui pdreat, the man who in any given case should obey. With 
the general relatives quisquis, qulcumque, etc., the indicative is 
much more common than the subjunctive. 

c. Short relative clauses merely defining an individual, and 
thus practically equivalent to a descriptive adjective, are apt to 
take the indicative where a characteristic subjunctive might be 
expected, t Thus : — 

ffaec est, inquam, societds, in qii& omnia insunt, quae pu- 
tant homines expetenda, this is an association, I say, in which 
are contained all the things which men think worth aiming at 
(Cic, Am., 22, 84). 

* The fact quality still comes out sharply in these cases, and thus dis- 
tingnishes them from the sabjunctive clauses. 

t The pupil should perhaps be cautioned that the indicaidve here has not 
any more than elsewhere the same shade of meaning which a subjunctiye 
would have. It is only that the point of view of the writer is slightly 
different according to the mood he chooses in any given case. 
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OUUM wllh tlM Temporal PirtiolM Dvm, D&mo, Qvoad. 

602. Durn^ donec^ qvoad^ meaning " so long as," * or 

" while," t almost always take the indicative in classical 

Latin. 

Note. They thus simply mark the fact that one action is coextensive 
with, or happens during, another. 

Examples are : 

Ut aegroto, dum aniina est, spes esse dicitur, sic egS, 
quoad Pompelus in Italia fuit, sperdre non destiti, as a sick 
roan, so long as the breath of Hfe remains, is said to have hope, 
so I did not cease to hope as long as Pompey was in Italy (Cic, 
Att,, ix., 10, 3) ; dum egS in Sicilid sum, nulla statua de- 
iecta est, while I was in Sicily not a statue was thrown down 
(Cic, Verr., ii., 66, 161) ; ttcds episttdds cum lego, minus miht 
turpis videor, sed tarn diu, dum lego, when I read your letters 
I fancy myself less base, but only so long as I am reading (Cic, 
Att., ix., 6, 6) ; dum in Asia helium geritur, ne in Aetolid 
quidem quietas res fuerant, while the war was going on in 
Asia, affairs had been in unrest even in Aetolia (Liv., xxxviii., 
1, 1) ; neque enim, dum eram vobtscum, animum m£um vide- 
hdtis, for while I was with you, you did not see my soul (Cic, 
Sen., 22, 79) ; dumi haec Vets agebantur, interim arx Romae 
Capitoliumque in ingentl perlculo fuit, in the interval while 
these things were going on at Vei, the Citadel and Capitol at 
Rome came into great danger (Liv., v., 47, l) ; dum Latinos 
loquentur titterae, quercus huic loco non deerU, as long as 
Latin literature shall [live and] speak, this place will not lack an 
oak-tree (Cic, Legg., i., 1, 2) ; hScfecl, dum licuit, intermlsl, 
quoad non licuit, this I did as long as it was allowable, and 
refrained from as long as it was not allowable (Cic, PhiL, iii., 
13, 33). 

* J. «., definitely marking duration of time. 

t I. £., either indefinitely mj^rlring duration or denoting a certain point in 
a given time. 
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Doneo gratus eram tiM, 
Persarum vigul rege beatior. 

More blest than Persia's king I throve, 
What time thou heldst me dear. 

(Hor., Carm,y iii., 9, 1 ff.) 

a. Dum has a preference for the present tense. (Cf. 468.) 

h. Donee is not used in Cicero in these meanings, nor in 
Caesar and Sallust at all. 

~ c. Sometimes a causal notion is implied in the clause with 
dum. Thus : — 

Ita dum pauca mancipia retinere volt, fortunds omnes 
perdidit, thus, in consequence of wishing to hold on to a few 
slaves, she lost all her property (Cic, Caec, 17, 56) ; in has 
cladis incidimus, dum metul quam carl esse et diligi malui- 
mus, these are the disasters we have fallen into in consequence 
of having preferred to be feared rather than to be dear and be- 
loved (Cic, Off., ii., 8, 29). 

d. The subjunctive with dum,, donee, quoad, in the meanings 
" while," " so long as," is very rare in classical Latin, but occurs 
several times in Livy, and becomes more common later. The 
subjunctive here seems to mark the eharoAiter of the time rather 
than the fact of the occurrence, and thus to differ from the indi- 
cative just as the relative clauses of characteristic do. Thus : — 

Isto bono utare dum adsit, cum absit ne requlrds, use that 
blessing while it is there, but when it is gone do not pine for it 
(Cic, Sen., 10, 33) ; nihil deinde moratus, rex qvxittuor milia 
armdtorum, dum recens terror esset, Scotussam misit, then 
with no delay the king sent four thousand armed men to Sco- 
tussa while the panic was fresh (Liv., xxxvi., 9, 13) ; nihil sdrie 
trepiddbant [elephanti], d5neo continentl velut ponte age- 
rentur, the elephants displayed no excitement as long as they 
were driven along what seemed to be a continuous bridge (Ilv., 
xxi., 28, 10).* 

* These cases are sometimes, but it seems to me less satisfactorily, 
explained otherwise : dum adsit, as attraction (see 523), dum esset, as 
implied indirect discourse (see 522), donee agerentur^ as a general con> 
dition (see 477, cf, 2). 
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603. With dum^ donec^ quoad^ meaning " until," the 
indicative simply chronicles the fact, the subjunctive im- 
plies a purpoise. Thus : — 

Indicativb. 

Mihi quidem Usque carae 
erity quid agas^ dum, quid 
eqeris, scier5, 1 certainly shall 
be constantly anxious as to how 
you are until I know how you 
have been (Cic, Fam,^ xii., 
19,8). 

Usque eo timut, d5neo ad 
reiciundos indices venimus, 
I was afraid up to the time 
when we came to rejecting 
jurymen (Cic, Verr,, i., 6, 17). 

Tamen non faciam finem 
rogandly quoad nobis nUn- 
ti&tum erit te idfecisse, yet 
I shall not stop asking until 
word is brought me that you 
have done the thing (Cic, Att.y 
xvi., 16, 16). 



SuBJUNcrrvB. 

Diun rdiquae naves eo 
oonvemrent, ad horam no- 
nam in ancorls exspectdvit^ 
he waited at anchor till the 
ninth hour for the rest of the 
ships to assemble there (Caes., 
B. G., iv., 23). 

Hogandl orandique sunt, ut 
. . . differant in tempos 
aliud, dum def ervesoat Ira, 
they must be asked and begged 
to postpone [their vengeance] 
till another time, namely, till 
their wrath cools down (Cic, 
Tusc, iv., 36, 78). 

Exspecid, amabo te, dum 
Atticum oonveniam, wait, 
please, till I meet Atticus (Cic, 
Att,, vii., 1, 4). 



a. Donee and quoad are very rare with the subjunctive in this 
sense. 

h. The imperfect and pluperfect indicative do not occur with 
dum, meaning " until," and in the subjunctive only the tenses 
for incomplete action (present and imperfect) are found. 

OUuM €f ProvlM. 
504. Dum., modo, and dummodo, indicating a proviso 
("if only," "provided that"), take the subjunctive. 
The negative particle is we. Thus : — 

Oderint, dum metuant, let them hate if only they fear 
(Suet., Cal., 30) ; dum res maneant, verba fingant arbi- 
trdtu suo, provided the things are left, let them fashion words 
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at their own 8weet will (Cic, Fin., v., 29, 89) ; 7nanent ingenia 
8&nibus, modo pennaneat stvdium et industria, the mental 
faculties of the old do not hecome impaired provided their 
interest and energy hold out (Cic, Sen., 7, 22) ; cderiter ad 
comitta veniendum censed, diunmodo ne haec ambitiosa 
festlndtio aliquid imniiniiat eiics glorias, I think we ought 
to come quickly to the election, provided that such haste 
prompted hy ambition should not detract somewhat from his 
glory (Cic, Fam., x., 25, 2) ; omnia postposul, dummodo 
prasceptls patris parerem, I put everything off, provided I 
obeyed my father's instructions (Cic. fiL apud Cic, Fam., xvi., 
21, 6). 

Note. The pioyiso with modo and dummodo was originally a hortatory 
subjunctive ; with dum it developed from the temporal use. Cases like 
the first example under 502, d {utdrey dum adsit)^ are the connecting link 
between the indicative temporal clause and the proviso. In these provi- 
sional clauses the suhjonctive retains its indefinite future force, the present 
applying to a present, the imperfect to a past, situation. 

daiuMS with Anteqnam and PrinBqnam. 

605. With antequam or priusquam, " before/' the in- 
dicative simply states (or denies) as a fact the priority 
of the thing said in the main clause to that said in the 
temporal clause ; the subjunctive marks a further relation 
between the two clauses. Thus : — 

Indicativb. Subjunctive. 

Antequam pro L, Mure- Is videlicet antequam ve- 
nd dlcere Instituo, pro me niat in Fontum, litterds ad 
ipso pauca dtcam, before I be- Cn. Fompeium mlttet, he will, 
gin to speak in defense of Lu- of course, send a letter to 
ciu8 Murena I will say a few Gnaeus Poropeius before he 
words in my own behalf (Cic, gets to Pontus (Cic, Agr,, ii., 
Mur., 1, 2). 20, 63). 

Fetillnl rwn antequam Tragoedl cottidie ante- 
vires ad standum in murls quam pronuntient vocem 
ferendaque arma deerant, ctcbantes sensim excitant, the 
ea^gncutl sunt, the Petilini [Greek] tragedians, in a re- 
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were not beaten antil strength 
to stand on the walls and hold 
their arms failed them (Liv., 
xxiii., 30, 4). 

Neqtie defatlgabor ante- 
quam ancipitls vids ratio- 
riesque et pro omnibics et contra 
omnia disputandl peroepero, 
nor shall I yield to fatigue be- 
fore I have learned the devious 
ways and principles of argu- 
ment on both sides of all ques- 
tions (Cic, de Or,, iii., 36, 146). 

Inde ante profectus est 
Antonius quam egS eum ve- 
nisse o5gn5vi, Antonius went 
away from there before I 
learned that he had come (Cic, 
Att,, XV., 1, a, 2). 

Memhrls utimur prius- 
quam didioimus, cuius ea 
causa utilitdtis haheamus, we 
use our limbs before we have 
learned for what useful pur- 
pose we have them (Cic, Fln..^ 
iii., 20, 66). 

Neque prius fugere desti- 
terunt, quam ad flumen Rhe- 
num . . . pervenerunt, nor 
did they stop fleeing before 
they reached the river Rhine 
(Caes., B. G,, i., 53). 

Antequam tuas legi litte- 
rds, homtnem ire cupieham, 
before I read your letter I 
wanted the man to go (Cic, 
AU.y ii., 7, 2). 



dining position, daily practice 
raising their voices gradually 
louder and louder, before they 
are to declaim their parts (Cic, 
de Or., L, 59, 251). 

Priusquam inde dlgre- 
derentur, rogantt Mettio, ex 
foedere Icto quid imperaret, 
imperat Tullus, vii iuventutetfi 
in amiis habeat, in answer to 
the question of Mettius before 
they left the place, what his 
orders were in accordance with 
the treaty they had struck, Tul- 
lus ordered him to keep the 
young men under arms (Liv., 
L,26, 1). 

Inde ante discessit quam 
ilium venisse audlssem, he 
went from there before I had 
heard of his having come (Cic, 
AU.y xiv., 20, 2). 

Numidae priusquam ex 
castris subvemretur, slctUt 
iussl eranty in proxinios coUes 
descendunt, the Numidians go 
down, as they had been ordered, 
to the nearest hills before aid 
from the camp could arrive 
(Sail., lug., 54). 

Non prius Viridovicem re- 
liqtidsque duces ex concilio 
dlmitttcnt, quam ah Ms sit 
concessum, they do not let 
Viridovix and the other leaders 
go from the meeting before 
they have granted (Caes., B. 
G., iii., 18). 
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Note. The difference between the two moods can be seen most plainly 
in the fourth pair of examples above. Here the indicative simply chroni- 
cles the fact that Antouins had gone before Cicero learned of his coming, 
the subjunctive implies that Cicero's not knowing of his coming prevented 
him from stopping Antonius' departure. In the first subjunctive example 
there is an implication that it is important to have the letter sent before 
the writer himself appears ; in the second example the purpose of the 
practice is hinted at in the subjunctive prdnuntienty and so on. 

a. Beginning, perhaps, with Livy, the feeling for this differ- 
ence between an indicative and a subjunctive in temporal clauses 
is more and more confused, and the subjunctive becomes more 
and more common where it is difficult, if not impossible, to see 
why the indicative should not have been used. Thus : — 

Fatccls ante diebus quam Syracusae caperentur, T. Ota- 
cUius cum qumqueremibus octoginta Uticam ah Lilyhaeo trans- 
mtsit, a few days before Syracuse was taken, Titus Otacilius 
crossed over to Utica from Libybaeum with eighty men-of-war 
(lav., XXV., 31, 12). 

Cf. also Clauses with Ctim, 509. 

OUvsM wllh PoBttiuuBt Uln^ eto. 

506. Clauses with postquam (^postedquam)^ " after," 
and uhh " when," " after," " as soon as," almost always, 
and clauses with ut^ " when," " as soon as," and simid dc^ 
" as soon as," perhaps always, take the indicative, simply 
stating (or denying) that the act of the main clause is sub- 
sequent to that of the temporal clause. These conjunc- 
tions have a preference for the perfect tense, even where 
the pluperfect would be more exact (cf . 469). Thus : — 

Mllites postquam victoriam culepii sunt, nihil reliqul 
victtsfecere, the soldiers, after they [had] won the victory, left 
nothing to the conquered (Sail., Cat., 11) ; postquam Instructl 
utrlicsque stabant, ... in medium duces pr5cedunt, af- 
ter they got into position on both sides, . . . the leaders came 
forward into the space between (Liv., i., 23, 6) ; ubi de eivs 
adventu HelvetU certiores f acii sunt, legatos ad eum mlttuntj 
when (after) the Helvetians were informed of his arrival, they 
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sent ambassadors to him (Caes., B. (?., i., 7) ; Fompeitis ut 
equUdtum suum puhum vidit, (icie eoccessU, after Pompeius 
saw his cavalry routed he withdrew from the battle (Caes., 
B. (7., iii., 94) ; simul ao primum el occdsio visa est, 
dversd pecunid publicd qvxiestor constUem deseruit, as soon as it 
seemed to him a good opportunity, the quaestor, appropriating the 
funds of the state, abandoned his consul (Cic, Ver^r., i., 13, 34). 

507. Other temporal expressions than ante^ prius^ 
and post are sometimes followed by a clause with quam. 
Thus : — 

Intra triduum quam oppugndre ooeperat, receptam [ur- 
hem~\ ex hostibus colonls restituit, within three days from be- 
ginning the siege he recovered the town from the enemy and 
restored it to the settlers (Liv., xli., 16, 8) ; Lilybaeum tertid 
die quam inde profeotus erat . . . rediit, he came back 
to Lilybaeum three days after he had gone from there (Ilv., 
XXV., 31, 14) ; multa mehercule fecit Antonhis pridie quam 
tu ilium relinqueres, Antonius was very active indeed the day 
before you left him (cf. Veil., Pater.^ ii., 83, 3) ; cum eo CatvZus 
et Lucullus nosque ipsl postridie venissemics quam aptid Co- 
tulum fuissemus, when Catulus, LucuUus, and myself had 
come there the day after we had been at Catulus's house (Cic, 
Acad,, ii., 3, 9). 

508. Livy, Tacitus, and the later writers sometimes 
use the subjunctive (pluperfect as well as imperfect) with 
uhi (and quotiens)^ to denote the general repetition of 
an act in past time, where the classical writers have the 
indicative. Thus : — 

Id ubi dixisset, hastam in fines eorum emUtebat, when 
[every time] he had said this, he would throw a spear into their 
country (Liv., i., 32, 14) ; quotiens super tdH negotid c5nsul- 
taret, editd domus parte dc libertl unius consdentw, utebdtur, 
whenever he conferred about a matter of this kind, he would 
retire to the upper part of the palace and take only one f reed- 
man as a witness (Tac., Ann., vi., 21). 
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Cf. under Conditional Sentences, 477, d, 2, and under cum, 
610, 1, and examples 8-13 in the indicative column, 9-11 in 
the suhjunctive colunm. 

Note 1. Ut ia found ^th the subjunctiye only in the followmg exam- 
ple: — 

lam Ut limen ezirein ad genua accidit lacrumdns misera, the minute 
I crossed the threshold the poor girl fell weeping at my feet (Ter., flee., 
iiL, 3, 18). 

Note 2. Postquam also ooonrs in one or two passages with the snbjunc- 
tiye, though in the few places in Cicero where it occurs in the manuscripts 
(in the form^^ea quam) the best texts now read posted cum, 

OUraiM with Oam (Qmmi). 

509. (1.) Clauses with cum (jquom), "when," if pres- 
ent, imperfect, or future, mark a collateral event occurring 
at the same time as the main event ; if perfect, pluperfect, 
or future perfect, they mark a collateral event occurring 
just before the main event. 

(2.) If only this temporal relation exists between the 
two events, the cum clause takes the indicative. 

(3.) If a further relation * exists, but the actual oc- 
currence of the collateral event is more important than that 
relation, the cum clause again takes the indicative. 

(4.) But if the marking of the further relation is the 
more important thing to the writer, the cum clause takes 

the SUBJUNCTIVE. 

a. In the imperfect and pluperfect tenses the subjunctive is 
80 much more common f than the indicative, even where a 
difference of meaning is hardly appreciable, that it is a good 
practical rule for the beginner in writing Latin, that these tenses 
should not be used in the indicative. 

* That is, if one event is to be regarded as causing, hindering, or other- 
wise afPecting the other. 

t The proportion of subjunctives to indicatives in Cicero's orations is 
about five to one for the imperfect tense, more than twenty'to one for the 
pluperfect. 
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NOTB. The subjunctive with cum is a characteristic subjunctive, as with 
the relative pronouns. (Cf. 500, 2, note.) The primary difference of mean- 
ing between the indicative and the subjunctive is thus roughly indicated 
by the expressions ^^ at the time when " (indicative), *' at a time when'' 
(subjunctive). (Cf. the first pair of examples below.) 

510. From the simple temporal meaning, cum (jg[U07n) 
passes into the meanings : — 

(1.) "Whenever" (application general) 
" Now that " (applying to the im- 
mediate present) 
" In that " (explanatory) 

(2.) " Although " (implying a hindrance) 
" Since " (implying a reason) 
" While on the other hand '* (an alter- 
native) 



chiefly with the 
indicative^ until 
after the classical 
period. 

with the si^ 
junctivBy ex- 
cept in early 
Latin. 



a. In Plautus and Terence and other early Latin writers, the 
subjunctive with quom is rare, the indicative being used, whether 
the mere fact of time is to be expressed or a reason is to be 
implied* 

511. These uses and shades of meaning can best be 
understood by a careful study of a series of examples like 
the followino; : — 



Indicative. 

Nam in ceteris rebtis cum 
•venit calamitas, turn detrt- 
mentum a^cijpitur, for in eve- 
rything else the damage is re- 
ceived only when the disaster 
actually comes (Cic, Leg, 
Man., 6, 15). 

Cum haec Edmae ageban- 
tur, Chalcide Antiochus soU 
licitabat civitatium animos, 
when this was going on at 



Subjunctive. 

Nunc in ipso discrimine 
ordinis iudiciorumqtte vestro- 
'nim, cima sint paratl qui, 
etc, now at the very crisis of 
the danger to the senate and to 
your right of supplying juries, 
at a time when there are peo- 
ple ready to, etc. (Cic, VcTr. 
Act, i., 1, 2). 

Ipse, cum piimimi pa- 
bull copia esse inciperet, ad 
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Rome, Antiochas was stirring 
up the feelings of the cities at 
Chalcis (Liv., xxxvL, 5, l). 

Cum Aoec leges, hahebir 
mus constUes, when you read 
this we shall have consuls (Cic, 
Att., v., 12, 2). 

Cmn prunum Bomam 
veni, nihil prius faciendum 
jptUdvl, as soon as I got to 
Rome I thought nothing ought 
to be done earlier (Cic, Atty 
iv., 1, 1). ^ 

Nondum centum et decern 
annl sunt oum de pecunils 
repetundls a L. Flsone lata 
lex est, nulla anted cumfuis- 
sety it is not yet a hundred and 
ten years since Lucius Piso 
proposed a law about bribery, 
there having been none before 
(Cic, Off., ii., 21, 75). 

Turn cum in Asia res 
rndgrids permuUl amiserant, 
sclmv^ RomAie solutione im^ 
pedltd fidem concidisse, at 
that time, when a large number 
of people had lost large for- 
tunes in Asia, we know that 
payment was obstructed at 
Rome and credit collapsed 
(Cic, Leg. Man,, 7, 19). 

Sin oum potuero, non 
veneroy turn erit inimlcvs, 
but if I do not come when I 
can, then he will be my enemy 
(Cic, Att.y ix., 2, a, 2). 



exercitum venit, he himself, as 
soon as there began to be 
plenty of fodder, went to the 
army (Caes., B. (r., ii., 2). 

Zenonem oum Athenls es- 
sem, avdieham frequenter, 
during my stay at Athens I 
often attended Zeno's lectures 
(Cic, N. D., i., 21, 59). 

Fotero silere, Hortensl, p(h 
tero dissimuldre, cum tanr 
tu7n res publica volnus aooe- 
perit? can I be silent, Hor- 
tensius, can I hide my feel- 
ings at a time when the state 
has received so severe a 
wound ? (Cic, Verr,, v., 70, 
179). 

Cum eius promlssls legir 
ones fortissimae reclamas- 
sent, domum ad se venire ius- 
sit centuriones, when the le- 
gions most stoutly held out 
against his promises, he ordered 
the centurions to come to his 
house (Cic, FhiZ., v., 8, 22). 

Cum hosiem popull Eo- 
rndnl Antonium iudio§43set, 
comes esse eiu^ dmentiae no- 
luit, having judged Antony 
the enemy of the Roman peo- 
ple, he did not wish to be the 
companion of his madness 
(Cic, PM., iii., 3, 6). 

Ilaec Sclpid oum dixis- 
set, L, Furium repente venir 
entem adspeodt, etc., when 
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Serpit delude res^ quae pro- 
cllvius ad pemicieniy oum 
semel coepit, Idbitur, then 
the thing winds along, and 
when it has once begun glides 
swiftly to destruction (Cic, 
Am., 12, 41). 

Deinde cum similis sen- 
8US exstitit amdris, si alt- 
quern, etc., secondly, when a 
like feeling of affection has 
arisen, if any one, etc. (Cic, 
Am., 8, 27). 

Cum ad vlllam- veni, ?idc 
ipsuvt nihil agere et plane 
cessdre me delectat, when I 
come to my country seat, this 
very inactivity and absolute 
idleness charm me (cf. Cic, 
de dr., 11., 6, 24). 

Cum pa^er familiae in- 
lustriore loco ndtu^s deces- 
sit, eius propinqul conve- 
niunt, when the head of a 
house of high birth dies, his 
kinsmen gather together (Caes., 
B. G., vi., 19). . 

Cum rosam vlderat, turn 
incipere ver arbitrdbdtur, 
whenever he saw a rose he 
thought spring was beginning 
(Cic, Verr., v., 10, 27). 

Plerumque mllites statlvls 
castrls habebat, nisi cum odds 
aut pdbull egestds locum, mu- 
tare subegerat, he generally 
had been keeping the soldiers 



Scipio had said this, he looked 
up and suddenly saw Lucius 
Furius coming (Cic, He Fub., 
i., 11, 17). 

Cum autem contrahat 
amlcitiam, ut supra dlxi, si 
qvxi slgnificdtio virtutis elu- 
cea^, ad qtuim se similis ani- 
mus adplicet et adiungat, id 
cum contigit, amor exoridtur 
nscesse est, and when, in case 
as I have said, some indication 
of merit gashes out, towards 
which a like nature is drawn 
to unite itself, a friendship is 
formed, — when this happens, 
affection must arise (Cic, Am., 
14, 48). 

Ut A. Varius, qui est liar- 
bitus iudex durior, dlcere eon- 
sessorl solebat, cum datls 
testibtis alii tamen citaren- 
tur, as Aulus Varius, who 
was considered an austere 
judge, used to say to his col- 
league on the bench, when, af- 
ter some witnesses had been 
heard, others were still all the 
time being called (Cic, Fin., 
ii., 19, 62). 

Cum in ius duel debito- 
rem vidissent, undiqus con- 
voldbant, whenever they saw a 
debtor arrested, they gathered 
from all sides (Liv., ii., 27, 8). 

Neque hereditdtem cuius- 
quam adiit, nisi cum ami- 
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in the same camp, except when 
miasma or want of fodder had 
compelled him to change his 
position (Sail., lug.y 44). 

Atque tctinam tarn in pe- 
rlculd fuisset ! ouin egS its, 
quibus meam scUutem ecu- 
rissimam esse arbitrdbar, ini- 
micissimts crudelissimlsque 
ilsus sum, and oh that it 
had been in sach danger ! now 
that I have found those most 
hostile and cruel to whom I 
thought my safety was most 
dear (Cic, Att.^ iii., 13, 2). 

Sunt enim qmdam, qui 
molestds amtcitids faeiunt, 
omn ipsl se contemni putant, 
for there are people who make 
friendship a bore, when [in 
that] they keep fanc3ring them- 
selves slighted (Cic, Am,y 20, 
72). 

Qitas cum praapdnunt 
tU sit cUiqua rerum selecti3, 
naturam videntur sequl ; 
cum autem negant ea, quic- 
qtuim ad bedtam vttam per- 
tinere, rursus naturam re- 
linquunt, when [in that] they 
put forward this doctrine, that 
there is a choice in things, 
they seem to follow nature, but 
in that [;yhen] they maintain 
that the things have nothing to 
do with happiness they leave 



citid meruisset, nor did he 
accept any man's bequests ex- 
cept wh^i they belonged to him 
through right of friendship 
(Tac, Ann., ii., 48). 

Qu^ cum mdius esse vi- 
deatur quam Insdnia, tamen 
eiusmodi est tU, etc,, and al- 
though this seems to be 
greater than insanity, yet its 
nature is such that, etc. (Cic, 
Tusc, iii., 5, 11). 

Hio tu me a^ceusds quod 
ms adflictem^ cum. ita sim 
adf^ctus, vt n&mo umquam, 
under these circumstances you 
upbraid me because I bewail 
my lot, when I have been tried 
as no man was ever tried (Cic, 
AU., iii., 12, 1). 

Itaque fdmd et multitudi- 
nis tudicio m/wentur, cum 
id honestum putent, qvx>d 
dplerlsque laudetur, therefore 
they are influenced by what 
men say and by the judgment 
of the crowd, when they imag- 
ine that right which is ap- 
proved by the majority (Cic, 
Tusc, ii., 26, 63). 

Qua, cascdti homines, cum 
quaedam etiam praecldra 
cuperent, eaque nSscirent 
nee uM nee qudlia essent, 
funditus alii, etc., and men, 
blinded by this, while desiring 
some things really admirable, 
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nature again (Cic, Fin.j iv., 
16, 43). 

Grdttdar tibt, cum tantum 
vales apttd Doldbellam, I 
congratulate you in that you 
have 80 much influence with 
Dolahella (Cic, Att.y xiv., 17, 
a, 3). 

Quom adflnitate vostrd me 
arbitr&mini dlgnuniy habed 
voblSj Philto, mJagnam grd- 
tiam, in that [since] your fa- 
mily think me worthy of their 
alliance, Philto, I am very 
grateful (Plaut., Trin., 504). 

Dl tibt, Demea, bene fw- 
cianty quom te video nos- 
trae familiae tarn ex animo 
fdctum velle, the gods bless 
you, Demea, now that [since] 
I see you wish our family so 
thoroughly well (Ter., Ad,,, 
917). 



but not knowing either where 
or what they were, have some 
of them utterly, etc. (Cic, 
Tusc, iii., 2, 4). 

Qicde oum ita sint Cati- 
Una perge qtio coepistl, since 
[now that] this is so, Catiline, 
go on as you have begun (Cic, 
Cat., L, 6, 10). 

[Diongsius^, oum in cowr 
munibtis suggestls consistere 
rion auderet, contidndri ex 
turri altd solebat, Dionysius, 
not daring to take his place 
on the general platforms, used 
to speak from a high tower 
(Cic, Tusc, v., 20, 59). 

Cum inimlcitiae fuerint 
numquam . . . rel publicae 
provideboy since there never 
have been enmities ... I will 
look out for the country (Cic, 
Frov. Cons,, 20, 47). 



a. When cum has the general meaning " whenever," the 
tense is more commonly one of completed action. (Cf. the ex- 
amples.) 

b. The meaning of cum, is often more exactly defined (espe- 
cially with the indicative) by the addition of words like prL- 
mum, interim, intered, nondum, quidem, tamen, etc. (Cf. the 
examples.) 

512. Sometimes, by an inversion which also occurs in 
English, the main statement is put into the cum clause, 
and the (grammatically) principal clause contains the 
accessory statement. The cum clause then stands after 
the main clause, and usually takes the indicative. Thus : — 
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Indicative. 

Dixerat hoc illcy cum puer 
nuntiavit venire ad eum 
Laelium domoque iam extsse, 
he had just finished speaking, 
when a slave brought word that 
Laelius was coming, and had 
already left the house (Cic, Me 
Fub., i., 12, 18). 

Dies nondum decern inter- 
cesserant^ cum iUe alter fl- 
lvu8 Infans necatur, ten days 
had not yet intervened, when 
that other infant son was slain 
(ac, Clu., 9, 28). 

Primo dctu placed, quom 
intered rumor yenit datum 
Irl gladicLtdres ; populus con- 
volat, in the first act I win 
applause, when suddenly a re- 
port conies that there is to be 
a prize fight, and the people 
flock thither (Ter., ffec., 39). 

a. This inversion gives a more lively effect to what is said. 
Compare in English, "When we reached the middle of the 
valley, the cannon suddenly thundered forth," and "We had 
reached the middle of the valley, when suddenly the cannon 
thundered forth." 

Note. The pupil should be cautioned that this inversion does not al- 
ways take place when the cum clause stands after the main clause. 

513. Cum . . . turn pass from the meaning "when 
. . . then " into the meanings " while . . . yet," " not 
only . . * but also," " both . . . and," and then are often 
used to connect single words or expressions. (Cf. the last 
example below.) Thus : — 



SUBJUNCTIVIB. 

Slmulat se eorum praesidio 
cdnflderCf cum intered aliud 
quiddam iam diu machine- 
tur, he pretends that he has 
confidence in their protection, 
while meantime he has been 
long concocting another scheme 
(Cic, Verr., Act i., 6, 15). 

EgS in castra a. d, VII K. 
Sept. venl, cum intered su- 
perioribus diebus ex sendtUS' 
consuUd et evocdtorum fir- 
Tnam mdnum et equitdtum 
comparavissem, I went into 
camp on the twentynsixth of 
August, when meanwhile dur- 
ing the days before I had got 
together in accordance with 
the Senate's decree a strong 
force of retired veterans and 
cavalry (Cic, Fam., xv., 4, 3)^ 
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Cratippum cum audid lu- Consilium tuum oum sernr 
benter, turn etiam propriam per prob&vissem turn mttl- 
eiics suavitdtem veh&menter to magis probavi leetls tuls 
amplector, I not only hear Cr»- Utteris, though I had always 
tippus gladly, bat even am par- aj^royed your (dan, I ap- 
ticularly fond of his peculiar proved it much more after 
charm of style. having read your letter. 

Sed oum mtdtls in rebtis Oxanq^e pluri'fnds et maxir 
ntgUgentid pleotimiar, tum mas commoditdtes armcitia 
mdxime in amlcls et dUigen- oontineat, tum iUd nlmlrum 
dls et eolendis, but while in praestoit omnibus, etCj and 
many things we are punished while friendship includes very 
for cardessness, this is particu- many great advantages, it no 
larly the case in choosing and doubt surpasses all other things 
cultivating friends (Cic, Am., in this, that it, etc. (Cic, Am., 
22, 85). 7, 23). 

lUe quidem fructum omnis ante detcie vltae hodierno die 
maximum cepit, oum sum-mo consensu sendtus tum iudido 
tud gravissirrio et maxima^ as far as he is concerned, he has 
to-day reaped the richest fruit of all his past life, both through 
-the unanimous approval of the senate and through your most 
weighty and exalted decision (Cic, JIfare., 1, S). 

CONSTRUCTIONS OP INDIRECT DISCOT7RSR 
The 0ONSTEUCTION8 OF INDIRECT DISCOUESE include: — 

1. Indirect discourse proper. 

2. Indirect questions. 

3. Clauses op quoted cause. 

4. Other dependent clauses giving another's idea without 
any verh of sayii^ expressed. 

6. Clauses in the subjunctive by attractkut. 

Indirect Discoane Prf»p«r. 
514. When a person's words or thoughts (whether an- 
other person's or the speaker's own) are quoted, not in 
their exact grammatical form, but in narrative form de- 
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pending npon a word of saying or thinking, the quotation 
is called indirect ( Oratio obllqua *). 

515. In indirect discourse : — 

(1.) All subordinate verbs are put in the subjunctive. 

(2.) The main verb is put in the infinitive, except 
that — 

(3.) Imperatives are put in the subjunctive, and hor- 
tatcyry and dubitative subjunctives retain their mood. 

Thus: — 

Dlcit hlc 8tbt fwn placere, quod quaedam non invenian- 
tur, quibus siM opus sit, he says he does not like it here, he- 
caase certain things of which he has need are not foand (iUl 
non placet, quod . . . non inveniuntur, quibus el opus est). 

Dixit se non credere ; an fieri id posse, he said he did not 
believe it ; or could this be done ? (non credo ; an fi^eri id 
I)otest?) 

Dlcit cUeam lactam esse ; quid f aciat ? statim proficis- 
cantur exercitusque sequatur, he says the die is cast ; what 
can he do ? let them start at once and let the army follow (dlea 
iacta est ; quid f aciam ? statim proficiscimini exercitusque 
sequatur). 

516. If the verb of saying or thinking upon which an 
indirect discourse depends denotes past time (i. e., is im- 
perfect, historical perfect, or pluperfect), the dependent 
clauses, as a rule, are all thrown into the past (i. 6., the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive f). Thus : — 

Indibbct. Direct. 

1. Ad Tiaec Ariovistus respondit : 

lus esse beWl^ ut, qui vi- " lus est belli, ut, qui vi- 

cissent, vis quos vicissent, cerint, Us quos vicerint, 

quern ad modum vellent, quern ad modum jj^^}, 

* Direct Discourse is called in Latin Oratio recta. 

t These tenses, therefore, do not always imply non-fulfillment in condi- 
tional claoses qnoted, but often merely indicate that a supposed case is 
thrown into the past. 
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imper&rent : item popiilum 
Bomanum victls nan ad alte- 
rliis praescrlptum, sed ad suum 
arbitrium imperdre o5nsu- 
esse. Si ipse populd Romd- 
no non praescriberet, qtiem 
ad modum svd iure uteretiar, 
lion oportere sese a populd 
Romdno in suo iure impedlrl. 
Haeduds sibi, quoniam heUl 
fortunam temptassent et 
arrriis conyressi dc superdtl 
essent, stapendiarids esse 
f act5s. Mdgnam Caesarem 
iniuriam f acere, qui suo ad- 
ventu vectlgdlia sibi deterir 
ora f aceret. Haeduls se oh- 
sides redditurmn non esse, 
neque ils neque eorum sociis 
iniurid helium illatunun, 
si in eo manerent qvx)d 
convenissent stlpendiumque 
quotannls penderent ; si id 
non f eoissent, longe ils frd- 
temum nomen popull Rdmd.nl 
afuturum. Quod sibi Cae- 
sar denuntiaret, se Haedu- 
drum iniurids non negtectu- 
rumy neminem seoum sins 
8ud pemicie contendisse. 
Cum vellet, oongrederetur : 
intellecturum, quid invictl 
Germanic exercitdtissiml in 
armls, qui inter annos quat^ 
tuordecim tectum non subis- 
sent, virtute possent. 



imperent : item populus B5- 
manus victls non ad aUerlus 
pra^yscrlptum, sed ad suum 
arbitrium imperdre c5nsue- 
vit. Si ego popvlo Romano 
non praescribd, quem ad mo- 
dum sud iure ut&tur, non 
oportet me d populd Rd- 
mdnd in me5 iure impedlrl, 
Haedul mihi, quoniam beLti 
fortunam tempt&nuit et ar- 
mis congressl dc superdtl 
siuit, sl^pendiarii suntfao- 
iH. Mdgnam tu, Caesar, 
iniuriam fcu^is, qui tuo ad- 
ventu vectlgdlia mihi deterir 
ora f€U3is. Maeduls obsides 
non reddam, neque Us neque 
edrum sociis iniurid beUum 
illaturus sum, si in ed 

[SSS^x] ?^^ convene- 
runt stlpendiumque quotan- 

^*** {pSdSSt } \ si id non U- 
oerint, longe ils frdtemum 
ndmen popull Rdmdnl aberit. 
Quod mihl denuntias, te 
Haedudrum iniurids Tidn ne- 
glecturum, nemd mecum 
sine sud pernicie contendit. 
Cum {JSSI*} oongredere: in- 
telleges, quid invictl Ger- 
mdnt, exercitdtissiml in ar- 
mis, qui inter annos quattuor- 
decim tectum non {JS^S*| 
virtute possint (Caes., B. G., 
i., 86). 
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2. Quod si veteris contume- 2. Qiuxi si veteris corUu- 
liae obllvlscl vellet, num nielide ohllvlscl velim, num 
etiam recentium iniuridrum, etiam recentium iniuridrum, 
qtcod eo invito iter per pro- quod me invUd iter per jjro- 
vincixim per vim temptas- vinciam per t;tm tempt&stis, 
sent, quod Haeduds^ quod quod Haedvds^ quA)d Arnbar- 
AnibarroSj quod Allohrogas ros, qu^d Allobrogas veza- 
vexassent, memoriam depo- stis, memoriam deponere 
were posse? ^od sua, vie- {pjjj^}? Qtuni vestr& vic- 
toria tarn Insolenter gloria- torid tarn Insolenter gldri- 
rentur quodque tarn diu se &inini quodque tarn diu vos 
impune tulisse iniurids ad- impune tuZisse iniurids axi- 
mirarentiar, eddem perti- miraminl, eddem pertinet 
nere. (Caes., B. G,^ L, 14). 

3. Caesar ad Lingonas Vltterds nuntiosque mlsit : 

' Ne eos frumento neve olid Ne eos frumento neve alid 

re iuvarent; qui si iuvis- re iuveritis; 5* itiveritis 

sent se eddem loco quo Hel- vos eddem loco qud Helvetios 

vetids, habiturum, habebo (Caes., B, G., i., 26). 

Note. For tbe couyenience of the pupil tibe following translatioii of the 
indirect form of the above passages is subjoined : — 

1. To this Ariovistus made answer, that it was the right of 
war for those who had conquered to lay upon those whom they 
had conquered such commands as they pleased ; the Roman 
people likewise were in the hahit of laying commands upon the 
conquered not at another's dictation, but according to their own 
judgment. If he did not dictate to the Roman people how they 
were to use their rights, he ought not to be interfered with by 
the Roman people in the exercise of his rights. The Haeduans 
had been made his tributaries since they had tried the fortune of 
war and had been met and defeated in battle. That Caesar 
was guilty of a great wrong in that by his arrival he was di- 
minishing his revenues from tribute. He was not going to re- 
store the Haeduans' hostages to them, nor did he intend to make 
war upon them or their allies wrongfully [as he would be 
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doing in case he attacked them] if they stood by their agree- 
ment and paid their tribute yearly; if they did not do this, 
they would find the name of brethren given them by the Ro- 
man people very far from being of advantage to them. As to 
Caesar's threatening him that he would not disregard injuries 
done to the Haednans [he would say] that no one had fought 
with him without bringing destruction upon himself ; he might 
come to an engagement whenever he pleased, and would find 
out what the unconquerable Germans, who w^re thoroughly 
trained soldiers and had not lived under a roof for fourteen 
years, could accomplish in bravery. 

2. But if he should be willing to forget the insults of long 
standing, could he also lay aside the remembrance of the recent 
wrongs they had done, in that they had tried to force a way 
through our province against his will, and had harassed the 
Haednans, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges ? Their boasting 
so arrogantly of the victory they had won and their surprise 
at having inflicted injuries so long without rousing vengeance 
pointed in the same direction. 

3. Caesar sent a letter and messengers to the Lingones, saying 
that they were not to aid them with grain or anything else ; if 
they did aid them, he should regard them as on a par with the 
Helvetians. 

a. Sometimes when the verb on which the Indirect Discourse 
depends is in a past tense a subordinate subjunctive is retained 
in the present tense, thus giving a more lively effect. Thus : — 

Ad haec Q. Mardus respondit: ah armls discedant, Rd- 
mam supplices proficiscantur, to this Quintus Marcius 
answered, let them withdraw from arms and go as suppliants to 
Rome ; el Isgationl Arioviattcs respondit : si quid ipsl a Ca^ 
save opus esset sese ad eum venturum fuisse ; si quid iUe a 
se velit ilium ad se venire oportere, to this embassy Ariovistus 
made answer, that if he had needed anything from Caesar he 
would have gone to him ; if Caesar wanted anything of him he 
[also] ought to come to him (Caes., B. G., i., 34). Cf. also 
chapters 14 and 31 of the same book. 
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Note. By thus using the present tense the writer brings, for the mo- 
ment, the time when the thing was originally said up to the time when it 
is quoted. Such a construction represents a sort of half-way stage between 
completely direct and completely indirect quotation. For a still more 
marked fusion of the time when a speech was made with the time at 
which it is quoted see ch. 40 of the same book : factum eius hostis pen- 
culum patrum nostrGruxn memaridy cum, Cimbris et Teutonls a C, Mario 
ptUstSj non minorem laudem exercitus quam ipse imperdtor meritus vide- 
batur, that trial was made of that enemy within the memory of our 
fathers, when the Cimbri and Teutones were routed by Gkdus Marius and 
the army seemed to haye earned as much glory as the general himself. 
The clause cum . . . videbdtwr is taken out of the indirect discourse and 
said, as it were, to the reader. 

h. Of the three verhs of saying, died most commonly in- 
troduces indirect discourse, but may also introduce direct dis- 
course ; aw is used almost exclusively for indirect discourse, ex- 
cept in the phrase " ut ait Ennius, Cicero, etc. /" inquam is 
used only for direct discourse, and always stands after some 
word or phrase of the quotation ; as, " sets me," inqtuim, " idem 
sentire" " you know," said I, " that I hold the same opinion." 

c. Short direct questions like quid creditis ? are generally put 
in the subjunctive in indirect discourse rather than in the infini- 
tive ; quid crederent, not quid credere. (Cf. liv., vi., 37, 6.) 

d. Eelative clauses in which the relative is equivalent to a 
demonstrative and connective (cf. 461) have the force of inde- 
pendent clauses, and are generally put in the infinitive, in indi- 
rect discom*se. Thus : — 

Unumqusmque nostrum [censenf] eius mundl esse partem ; 
ex quo Ulvd ndtura consequi, ut, etc,, each one of us, they 
think, is a part of that universe : from which it naturally follows 
that, etc. (Cic, Fin., iii., 19, 64) ; quibus proelUs calamitati- 
busque fractos . . . coact5s esse Sequanls ohsides dare, and 
that, broken by these battles and disasters, they had been 
obliged to give hostages to the Sequani (Caes., B. G., i., 31). 

So also sometimes other clauses which are dependent in form 
but independent in force ; as : — 

Saspe dictum est, ut Ttiare, quod sua naturd tranquUlum sit, 
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ventdrum vl ctgitari cUq^ie turbSjri, sic pojnUum Itomdnumy 
etCy it has often been said that as the sea, which in its own na- 
ture is peaceful, is roused and put in commotion by the force of 
the winds, so the Roman people, etc. (Cic, Clu,, 49, 138). 

e. Comparative clauses after quam more commonly appear in 
the infinitive (when the clause containing the other term of the 
comparison has the infinitive), but sometimes they have the sub- 
junctive with or without ut. Thus : — 

Addit etiam se pritts occisum Iri abed quam ms violatum 
iri, he adds also that he would allow himself to be killed by him 
sooner than have me injured (Cic, Att,y ii., 20, 2) ; se mUiens 
morituros potius quam ut tantum dedecoris admvttl patian- 
tur, that they would die a thousand times rather than suffer 
such disgraceful action to be taken (Liv., iv., 2, 8). 

NOTB. Cicero prefers the infimtiye, Liyy the subjunctiye alone or with 
vt; Caesar has the infinitiye and the subjunctiye without ut, 

f. Subordinate clauses (mostly relative) may be retained in 
the indicative if they contain explanatory statements which are 
true independent of the quotation, or are merely a part of the 
definition of something mentioned. Thus : — 

Per explordtores certior foetus est ex ea parte vicl, quam 
Gallls concesserat, omnes noctu discessisse, he was informed 
by spies that everybody had left by night the part of the village 
which he had given up to the Gauls (Caes., B* ©., iii., 2) ; quis 
potest esse tarn praeceps qui neget haec omnia quae videmus 
deorum potestate administrdrl, who can be so rash as to deny 
that all this world we see about us is regulated by the power of 
gods ? (Cic, Cat., iii., 9, 2l). 

g. Sometimes in the same quotation a change Is made from 
indirect to direct discourse. Thus : — 

Tall modo accusdtu^ ad haec respondit : quod castra md- 
visset, factum inopid pdhull, ..." Haec ut intellegdtis " in- 
quit " sincere a me pronuntidrl, audlte Ronidnds mllites/^ 
accused in this fashion, he made answer to the accusation, that as 
to his having moved his camp, this was due to want of fodder. . . . 
" And that you may know that I am sincere in saying this," 
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said he, "listen to [the testimony of these] Roman soldiers" 
(Caes., B. G., vii., 20). 

517. Conditions contrary to fact undergo a slight 
change of form in indirect discourse, as follows : — 

(1.) In the active voice generally the apodosis, if im- 
perfect subjunctive, becomes future infinitive (i. e., fac- 
turum^ etc., es^e) ; if pluperfect, it becomes fdcturum^ 
etc,, fuisse. Thus : — 

[_Titurius clamitdbat'] neqtie aliter Camutes interficiendl 
Tdsgetl consilium fuisse capturds, neque Ehurdriesy si ills 
adesset, tanta cum contemptione nostrl ad castra venturds 
esse, Titurius kept crying out that otherwise the Camutes 
would not have formed the plan of slaying Tasgetius, and that 
the Eburones, if he were there, would not come to camp with 
such marked contempt for us (Caes., B» G., v., 29) ; an censes 
me tantos labor es suscepturum fuisse, si Isdem flnihus glo- 
riam m^eam quibics vltam essem termindturncs, or do you sup- 
pose I should have taken such toils upon myself if I had ex- 
pected to bound my glory by the same limits as my life ? (Cic, 
Sen,, 23, 82). 

(2.) In the passive voice regularly, and in the active 
occasionally, the circumlocution futurum esse (^fore^ ut 
is used for present conditions contrary to fact, futurum 
fuisse ut for past conditions. The subjunctive used with 
this ut is then in both cases imperfect. Thus : — 

Nisi eo ipso tempore quldam nuntil de Caesaris victoria 
per dispositos equites essent adldtl, exlstimdbant plerlque f u- 
ttirmn fuisse ut [oppidum'] amitteretur, most people 
thought that unless certain messages about Caesar's victory had 
been brought at that very time by horsemen stationed at inter- 
vals for the purpose, the town would have been lost (Caes., B. 
C, iii., 101). 

a. Occasionally some form of posse, dehere, or the like, or a 
gerundive, takes the place of the future participle in the above 
expressions. Thus : — 
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Platdnem eacHstiino, si genus forense dleendl tractdre voluis- 
set gravissirne potuisse dicere, I judge that if Plato had 
chosen to take up the forensic kind of oratory, he could have 
made a most efEective speaker ; appdret rion recipiendiuu 
f iiisse Tarentum, nisi dmlssum foret^ it would seem that Ta- 
rentum would not have had to he retaken if it had not heen 
lost. (Cf. also 477 c.) 

NoTB. With reg^ard to the apodoses of conditioiis other than i;ho8e 
contrary to fact it should be observed that the future indicatiye and pres- 
ent subjnnctiye are represented in the indirect discourse by the future in- 
finitive, the future perfect indicative and the perfect subjunctive hjfore 
ut -with the perfect * subjunctive in the active voice, by the perfect parti- 
ciple -withybre in passives and deponents. Thus : — 

Dtcit SI roges se factnrum esse, he says he will (or would) do it if you 
ask (or should ask) him, — in direct discourse, si roges (rogdbis) • • . 
fadat ifaciet). 

Spero fore ut si negotia mea bene cesserint mox ad vos redierim, I hope 
that if my affairs turn out well, I shall soon come back to you, — in direct 
discourse, si cesserint . . . redierim {rediero). 

Hoc possum dicere, me satis adeptum fore, si , . , niUlum in me pencu- 
lum redunddrit, this I can say, that I shall have obtiuned enough if no 
danger flows back upon me, — in direct discourse, satis adeptus ero (erim) 
. . . si . . . redunddrit (Cic, Sull.y 9, 27). 

mdlreot Quavtknui. 

518. Indirect questions take the subjunctive. 
Thus : — 

Doce me, igituvy unde sint, ubf sint, quSles sint, tell me, 
then, whence [the gods] come, where they are, what their nature 
is (Cic, N. 2>., i., 23, 65) ; id utrum illl sentiant, an vero si- 
mulent, tu intelleges, you will understand whether that is their 
real opinion or whether they are in fact pretending (Cic.) ; 
si quSIis sit animics, ipse animus nesciet, if the mind itself 
shall not know what sort of a thing the mind is (Cic, TusCy i., 
22, 53). 

a. The expressions nescid quis, nescid quo modoy nescio 
unde, etc., are generally equivalent to " some one," " somehow," 

* Pluperfect when the verb of saying is past (see 516). 
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etc., and therefore having lost their interrogative force, have no 
influence upon the mood of the verb which follows them. 
Thus : — 

Sed c§BU nescid qu5 in ea tempora aetds nostra inci- 
dity but by some chance my life has fallen upon a time, etc. 
(Cic). 

b. So also mlrum quamy mlrum ^[uantum, nimium quan- 
tum ; 9s: — 

SaZes qui in dicendo nimhim quantum va^n^, wit, which 
has some tremendous power in oratory (Cic, Or., 26, 87). 

c. In early Latin the indicative was used in indirect ques- 
tions, and this use frequently occurs in Plautus and Terence. 
Thus: — 

Scire void, quoi reddidisti, I want to know to whom you 
gave it (Plaut., Cure, 543) ; vide avdritia quid facit, see 
what greed does (Ter., Ph., 358). 

d. Indirect questions are sometimes, by a development from 
conditional clauses which also occurs in £nglish, introduced by 
si = " if," " whether." Thus : — 

Quaesivit iterum si cum Ronianis militare lioeret, his 
second question was, whether [if] he might serve in the Koman 
army (liv., xl., 49, 6) ; mirdbar hoc sL sic abiret et eri senv- 
per lenitds verebar quorsum evaderet, I wondered if [whether] 
this would [not] come out so, and was always apprehensive as to 
what master's easy discipline would result in (Ter., An., 175). 

e. Sometimes, especially in the comic poets, a direct question 
is repeated with surprise by the person to whom it is addressed, 
and thus becomes indirect and is put in the subjunctive depend- 
ing on the idea " do you ask." Thus : — 

Quid nunc fdciundum censes ? Tr. EgS quid ceuseam ? 
What do you think ought to be done now ? Tr. What do I 
think? (Plant., Jfos^., 556). 

Note. Indirect qnestions are not to be conf onnded with dependent rel- 
atiTe clauses, thongh sometimes the form is the same. Thus : — 
iHcam quae sentiam (interrogative) = quae sentio f dicam, What do I 
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think ? I will tell ; dicam quae sentiam (relative) = dicam ea quae sentio 
or sentiam, I will say the things I think. 

For the use of the interrogative particles in indirect questions, see 579 3. 

Otauul OUuuM with Quod, Quia, Quonlam. 
519. In causal clauses with quod or quia^* " because," 
and quoniam^ " since," the indicative simply asserts (or 
denies) one thing as the cause or reason of another ; the 
subjunctive represents the cause as one assigned by some 
one other than the speaker or writer, — generally by the 
subject of the main clause. 

NoTB. It is to be observed that the subjunctive does not deny (even by 
implication) that the reason given is the true one. On the contrary, the 
subjunctive may be used of that which the speaker believes to be the cause 
of an action, but which he does not wish to state positively as such. 



Indicativb. 

Ita fit ut adsint projh 
terea^ quod officium sequon- 
tur, taceant autem, idcirco 
quia perlculum vitant, so 
they are here because they are 
thus performing a duty, but 
they are silent for the reason 
that they shun danger (Cic, 
Itosc. Am,, 1, l). 

Quod spiratis, quod vo- 
cem mittitis, quod formds 
hominum habetis, indlgnarv- 
tur, they are angry because 
you breathe and speak and 
have the shapes of men (Liv., 
iv., 3, 8). 

Qttd quidem etiam magis 
sum exercitus, non quia mul- 



Subjunctive. 

Laudat Afrimnum Pd- 
naetius, quod fuerit abstt^ 
nens, Panaetius praises Africa- 
nus for his self-control (Cic, 
Off., ii., 22, 76). 

An paenitet vos quod scU^ 
vom exercitum tr&duxerim ? 
do ye regret my having brought 
the army over in safety ? (Caes., 
B. a, ii., 32). 

Bene mJawres dccvhitidnem 
epuldrem amtcdrum, quia vt* 
toe coniunctionem haberet, 
convwium, ndmindverunt, our 
ancestors did well in giving to 
the reclining of friends together 
at a banquet the name ^' convi- 
vium," a living together, from 



* Quod is much commoner than quia or quoniamy especially with the sub- 
junctivet 
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tls debeo, sed quia saepe its involving a community of 

ooncumint, etc., thei^efore I life (Cic, Sen,, 13, 46). 
am even more exercised, not Regvd hon aeqvd animo 

because lam indebted to many carebds ; eat autem impudens 

people, but because there often luetics maerdre se conjlcientis, 

come together, etc. (Cic, quod imperdre non liceat II- 

Flanc., 32, 78). berls, you did not bear with 

Vos, QuirUes, quoniam calmness the loss of power. 

iam nox est, in vestTwi tecta But his grief is shameless who 

discedite, do you, fellow citi- consumes himself with sadness 

zens, since the night is now because he may not have sway 

come, depart to your houses over freemen (Cic, Tusc, iii., 

(Cic, Cat., iii., 12, 29). 12, 26). 

lactatwm, in condicionibus neqmquam de Tarquinus in 
regnum restituendls, magis quia id negdre ipse nequlverat 
Tarquinils, quam quod negdtum Iri sibt ab Momdnls ignora- 
ret, mention was made in the terms — though to no purpose — 
of restoring the Tarquins to the throne, more because he had 
himself been unable to refuse that to the Tarquins, than be- 
cause he did not know well enough that the Eomans would 
reject the proposition (lav., ii., 13, 8). 

520. Died, puto, etc., are sometimes put in the sub- 
junctive in a causal clause, when the reason is really con- 
tained in an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus : — 

Cum enim Hannibalis permissu exisset de castrls, rediit 
paulo post, quod se oblltum nescio quid diceret, for when 
he had gone out from the camp with HannibaFs permission, he 
returned a little later because^ as he said, he had forgotten 
something (Cic, Off., i., 13, 40) ; qui istinc veniunt, superbiam 
tuam accusant, quod negent te percontantibus respondere, 
those who come from there criticise your arrogance because, as 
they say, you do not answer people who question you (Cic, 
Fam., vii., 16, 3) ; ex his Bellovacl suum numerum ndn 
compleverunt, quod se stw nomine atque arbitrio cum Ro- 
mdnis bellum gesturos dicerent, of these the Bellovaci did 
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not fill out their contingent, because, as they said, they were 
going to fight with the Komans on their own account and under 
their own direction (Caes., B. G., vii., 76). 

521. The subjunctive is used with non quod and non 
quoy meaning " not that " (not because), negative non 
quod non^ non quo non^ non quln (not but that).* 
Thus : — 

JiJtst non idcirco edrum usum dimtseram, quod its suc- 
censerem sed qiiod edrum me subpudebat^ although I had not 
given up their intimacy because I was angry with them but 
because I was rather ashamed of them (Cic, Fam,, ix., 1, 2) ; 
non quo m£a quidem iam intersit . . . sed, etc, not that it . 
makes a difference to me any longer . . . but, etc. (Cic, de Or.^ 
ii., 18, 74) ; etsi eo te adhuc consUid usum intellego, ut id 
reprehendere non audeam, n6n quin ab eo ipse dissentiana, 
sed quod ed te sapientid esse iudicoj although I see that you 
have thus far adopted a course which I should not venture to 
criticise, not that I do not myself hold a different view, but be- 
cause I have such confidence in your wisdom (Cic, Fam.y iv., 
7, 1). 

For qupd = *' the fact that," introdncing snbfttantiye clauses, see 
540,4. 

Olaiuai giwlag tka Thoocbt of AnoOier. 

622. The subjunctive is used to represent the thing 
said in a subordinate clause as something in the mind of a 
person other than the speaker or writer, — generally the 
subject of the main clause (implied indirect discourse). 
Thus : — 

Foetus omries libros qu5s frdter suus reliquisset, mihH 
doTMivit, Paetus gave me all the books which his brother had 
left [i. e., he was influenced to give them by the fact that his 

* Non quia, non quia non, are also nsed, but are yery rare in claancal 
Latin. Occasionally all of these conjunctions, except non quo, non quo non, 
are found with an indicatiye, thus marking the reason distinctly as the 
actual one. • 
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brother, etc.] (Cic, Att,^ ii., 1, 12) ; Darius, dmn ipse abes- 
set, pontis custodes reUquii prineipes, quos secum ex Ionia 
duxerat, Darius left as guards of the bridge while he should be 
absent, chieftains whom he had brought with him from Ionia ; 
Agesildiis multo gldriosius duxit, eS, InstitvMs patriae p&ru- 
isset qicam si belld superasset Asiam, Agesilaus thought 
it a much more glorious thing if he obeyed the established 
laws of his country than if he conquered Asia in war (cf. Nep., 
Ages., 4). 

SaliJiiiiottTt by AttnotloiL 

623. A clause depending upon a subjunctive (op an 
infinitive), and denoting something which may be re- 
garded as an integral part of the thought expressed in 
the clause on which it depends, generally takes the sub- 
junctive, though, except for such dependence, it would 
take the indicative. Thus : — 

Mos est Athenls laudari in contione eos, qui sint in proe- 
lOs interfeol^, it is customary at Athens for a eulogy to be 
delivered in the public assembly over those who have been 
killed in battle (Cic, Or., 44, I5l) ; in Hortensio memoria 
fait tarda, ut, quae secum commentdtus asset, ea sine scriptd 
verbis elsdem redderet, quibus c5gitavisset, Hortensius had 
such a powerful memory, that without having written them 
down he could give expression to the things he had turned over 
in his mind, using the same words in which he had thought 
them (cf. Cic, Brut., 88, 30l) ; ftebat ut Alcibiades omnium 
octdos, quotiensomnque in publicum prddlsset, ad se oon- 
verteret, Alcibiades used to attract the gaze of all the people 
every time he went out. 

NoTB. The uses of the snbjunctiye given in the last two paragraphs 
(522 and 523) are merely varieties of some of the more general uses 
treated above. In many cases they might be explained as Characteristic 
snbjnnctives. It is, however, worth while to put them into separate cate- 
gY>ries, because the considerations g^ven show the reason why the subjunc- 
tive is chosen in the g^ven case, while in cases otherwise similar, but in 
which these considerations are not present, the indicative is often found 
where a Characteristic subjunctive might be expected. 
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Tenses of the Subjunctivb. 
The following points in the use of the tenses in sabjunctive 
clauses should be observed : — 

624. When the thing said has really the nature of an 
occurrence (although it is expressed, as far as the mood 
goes, simply as an idea), the tenses of the subjunctive 
mark practically* the same differences of time as the 
tenses of the indicative. 

a. This is the case with — 

(1.) Clauses of Result. 

(2.) Temporal Clauses (and those developed from them). 

(3.) Clauses of Concession, with quamvls^ licet, etc. 

(4.) The constructions of Indirect Discourse. Thus : — 

Socrates tarn sapiens erat ut hodie quoque hondretnr, So- 
crates was so wise that he is honored even to-day ; tarn acriter 
pugndverunt ut paene omnes occiderentur, they fought so 
desperately that nearly all were slain ; haec verba ita excel- 
lentia sunt ut deo alicui tribuerentur, these words are so 
admirable that they used to be attributed to some god. 

Cum Athenls essem, Zenonem saepe audiebam, when I was 
at Athens I often heard Zeno. 

Ildc dlcit quod verum sit, he says this because it is, as he 
thinks, true. 

625. But in the various constructions of indirect dis- 
course, if the word upon which a subjunctive depends re- 
fers to past time, the subjunctive is regularly drawn into 
the same time (i. e., is made imperfect or pluperfect). 
Thus : — 

Turn ostendit quanta esset vis conscientias, then he showed 

* In these uses the sahjunctive has lost its modality and gained in tense 
quality (as has been said in 483, c, with the note before and after), but, 
scientifically speaking-, this exchange was never quite complete enough to 
make the tense quality of this mood absolutely identical with that of the 
indicative. 
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how great the power of consciousness of guilt is ; his rrws erat 
omnes qui ad tnsvlam ipsorum aooessissent statim interficl, 
these people had the custom of immediately killing all who ap- 
proached their island; laudabat Africanum Fanaetius quod 
abstinens esset, Fanaetius used to praise Africanus for his self- 
control. 

Note. This tendency arises, perhaps, from a desire for symmetry of ex- 
pression. The same thing is occasionally shown in dependent indicative 
clauses (see 470,. 3), and is at the bottom of the so-called subjunctive by 
attraction. A similar attraction of tense occurs in English also, though 
not with the same regularity as in Latin. ^ See the second example above. 
Also compare with each other the two forms in which each of the follow- 
ing sentences may be expressed : — 

That battle showed what unaided valor cak do. 

That battle showed what unaided valor could do. 

If he were here, he would do what the occasion dbuaitds. 

If he were here, he would do what the occasion demanded. 

626. When the thing said is not thought of as an 
occurrence at all, but only as an idea in the mind of the 
speaker or writer, the primary tenses oi the subjunctive 
are used in speaking of a present (or future) situation, 
the secondary tenses in speaking of a past situation. The 
perfect and pluperfect differ from the present and imper- 
fect only in their implication of completed action. 

a. This is the case with : — 

(1.) Subjunctives in Independent Sentences.* 

(2.) Conditional clauses* (including Concessions and Com- 
parisons). 

(3.) Clauses of Purpose (whether pure purpose or substan- 
tive clauses). 

Thus, haud facile discemas, like the English " you cannot 
easily tell," applies to a present situation; havd facile discer- 
neres, like " you could not easily tell," applies to a past situar 
tion. So, hunc librum tiM do, ut eum legas, I give you this 

* The use of the imperfect subjunctive to denote a wish or a supposi- 
tion unfulfilled in present time is only an apparent exception, and has been 
sufficiently treated in 473, a, and 477, a. 
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book to read, indicates a present purpose; hune librumtibt dedi, 
ut earn legerSs, implies a past purpose (i. e., what was the pur- 
pose at the time of giving). 

NoTB. In these uses, as there is no question of ilie ooctrrenee of any- 
thing, there is no definite time relation to the moment ol speaking or 
writing, as when the indicative is used, or as there is (by implication) in 
the cases treated under 524, and the mood quality of the subjunctive is 
much more marked than its tense quality. 

IMPEBATIVE MOOD. 

527. The IMPERATIVE MOOD is used to express directly 
commands^ requests^ and advice. Thus : — 

Hue ades, come here (Verg., Ed.,, 2, 46). 
N5sce t6j know thyself (Cic, TusCj L, 22, 62). 
Aequam mementd servdre mentem, remember to keep an 
miruffled mind (Hor., Carm., ii., 3, l). 

a. The negative is riS for " not," lieve for " nor " or " and 
not.'* Ifon and neque are rare, and occur chiefly in poetry. 

b. The future imperative expresses the command, etc., more 
mildly than the present. But for the missing present of scidf 
meminl, and of habed meaning " think," the future forms are 
uaed^—scUd, scitatey memento, mem^entote, haheto, hahetote, 

c. The third person of the future occurs only in laws and 
wills. 

d. Foe, fac ut, curd ut, are used with a subjunctive to ex- 
press a command mare strongly ; velim, fiolim, malim (cf . 473, 
c, and 491), to express one less strongly, than the imperative. 
The future indicative is also sometimes used, as in English. 

6. Qum, why not, with the present indicative, is sometimes 
equivalent to a command ; as, quin accvpis ? = take it (lit., why 
don't you take it?) (Ter., Heaut., 832). 

528. Prohibitions are expressed by the present im- 
perative only in poetry, by the future imperative only in 
laws, wills, precepts, etc. Thus : — 

Ne orede cotori, trust not the color (Verg., EcL, 2, 17) ; 
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hominem mortuom in urbe nS sepelitd nSve fbit5, give nei- 
ther burial nor cremation to the dead within the city (Laws 
of the XTL Tables). 

529. Otherwise prohibitions take : — 

(1.) In the second person : — 

a. Ne, with the perfect subjunctiye (for a particular case 
only) ; as, Itdc n§ f eceris, Mdrce, do not do this thing, Mar- 
cos. 

b. Ne, with the present subjunctiYe (for a general case only) ; 
as, kSc ne faoi&s, do this not (i. 6., nobody most do it). 

c. NoU^ with the infinitive ; as, ndU obUvlscl, do not forget. 

d. Cave, with the subjunctive ; as, cave festines, do not 
hurry. 

6. Fac fie J with the subjunctive (in colloquial speech). Thus : 
f ao n§ quid aliud cQres, nisi ut convcUescds, do not attend 
to anything but the recovery of your health (Cic, Fam., xvi., 

11, 1). 

(2.) In the third person : — 

Ne, with the present subjunctive ; as, ddnts impU ne pld- 
care audeant deosy let not the wicked presume to try to pro- 
pitiate the gods with gifts. 

Compare also 472, 2, and 472, a, & 

INFINITIVE. 

KoTB. The DTFimnvE has the nature of a nouHj in that it may be 
nsed as the subject or object of varions verbs, or in apposition with a pro- 
noun ; it has the nature of a verb, in that it admits distinctions of tense, is 
modified by adverbs, not adjectives, and like the finite yerb goyems oblique 



Subject of the iNFmrnvE. 

530. The subject of an infinitive is put in the accu- 
sative. Thus : — 

Ad rem publicam pertinet me c5nservari, it concerns the 
interests of the state that I should he saved (Cic) ; videbat id 
non poeae fieri, he saw that it could not he done (Nep.). 
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a. But the infinitiYe is sometiines used in lively narratioii in- 
stead of the (historical) perfect indicative, and then its subject 
is in the nominativb {historical infinitive). Thus : — 

Interim cotttdie Caasar Hdedvm frumentum fl&git&re, 
meanwhile Caesar daily demanded grain of the Haeduans 
(Caes., B. G.^ 1, 16) ; n5s jpavuli trepidfixe metUj panic- 
stricken we hurry about in alarm (Verg., Ae., 2, 686). 

Infinitive as Subject. 
531. The infinitive, either vnth or without a subject, 
may be the subject of a verb. Thus : — 

Difficile est amioitiam manere, si a virtute defeceris, it 
is hard for friendship to abide, if you fall from virtue (Cic, 
Am., 11, 37). 

Mains dedecus est parta fimlttere qvxim omnlno non pard- 
visse, it is a greater disgrace to lose what you have acquired 
than not to have made any acquisitions at all (Sail., lug., 31, 
17) ; numquam igitur est Utile peooftre, to do wrong is there- 
fore never expedient (Cic, Off., iii., 15, 64). 

a. The infinitive is used as subject chiefly with est, erat, 
etc., and a predicate noun or adjective, or with certain imper- 
sonal verbs, such as libet, licet, oportet, videtur, piget, pudet, 
placet, pra>estat, refert, interest, convenit, fugit, iuvat, etc.* 

b» The infinitive may of course also be equivalent to a pred- 
icate nominative ; as : — 

Impune quaelibet facere, id est regem esse, to do with 
impunity whatever one will, that is to be king (Sail.). 

c. When the infinitive used with licet and such words has a 
predicate adjective or noun with it, this is generally put in 
the dative, whether there is a dative of indirect object ex- 

* With verba like oportet, which, strictly speaking, have the subject in- 
volved in the verb idea (t. «., impersonals in the narrowest sense), the infin- 
itive is in origin not a sttbject infinitive but a complementary infinitive (see 
532). These infinitives, however, became so fnsed with the subject infin- 
itive, and thereby lost their resemblance to other complementary infinitives 
so thoroughly, that it seems most practical to treat them as is here done. 
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pressed with licet or not ; bat sometimes it is put in the dccur 
sative. Thus : — 

LicuU esse 5ti5s5 ThemistocH, it was in Themistocles' 
power to be inactive (Cic, Tusc, i., 15, 83) ; sibt vltam flliae 
sua cdriarem fuisse, si liberae dc pudioae vivere licitum 
fuisset^ [he said] that his daughter's life would have been 
dearer to him than his own, if she could have lived in freedom 
and virtue (Liv., iii., 50, 6). 

Quod si clvl Rorriand licet esse GlUlitanuin, and if a Ro- 
man citizen may be [also] a citizen of Gades (Cic, BaZb,^ 12, 29). 

For the subjunctiye -with impersonals, see 494, a, and 497. 
COMPLEMENTABY INFINITIVE. 

632. The infinitive without a subject is used with sev- 
eral classes of words which require a further action of the 
same subject to complete the meaning (complementary 
infinitive). Thus : — 

Hoc qrieo dioere, this I can say (Cic, Sen,, 10, 32) ; haec 
Vltare cupimus, this we wish to avoid (Cic.) ; poetds omnlno 
non Conor attingere, I do not attempt to touch the poets at all 
(Cic, de Dr., ii., 14, 6l). 

a. Such are verbs denoting abilitt, obligation, intention, 
or ENDEAVOB ; also verbs meaning begin, continue, cease, 
abstain, leabn (to),* remember (to),* understand, deter- 
mine, dare, be apraid (to),* hesitate, be wont. 

h. If a complementary infinitive has a predicate noun or ad- 
jective, this agrees in case with the subject of the verb on which 
the infinitive depends. Thus : — 

Avde sapiens esse, dare to be a philosopher; solet tristis 
viderl, he is apt to seem sad ; ivhet eum virum esse audere, 
he bids him dare to be a man. Cf . also 329, h. 

For the sahjanctiYe with some of these verbs, see 484 £P. 

For the infinitiye with a subject after verbs of wishing, etc., see 533, 3. 

* In the meanings learn^ remember, he afraid, that (something) is so and 
80, these verbs of coarse take other constractions. (See 515 ff. ; also 490, 
and 492). 
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Inflnitive as Object. 

533. The infinitive vyith a subject is used as the object 
of certain classes of verbs. Thus : — 

(1.) With verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, pebceiv- 
ING {verba sentiendl et declarandl) ; as : — 

Dicit 8§ eras venturum esse, he says he will come to-mor- 
row ; centuriories nihil temere agendum esse exlstimabant, 
the centurions thought that nothing ought to be done inconsi- 
derately ; audivi te venisse, I heard you had come ; sentit 
igitur anirmis s§ . . . sua vt, non aZiend, moveri, the mind 
therefore perceives that its activity is from its own force, not 
from an outside force (Cic, Tusc.^ i., 23, 55). 

(2.) With verbs of determining, decreeing, and the like ; 
as: — 

Metellus statuit alw more bellum gerenduin esse, 
Metellus determined that the war must be carried on in an- 
other fashion. 

(3.) With verbs of wishing (mostly when a new subject is 
introduced), and with ivhed and veto. Thus : — 

Hoc velim intellegl, I should like to have this understood 
(Cic.) ; legati quod erant appeltdtl superbitis, Corinthum 
patres vestrl . . . exst^nctum esse voluenint, your fathers 
insisted on the destruction of Corinth because their ambas- 
sadors had been addressed rather arrogantly (Cic, Leg, Man., 
5, 11) ; me amarl void, I wish to be loved ; iubet nos 
Pythius Apollo nSscere riosmet ipsos, the Pythian Apollo bids 
us know ourselves ; legat5s Cassar disced^re vetuerat, Cae- 
sar had forbidden the ambassadors to depart (Caes., B. G., 2, 
20). 

(4.) With verbs of emotion and feeling ; as : — 

Gaudeo te salvom venisse, I am glad that you have ar- 
rived safely; Antonius se similem esse CatiMnae glSri&ri 
solehat, Antonius used to boast that he was like Catiline ; mtdtl 
peccasse se non anguntur, obiurgarl moleste ferunt, many 
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people are not distressed that they have done wrong, hut take it 
ill to be found fault with ; miror * te ad me nihil soribere, I 
wonder that you do not write to me at all. 

(5.) With verbs of hoping, promising, vowing, threaten- 
ing, SWEARING, the future infinitive is regularly used. Thus : — 

Sper5 te id f aiOturum esse, I hope you will do so ; praml- 
sit S6 venturum esse, he promised to come ; tdtam se urbem 
deletunim esse minatur, he threatens to destroy the entire 
town ; numquam amlcum se Romdnls f uturmu esse iur&bat, 
he swore he would never be a friend to the Romans. 

NoTB. This use of the infinitiye is the reg^ular construction of indirect 
discourse. (See 515 ff.) 

For the subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 484 ff. 

Infinitive with dicojr, videob, febtub, etc. 

634. Several verbs, which in the active take an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, are used personally in the passive 
rather than impersonally,! the subject-accusative of the 
infinitive thus becoming the subject-nominative of the 
finite verb. Thus : — 

Dioor vir prohus esse, I am said to be an upright man ; 
vetamur Mc facere, we are forbidden to do this; videor 
diem ilium videre, I seem to see that day ; Numxie regnum 
pacatiuu esse traditur, Numa's reign is said to have been a 
peaceful one. 

a. A predicate word with the infinitive in this use is of 
course nominative, as in the first example. 

h. In poetry, sometimes a predicate word is put in the nomi- 
native (by a Greek idiom) after an active verb of saying ; 
as : — 

Phaselus ille, quern videtis, hospites, ait fuisse ndvium 
celerrimus, that skiff you see, there yonder, friends, doth 
say, she was of boats the swiftest in her day (Cat., 4, l). 

* Cf . also substantive qtwd clauses, 540, 4. 

t The impersonal construction also occurs, but chiefly with the gerun- 
dive or perfect participle. 
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Otheb Uses of the Infinitive. 

535. The infinitive (generally with the interrogative 
ne) is used in exclamations. Thus : — 

Mene incepto desistere victam, 1, defeated, abandon my 
undertaking! (Verg., Aen., 1, 37) ; quemquamne hominem 
in anirm Instituere, that any man should take the determi- 
nation ! (Ter., Ad., 38). 

Gf. the subjunctiye, with main verb omitted, 482, d, and 492, c 

536. The infinitive retains its original use of express- 
ing a PURPOSE in a few expressions. Thus : — 

(1.) With habeoj do, ministro, in a few passages ; as : — 

Tarvtum habeo polliceri, I have so much to promise (Cic, 
Fam., i., 6, a, 3). 

(2.) With paratus and stietus {Insuetus)^ used as adjectives. 
Thus: — 

Omnia perpetl paratus, ready to endure all; Insuetus 
vera audire, unaccustomed to hear the truth (lAv., xxxi., 18, 
8). 

a. lu poetry a great many adjectives are used with the infini- 
tive, where we might rather expect a gerund or a subjunctive 
clause. Thus : — 

Cedere nescitis, unknowing how to yield (Hor., Cami,^ i., 6, 
6); avidi oominittere pugnam, eager for the fray (Ovid., 
M,, 5, 75) ; certa morly bent upon death (Verg., Aen,, 4, 564) ; 
dignus arriari, worthy to be loved (Verg., EcL, 6, 89). 

h, A rare case of the use of the infinitive as a noun is : ut 
inter optinie valere et gravissirrie aegrdtare nihil prorsm 
dlcerent interesse, so that they said there was absolutely no dif- 
ference between being perfectly well and most seriously ill (Cic, 
Fm., ii., 13, 43). Cf. beate vivere vestrum quale est ! your 
living happily, — what does it amount to ? 

c. The infinitive of purpose depending upon a verb is occa- 
sionally used by the poets ; as : — 

Proteus pecus egit altos visere mantes, Proteus drove his 
herds to visit the high mountains (Hor., Carm*, i., 2, 7). 
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Omission of thk Infinitivb. 

537. Esse (mA fuisse)^'* especially as elements of the 
future active and perfect passive infinitives, are often 
omitted, paiiiicularly after verbs of saying or thinking; 
as: — 

Vos cogndvi fortes [esse], I have found you brave ; advU- 
scenti Tndrem gestum [esse] opartuit, the young gentleman 
should have been humored (Ter., Ad., 214) ; promlsU se vertr 
turum [esse], he promised to come. 

a. In a relative clause, an infinitive is sometunes omitted when 
it can be supplied from the verb of the main clause ; as : — 

Qvds voluit omries interfecit [sc. interfioere], he killed all 
whom he chose [so. to kill]. 

Tenses of the Infinitive. 

538. In the constructions of indirect discourse (real or 
implied), the tenses of the infinitive represent the action 
as past, present, or future, with reference to the word of 
saying. They correspond to the tenses of the indicative 
as follows : — 

Pres. infin. = pres. indie. 

Perf. " = past " (imperf., perf., or pluper.). 

Fat. " =fut. " 

a. With meminl (and occasionally other words) the present 
infinitive is used to represent an imperfect indicative ; as, 7wc 
rm memini dicere, I remember saying this, — thus denoting 
a recollection of the progress of an action. If the mere fctct 
is remembered, the perfect infinitive is used ; as, meministis 
me Ua distribuisse catcsam, you remember I divided the case 
in this way. 

b. Instead of the future infinitive is often used Juturum esse 
tU (or fore ut) with a subjunctive, — always when the given 
verb has no future participle. Thus : — 

Numq^am putdvl fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I never 
* Fore is less oommonly omitted. 
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thought I should come to you as a suppliant (Cic, AU.^ xvi., 
16 c, 10) ; cttxU futurum esse ut pdscerent, he said they 
would demand. 

639. In other constructions than those of indirect dis- 
course, only the present infinitive is common. The perfect 
is used to denote cOjMPLETED action.* 

a. With verbs of wishing, obligation, etc., the perfect pas- 
sive is found sometimes where the present would seem more 
logical ; as : — 

Fatres vestrt CorirUhum exsHnctinn esse voluemnt, 
your fathers insisted tliat Corinth should be destroyed (GiC| 
Leg. Man., 5, ll). 

b. In early Latin, and in the poets and later writers, the per- 
fect active is also thus used with various verbs. Thus : — 

Tendenies opaco Felion imposuisse Olympo, struggling to 
pile Pelion upon shady Olympus (Hor., Carm,, iii., 4, 52) ; boo- 
chdtur vates, magnum si pectere possit exous^sse deum, the 
prophetess rushes wildly about to try if she can shake off the 
divine influence from her soul (Verg., Aen., 6, 78). 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

540. There are four classes of substantive clauses, as 
follows : — 

(1.) Subjunctive clauses introduced by ut^ ne^ qm% 
etc. (developed from purpose or result). (Cf. 484 ff.) 

(2.) Infinitives with subject accusative (indirect dis- 
course). (Cf. 515 fF. and 533 ff.) 

(3.) Indirect questions. (Cf. 518.) 

(4.) Indicative clauses introduced by qtu>d =z **the 
fact that '' (a variety of causal clauses) ; as : — 

Magnum ben&fidum est naturae, quod necesse est mori, 
it is a great natural blessing thax we must die. 

♦ Especially wiih expressions like satis hahed^pudet, contentas «aa, melius 
erit, etc. 
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Which of these kinds of substantive clauses should be used 
with any given verb can generally be determined by considering 
the nature of the thing said, as follows : — 

641. (1.) If the thing said in the substantive clause 
has the nature of a statement (spoken or thought), an 
infinitive clause is used ; as : — 

Non jmtdbant de tSlI vir5 suspicionibiis oportere iu- 
dicari, such a man ought not to be judged [they thoughtj by 
suspicious circumstances. 

(2.) If the thing said involves a season or explana- 
tory fact, the substantive clause takes quod y as : — 

Mihi quidem videntur homines hoc re rmxime helms 
praestdre quod loqui possunt, to me, at least, men seem to 
have the advantage over the brutes in this respect chiefly, that 
they can speak (Cic). 

(3.) If the thing said is a question, the substantive 
clause, as an indirect question, takes the subjunctive; 
as: — 

Quae asset brevissima via quaesivU^ he asked what was 
the shortest way. 

(4.) If the thing said has not the nature of any of 
these three things, the substantive clause takes the sub- 
junctive with ut^ rie, etc. ; as : — 

Fe(^ nan invitus ut pr5dessem mullis rogatu tuo, I 
have been not unwilling to contribute to the advantage of 
many people at your request (Cic, Am.., 1, 4) ; oef Appi Claudl 
senectutem accedebat etiam ut oaeous asset, to the old 
age of Appius Claudius even blindness was added (Cic, Sen., 
6, 16). 

Note. Verbs which in their origfinal use take some particular form of 
snbstantiYe clause often acquire shades of meaning which admit other 
forms. The possible uses with any gfiven yerb are best learned from the 
dictionary, and by observing the praotioe of the Latin writers. 
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PABTICIPLES. 

In the use of the Latin participles the following points should 
be noced : — 

642. Participles ore followed by the same cases and 
constructions as their verbs. Thus : — 

Quldamj poeta ndminatus, some one, caUed a poet. 

Catuldrum oblita leaena, a lioness forgetful of her whelps 
(Verg., G., 3, 246). 

Faventes rebus Karthaginiensium, favoring the interests 
of the Carthaguiians. 

Casus abies visOra rnxirmds^ a fir tree [which is] to see the 
chances of the deep (Verg., G,j 2, 68). 

Horum opera saepe anted ilsus, having used their services 
often before. 

543. The PRESENT participle denotes something going 
on at the same time as the action of the verb with which 
it is connected. Thus : — 

Tumum fu^entem haec terra videbtt, this land shall see 
Tumus fleeing (Verg.). 

a. The action denoted by a Latin present participle must 
belong to exactly the same time as the main action. Only cer- 
tain participles denoting motion — veniens, adveniens, etc. — 
are used with that kind of loose reference to present time which 
the English participle often has. Thus we say, " hearing this 
sound, I ran quickly," where the Roman could not use a present 
participle, but would take some other form of expression ; as, 
quo sonitu auditd curreham celeriter, or cum hunc sonitum 
audivissem, etc. 

h. The present participle depending upon a verb of saying or 
perceiving is almost equivalent to an infinitive, but is a more 
lively form of expression. See fugientem in the example 
above. 

Cf. Laelium et Sclpionem facimus admirantls, I represent 
Laelius and Scipio expressing their wonder (Cic, Sen,, 1, 8). 
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544. The perfect participle denotes something already 
finished at the time indicated by the verb with which it is 
connected. Thus : — 

Qui, missus ab Argis, . • . ItaXa consederat urbe, who, sent 
from Argos, . . . had settled in the Italian city (Verg., Ae., 
10, 779). 

a. The perfect participle of many deponent verbs has almost 
the force of a present participle. So, commonly, arbitratiis, 
ratus, solittcs, usus, Veritas. Also avsus, eomnwrdtits, ftstis, 
secutuSy and others. 

b. The perfect participle of deponent verbs is sometimes used 
in a passive sense ; as, experta virtus, valor that has been tried. 

Note. Except in the case of deponent yerbs, an active perfect parti- 
ciple has to be supplied in Latin by changing the construction to the 
passive (Ablative Absolute), or by a temporal or causal clause (eq»ecially 
a clause introduced by cum, postquam, or dum). 

545. The future participle denotes something which 
is to take place after the time indicated by the verb with 
which it is connected. Thus : — 

Magna pars hominum est, qtiae navig&tura de tempestdie 
non cogitat, there is a large part of mankind who when on the 
point of taking a voyage do not think about the state of the 
weather. 

a. The future participle thus agreeing with a noun or pro- 
noun is rare in good prose. In the poets and later writers 
(including Livy) it frequently denotes likelihood, intention, or 
purpose. Thus : — 

An sese medids moiiturus in hostes Inferat, or shall he 
plunge into the midst of the foe, to meet his death (Verg., 
Ae., 9, 398). 

546. The present and perfect participles are often used 
as attributive adjectives (or as nouns), and can even be 
compared, like other adjectives. Thus : — 

Urbs florentissima, a most flourishing city. 
Vir spectatus, a man proved worthy. 
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Male parta rmde dildbuntur, ill gotten gains slip away in 
the same bad fashion (Cic, FhU,^ ii., 27, 65). 

QtLo paratior ad usum forensem promptiorque esse passim, 
that I may be better prepared and more ready for forensic prac- 
tice (Cic, Casc.y 13, 4l). 

647. A present or a perfect participle is also often used 
in the sense of a predicate, where in English a clause (or 
phrase) would be found denoting an accompanying dr- 
cumstanccy a cause or hindrance, etc. Thus : — 

Sanguis in totum corpus distribuitur per vends in omnes 
partes corporis pertinentes, the blood is distributed to the 
whole body, through veins which extend into all parts of the 
body (Cic, N. D., ii., 55, 137) ; Cassar expl5ra1^ regionibus 
albente caslo omnes capias ca^trls eduxit, Caesar, having re- 
connoitred the country, led all his forces forth from camp as 
day was breaking (Caes., B. (7., 1, 68). 

a. This is the regular use of the participle in the ablative 
absolute construction (cf. 422), as in the last example. 

b. Sometimes a participle is made to agree with a noun, when 
the participle itself contains the main idea. In English a noun 
(especially one in " ing *') is used instead of the participle, and 
its relation to the other noun is expressed by " of." Thus : — 

Hae litterae recitatae magnum luctum fecerunt, the 
reading of this letter caused great grief (Liv.) ; db condita 
urbe ad Hberatam, from the founding of the city to the estab- 
lishment of the republic [literally, to its freeing] (Id v.). 

Cf . also the use of the gerundive (550, especially d), 

c. Beside its regular use in forming the compound tenses of 
the verb (see 211), the perfect participle is sometimes used with 
hahed almost in the sense of the English compound tenses. In 
Latin, however, the two parts of the expression retain their own 
force more distinctly than in English, and the use is chiefly con- 
fined to words of knowing and the like. Thus : — 

CJ^dl animum perspectmn habeo, I have thoroughly in- 
vestigated Clodius's state of mind [literally, I hold it in an 
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investigated condition]. Cf. (Plant., Cap.y 345) trcuis&otum 
reddet omne^ he will do the thing up brown [literally, he will 
return it finished], and (in Terence and Cicero) musum facid, 
I let go, dismiss. 

GEBUND and OEBUNDIVE. 

548. (1.) The gerund is a verbal noun used in the 
oblique cases with the same force which the infinitive 
has as subject (or object) of a verb, and governing the 
cases like any other part of the verb. Its meaning is 
active, 

(2.) The GERUNDIVE is a verbal adjective denoting 
necessity y propriety^ or duty, or, in the oblique cases, tak- 
ing the place of the gerund under certain circumstances. 
In the first of these uses it is passive; in the second, 
though seemingly passive, it is really, like the gerund, 
active. 

649. Examples of the use of the gerund are as fol- 
lows : — 

Metus parendi sibi, fear of obeying him ; parcendo victls, 
by sparing the conquered ; efferor sttcdio patres vestros . . . 
"videndi, I am carried away with a desire to see your fathers 
(Cic, Sen,, 23, 83). 

550. Instead of the gerund with an object, in the 
case of transitive verbs the gerundive construction is com- 
monly used ; i. e., the object is put in the case which the 
gerund would have had, and the gerundive is made to 
agree with it. Thus : — 

Consilium scribendae epistulae, the purpose of writing a 
letter (Gerund, scrtbendl episiulam) ; ad defendendam R6- 
mam ab oppugnandS* Capua duces Edmanos abstrahit, he 
draws off the Roman generals from the siege of Capua to 
the defense of Rome (Gerund, ad deferidendum Edmam db op- 
pugnando Capuam) ; reparandamm classium causa, for 
the sake of repairing the fleets (Gerund, reparandl classes). 
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a. The gerundive, rather than the gerund, is regularly used 
with the verbs utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, which in early- 
times took the accusatiTe where later usage employed the abla- 
tive. Thus : — 

Quod ilia aetas magis ad haeo titenda (rather than ad 
his utendum) idoneast, because that time of life is better 
suited to these employments (Ter., Heavt,, 133) ; iustitiae 
fruendae (rather than iustitiS. ftniendi) cav^a, for the sake 
of enjoying justice ; kostes in spem potiunddrum castrdnun 
(rather than potiundi castris) venerant, the enemy had come 
into the hope of getting possession of the camp. 

5. If ambiguity would arise (through confusion of the gender) 
from the use of the gerundive, the gerund is used. So especially 
when the object is a neuter pronoun or adjective. Thus : — 

A 11 quid faciendi ratio, a principle of doing something 
(Cic.) ; artem et vera et falsa dliudicandl, the art of distin- 
guisliing the true and the false (Cic). 

c. The genitive of the gerund sometimes occurs with a pos- 
sessive pronoun agreeing with it, rarely also with a noun de- 
pending upon it, where it looks at first sight like a gerundive 
irregularly used. Thus : — 

Qu^oniam tui videndi est copia, since there is an opportunity 
of seeing you [said of a woman] (Plant.) ; in castra venerunt 
sui purgandl causa, they came to the camp for the sake of 
excusing themselves [lit, of their own excusing] (Lav.) ; rion 
vereor ne quis me haec vestri adhortandi cau^a rrvagnifice 
loqul extstimet, I am not afraid any one will think I exaggerate 
this to encourage you (Liv., xxi., 41, l) ; exempldrum eligendi 
potestds, the power of [the] choosing [of] examples (Cic). 

d. The gerund and gerundive represent something as not yet 
completed or accomplished. If something completed is spoken 
of, the perfect participle must be used. Thus : — 

Susplcio regni adpetendi, a suspicion of aiming at royal 
power ; susplcio regni adpetiti, a suspicion of having aimed 
at royal power; ante conditam condendaint;e urbem, be- 
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fore the founding of the city was accomplished or planned 
(Idv., i., 'praef., 6). 

Cases op the Gerund and Gerundive. 

551. The GENITIVE of the gerund or gerundive with 
caum (or gratia) * and the accusative of the gerund or 
gerundive with ad are often used to denote purpose. 
Thus : — 

Fostremo ICatiUna'] dissimulandl causS. vel sui ezptir- 
gandl . . . in sendtum venit, finally, for the purpose of hiding 
[the real state of the case] or of clearing himself, Catiline came 
into the senate (Sail., Cat,, 31, 4) ; ad castra facienda, for the 
purpose of making a camp (Cic). 

a. The dative of the gerundive is used to express a purpose, 
after names of offices, and words denoting election or appoint- 
ment. Thus : — 

Decemviri legibus scribendls, a commission of ten for writ- 
ing out the laws ; triumviros €igro dandd creat, he appoints a 
committee of three for assigning land (liv., 3, 1, 6). 

Note. Otherwise the dative of both genmd and genmdiTe is rare. 

h. The ACCUSATIVE of the gerund and gerundive (except in 
the use treated under 552, 2) is found only with the prepositions 
ad and (occasionally) ante, in or 6b, or (in verse) inter. See 
ahove examples. 

c. The ABLATIVE of the gerund and gerundive is used with 
prepositions, and to denote cause, manner, or instrumsnt. 
Thus: — 

De consvMtu petendo, in regard to heing a candidate for 
the consulship ; currendo et luctando exercere, to exercise 
by running and wrestling. 

Other Uses of the Gerundive. 

552. Besides forming the periphrastic conjugation (see 
229, 2), to denote what must be done, or ought to be 

* These nouns are ahnost always placed (ifter the gemtiye beoanse the 
geniidTe is almost always the more emphatic of the two words (see 585). 
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done^ and serving as a substitute for the gerund (see 650 
and 651), the gerundive is chiefly used as follows : — 

(1.) As an attributive adjective, meaning " worthy of," 
and the like. Thus : — 

[Prudentia] qtme est rerum expetendSxuin fugiendft- 
Twoaque scientiay prudence, which is the knowledge of things 
to be desired and things to be shunned (Cic, Off,, i., 43, 163) ; 
admireoida frugdlUds, an admirable frugality (Cic, Deiot, 9, 
26). 

(2.) As a predicate adjective denoting purpose, after 
words meaning to give^ deliver^ agree for^ undertake^ re- 
ceive, and some others. Thus : — 

TSstamentmn tM trddet legendum, he will hand his will 
to you to read (Hor., ScU., ii., 5, 6i) ; attribuit n5s truci- 
dand5s Cetliegd, he assigned us to Cethegus to be butchered 
(Cic, CcU., iv., 6, 13). 

(3.) The neuter is sometimes used impersonally (espe- 
cially in early Latin and the poets) governing a case. 
Thus: — 

Nunc paeem orandum, nunc . . . arma rep5nenduin 
et bellum exitiSle oavendmu, now we must beg for peace, 
now lay aside arms and avoid murderous war (Sil.) ; cum 8u5 
cuique iudicid sit utendum, since each must use his own 
judgment ; quam nobis qu^oque ingrediundum sit, [a road] 
which we too must travel (Cic, Sen., 2, 6). 

SUPINE. 

NoTB. The supine is found in a oomparatiyely small nnmber of yerbs. 
For a list of them see Draeger's Historische SyntaXf toI. ii., p. 859 S. 

553. The supine is a verbal noun with active meaning, 
used only in the accusative and ablative, as follows : — 

554. The accusative of the supine is used : — 

(1.) To form the future passive infinitive with Iri (see 
211, a). Thus : — 
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Ait Karthaginem captiim m, he says Carthage is going to 
be (or will be) taken. 

Note. Here tri is used impersonally, and the apparent subject of the in- 
finitiye is really the object of the snpiue. 

(2.) With verbs of motion (expressed or implied), to 
denote purpose. Thus : — 

Legati venerunt questuin iniHri&s et res repetltum, 
ambassadors came to complain of wrongs and demand restitu- 
tion (lav.) ; cubitum discessimus, we parted for the night [lit, 
to lie down] (Cic, Be Fub., vi, 10, lo) ; ptierum misit roga- 
tum, quid veUet, he sent a boy to ask what he wished. 

a. So metaphorically, dare nuptum, collocdre nuptum, give 
in marriage, sessum recipere, offer a seat, perditum Ire, go to 
rain. 

h* The accusative of the supine is especially rare with an ob- 
ject, as in the first example above. 

565. The ablative of the supine is used in classical 
Latin only as an ablative of specification (see 412), 
chiefly with the adjectives fcLcilis^ difficilia ; iucunduSy 
iniucundus ; honestus^ turpis; credibilis^ incredibilis ; 
rmrabilis^ utilis^ optimus ; and with the nouns ySs, nefda^ 
opus. Thus : — 

Rem . . . faotii facilem, a thing easy to do (Ter., Heavt,, 
704) ; mlrabUe dictUy wonderful to tell (Verg., G., 2, 30) ; iiv- 
credibile mem/oratu, incredible to relate (Sail., Caty 6, 2) ; h6c 
fas est dictii, this is a right thing to say (Cic, Tusc, v., 
13, 38) ; dictu opus est, it must be said (Ter., Heavt., 941). 

a. The ablative of the following supines occurs in classical 
Latin : audUu, cognitu, dictu, factu, inteUectu, inventu, memo- 
rdtu, scltu, vlsu, 

b. In Livy and later writers digntis and indlgnus occur with 
the ablative of a supine ; as, indlgnum reldtu. 

c. The gerundive with ad is more common with. fctcUiSy diffir 
dliSf and iucundus, and the infinitive is also used ; as, f axnle 
est invenire, it is easy to find. Dignus takes qu% with the 
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subjunctiye in classical Latin, or the ablative of a noun* (C£. 
abo 636, a.) 

The Different Constructions of Porpose. 

566. The following eight ways of expressing puepose 
are possible in Latin : — 

(1.) SubjunctiTe with tit op rie. 

(2.) " " a relative. 

(3.) Gerund (or gerundive) with ad, 

(4.) " " " cavsa {gratia). 

(5.) Accusative of the gerundive. 

(6.) Future participle. 

(7.) Supine. 

(8.) Infinitive. 

a. Of these the subjunctive with vi or qui is the common 
and regular construction (for the distinction between ut and qui 
see 482, 2, note). The gerund and gerundive constructions 
(with ad or causa) are used only in short expressions, and rarely 
if the verb of purpose has any further modifier than an object 
and an adverb of manner. The gerundive without ad or cau>sd 
is used only with the verbs given under 662, 2. The future 
participle belongs mostly to late Latin, and is said not to occur 
in Cicero at all. The supine is used only as in 664. The 
infinitive is poetical and not common. (Cf. 636.) 

Adverbs. 

567. Latin adverbs are used, in general, like English 
adverbs, to modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

a. The adverbs in -e and -ter (from adjectives of the second 
and third declensions respectively) are usually adverbs of man- 
ner; as, care, dearly ; joroecZare, nobly ; am^oc^er, boldly ; levi- 
ter, lightly. 

b. The adverbs in -um and -im (originally accusatives), are 
usually adverbs of quantitt or amount ; as, multum, much ; 
pauluniy a little ; partim, partly. They therefore modify verbs 
chiefly. 
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c. The adverbs in -5 (originally ablatdves) are usually adverbs 
of DEGREE OP DIFFERENCE ; as, multo, by far, much ; paidoj 
(by) a little. They therefore modify adjectives and adverbs 
chiefly. 

Note 1. The last two classes tend to pass into each other, so that the 
difPerence is sometimes so subtle as to seem wholly arbitrary. Of. primumy 
first (in a series), to begin with, with primOf first (in time), in the first 
place. 

Note 2. Apparent exceptions to the above are the adverbs of emphatic 
assertion, sdnij vero, profecto, cerio, and others, thongh generally they are 
adverbs of manner wbich have lost their original meanings. 

d. Of the words for *^ so/* Ua and (more emphatic) sic are 
adverbs of manner, and modify verbs ; tarn is an adverb of de- 
gree, and modifies chiefly adjectives and adverbs. 

e. Ut , , . Ua, " as . . . so," are often equivalent to " al- 
though . . . yet " (one member of the comparison being by 
implication a negative). Thus : — 

Ut quies certdminum ercU, ita ab apparatu operum . . . 
nihil cessdtum, though there was a cessation of conflict, yet 
there was no interruption in the consti*uction of fortifications 
(Liv., xxi., 8, l). 

/. With a word or phrase explaining something said, tU is 
sometimes ambiguous. It may be "seeing that," giving a rea- 
son, or " considering that," indicating a limitation, and the con- 
text has to decide. Thus : — 

EpicJutrmt, acutl nee InstUsi hominis, ut SuyuM, of Epi- 
charmus, a clever and witty man as [you would expect of] a 
Sicilian (CJic, Tusc, i., 8, 15) ; Spurius Maelius . . . ut iUis 
temporibus praectlves, Spurius Maelius, a very rich man for 
those times (Liv., iv., 13, l). 

g. Of the words for " not," non indicates simple negation, ne 
negatives commands or purposes, and hattd is used with single 
words and phrases, especially adjectives and adverbs. 

h. In Latin an adjective is sometimes used, characterizing 
the person who does a thing (especially his state of mind), 
where English prefers an adverb of manner or order. Thus : — 

Itaque feci n5n invltus, id prodessem mvltls too rogatUy I 
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have not unwillingly labored at your request for the benefit of 
many (Cic, Am., i., 4) ; quid prudens et soiens ad irUeritum 
ruisy why do you rush to destruction knowingly and with your 
eyes open ? hastes r&ri se ostendere coeperunt, the enemy be- 
gan to show themselves here and there ; pri5rl Memo au- 
gurium venisse fertur, an omen b said to have come to Remus 
first. 

i. With words like prtmiis there is a difference of meaning 
according as (1) the adjective agreeing with the suhject, or 
(2) the adjective agreeing with the object, or (3) the adverb is 
used. Thus : — 

lUe primus aedem hic posuit, he was the first to build a 
temple here. 

lUe primam aedem htcposuit, he built the first temple here 
[some one else may have built another]. 

lUe prTmuTn aedem Mc posuit, he first built a temple here 
[and then did something else]. 

Prepositions. 
568. The prepositions originally expressed relations 
of place^ and then passed into other relations. 
A synopsis of their use may be given as follows : — 

Prepositions with Aoousative. 
659. (1.) Ad, towards, to (opposite of ab). Place: a,d 
urbem Ire, to go to, or towards, the city ; ad urbem esse, to be 
near the city. Time : ad senectutem, to, or till, old age ; ad. 
vesperum, towards evening. Numbeb : ad mllia tria,* towards, 
or about, three thousand. Metaphorical relations : ad vltam 
beatam, towards, or with regard to, a happy life ; ad tantum, 
bellum, towards, or for, so great a war ; ad. me scribere, to write 
to me ; ad oppidum capiendum, towards, or for the purpose of, 
taking the town ; ad voluntdtem rrieam, according to my wish ; 
Bd hunc mjodum, sermd est Instituttts, the conversation was 
started in this fashion. 

* In the historians and later writers ad is also used as an adyerb with 
numbeis. Thus: ad duorum milium numenu, a number of abont two 
thousand (Caes.). 
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(2.) Adversus (less commonly adversum) [p. p. of advertere; 
i. e., ad and vertere, to turn], turned towards, towards, against, 
facing. Place : adversus aegrum, opposite the sick man ; 
adversum speculum, before the mirror. Metaphobically : 
quonam modo me gererem adversus Caesarem, how should I 
have conducted myself towards Caesar? adversum Ugem, 
against the law ; impetics adversus morUem, an attack against, 
or upon, the mountain. 

(3.) AnUy before (opposite of post). Place (used only with 
objects at rest) : ante aedls, before the house ; ante se, before 
himself ; ante ocutos, before one's eyes, or face. Time : ante 
hiemem,* before winter ; eoite lucem^ before daylight. Meta- 
phorically : ante alids pvlcherrim/i omnis, fair before, or 
beyond, all others ; ante omnia, before, or above, all things. 

(4.) Apudy near (primarily of persons and used only where 
no potion is implied). Apvd Caesar em^ before Caesar, or at 
Caesar's house ; hSo est apud Ghuecos prope gloriositis quam 
J^omae triumpTvdsse, this is almost more glorious among the 
Greeks than a triumph is at Rome ; fjdldtum apud Actium, a 
battle was fought at Actium ; mugna apud plebem gratia, of 
great influence with the commons. 

(5.) Circum (later also circa), around, about. Place: terra 
circum aa:em se convertit, the earth revolves around its axis 
(Cic, Acad,, iL, 39, 123) ; capHlus circum caput reiectus, hair 
thrown back about the head ; circum hose loca, about these 
places ; circ& forum, about the forum (Quint.) ; paucae quas 
circum Ulam essent, the few [attendants] about her (Ter.). 

(6.) Circiter,^ about (very rare of place and mostly used of 
time). Circiter meridiem, about noon. 

(7.) Citra (more rarely cis), on this side of (opposite of 
ultra). Place : citrS. Rkenum, on this side of the Rhine ; cis 
Taurum, this side the Taurus mountain. Time (post-classical, 
CIS also in Plautus) : cis paucos dies, within a few days. Meta- 
phorically (post classical) : citra virtutem, without virtue. 

* " Two days before " and similar expressions may be rendered into 
Latin in either of the following ways: ante (prep.) dttos dies; duohus ante 
(adv.) diehus, 

t More common as an adverb. 
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(8.) Contrdy opposite, against Place : contr& ItaZiam^ 
opposite Italy ; contr& Massiliam, off Marseilles ; contra 
medium porticum, facing the middle of the portico ; contra 
hostem fossam facere^ to make a ditch facing the enemy; 
ducere contr& hoates^ to lead against the enemy. Metaphor- 
IGALLT : contra sententia/m^ contrary to one's opinion ; coniu' 
rdtionem fdcere contr& Caesarenij to make a conspiracy against 
Caesar. 

(9.) Ergdy towards (chiefly of feelings towards persons, and 
generally friendly). Erga ilium benlgnus, kindly disposed 
towards him ; dlvlna honitds erga homineSy the divine goodness 
towards mankind ; odium erga regem^ hatred towards the 
king ; erga msam salutem, in regard to my safety (Cic.) 

(10.) Exlrciy outside of, heyond (opposite of intra), P*lacb : 
extra Feloponriesum, outside of the Peloponnesus ; extra 
provindamy beyond the province. Metaphorically: e^tra 
numerumy beyond the number ; extrS. modum^ beyond bounds ; 
extra unum te^ except you alone. 

(11.) Infrdy on the under side, below (opposite of supra). 
Infra oppidum^ below the town; !nft& Infmos homines^ be- 
neath the lowest of mankind (Ter.). 

(12.) Int&Ty between, among. Inter Padum et Alpes, be- 
tween the Po and the Alps ; inter primds, among the first ; 
inter ?ids turbos, in the midst of these disturbances ; inter 
noctem, during the night. 

(13.) Intra, inside of, within (opposite of extra). Intr& 
parietes meos, within my walls ; intra awnas quinque, within 
five yeai*8 ; intra centum, less than a hundred. 

(14.) luoctd, close to, near. Iuxt& eum castra posuit, he 
pitched his camp close to him ; iuxta deds, next to the gods ; 
iuxta seditionem, next thing to an insurrection. 

(15.) Ob (before, as an obstruction, but mostly used in the 
metaphorical sense " on account of "). Mors ob ocuLos versdta 
est, death danced before his eyes ; ob stultitiam, on account of, 
or through, folly ; ob earn rem, on that account. 

(16.) Penes, in the possession, power, or hands of. Penes 
eos victoria est, the victory is with them ; penes regem, in the 
king's power. 
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(17.) Per, through. Place : per forum Ire, to go through 
the forum ; per mare, over the sea. Time : per hiemem, 
through the winter ; per indutids, during tlie truce. Met- 
aphorically : per vos, through your means; per Trie licet, 
you may, for all I care ; per ludum, in sport In assevera- 
tions : per deos, by the gods ; per tuamjidem, by your honor. 

(18.) Fone, behind (rare in classical Latin). Pone me, be- 
hind me ; p5ne castra, behind the camp. 

(19.) Post, behind, after (opposite of ante). Place : post 
fne, behind me ; post montem, behind the mountain. Time : 
post paucos dies,* after a few days ; post urbem conditam, 
after the founding of the city. 

(20.)^ Procter, along by, beyond (most common in the 
metaphorical meanings "beyond," "except," "contrary to"). 
Praeter castra ducere, to march by, or beyond, the camp ; 
praeter aetdtem stultus, foolish beyond his years; praeter 
spem, contrary to expectation ; praeter imperdtds pecunias^ 
besides the money ordered ; nulll vestUus praeter peUes, no 
clothing except skins. 

(21.) Prope, near. Prope oppidum, near the town ; prope 
iTie, near me. 

(22.) Propter, near (but chiefly in the metaphorical sense 
" on account of "). Propter hanc statuam, near this statue ; 
propter frlgora, on account of the cold ; propter rrie, on my 
account. 

(23.) Secundum, following, after (participial form from se- 
quor). Place : Ue secundum rrCe, come after, or behind, me ; 
secundum rrvare superum, along the upper [Adriatic] sea. 
Time : secundum ludos, after the sports ; secundimi hune 
diem, after this day. Metaphorically : secundum d^s, 
next to the gods ; secundum ndturam, according to nature. 

(24.) Suprd, on the upper side of, above (opposite of Infrd). 
Place : supra terram, above the earth. Number : supra 
septem milia, more than seven thousand. Metaphorically : 
supra leges, above the laws ; supra humdnam fidem, beyond 
what one could believe of man. 

* Or paucispost diebus, (Of. foot-note on p. 353.) 
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(25.) Trans, across, beyond. Trans mare ire, to go across 
the sea ; trans Rhenum esse, to be across the Rhine. 

(26.) UUra, on the farther side of, beyond (opposite of dtrd). 
Ultra Fadum, on the other side of the Po; ultra jmerUes 
anndSj beyond the years of boyhood; ultra modum, beyond 
the limit. 

Prepositions with Accusative or Ablative. 

660 (1.) In, into (with accusative), in (with ablative) (oppo- 
site oi ex), ♦ 

a. With accusative (motion implied). Place : in urhem, 
into the city ; in Hispdniam^ into Spain ; in caelum, to- 
wards heaven. Time: in imdtarn noctem, till late at night. 
Metaphorically : in perpetuum, for ever ; in aliqtiem car- 
men scrlbere, to write a poem on somebody ; in Itberos indvl- 
gentia, indulgence towards one's children ; pietds in deos, piety 
towards the gods ; impetics in castra, an attack upon the camp ; 
in beUum ardentes, eager for war. 

h. With ablative (motion not implied). Place: in urhe, 
in the city ; in terra, on the earth ; in contione, in the assem- 
bly ; in his, among these. Time : in adtUescentid, in youth ; 
in eo anno, in that year. Metaphorically : in nie, in my 
case ; in metu, in fear ; in hoc genere, in this class. 

(2.) Sub, under (opposite of super). 

a. With accusative (motion implied). Place: sub iugum 
mittere, to send under the yoke ; sub montem accedere, to go 
to the foot of the mountain. Time: sub vesperum, just to- 
wards evening ; sub lucem, just before dawn ; sub haec dicta, 
just after this was said. Metaphorically: sub potestdtem 
eius cadere, to fall under his power. 

b. With ablative (motion not implied). Place : sub terra, 
under the earth ; sub vestlmentis, under one's clothing ; sub 
monte, at the foot of the mountain. Time : sub ipsd profeo- 
tidne, just at the start ; sub luce, by daylight. Metaphor- 
ically : sub armls, under arms ; sub regno Ulius, under his 
sway ; sub his condicionibus, on these terms. 

(3.) Subter, beneath (rare and mostly poetical). Subter 
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fastlgia tectl, below the point of the roof ; subter mare, un- 
der the sea ; subter VUore, by [beneath] the shore. 

(4.) Super, above (opposite of sub). 

a. With accusative. Super cajpvi hostium pervenlre, to 
come out above the heads of the enemy ; aquUa super carpen- 
turn volUdns, an eagle flying over the carriage ; super Bospo- 
rum, beyond the Bosporus ; super eputoLs, during the feast 
(post-classical). 

h. With ablative (chiefly in the metaphorical meaning 
" about," ** concerning "). Super Aocj re, on this matter ; su- 
per anciUd, in regard to the handmaid ; super PriamJo rogir 
tans, asking about Priam. [Very rare in Cicero, and not found 
in Caesar in this use.] 

Prepositions with Ablative. 

561. (1.) Ah (abs, a), away from, from (opposite of ad). 
Place : ab urbe ducere, to march from the city ; & te aMre, 
to go away from you. Time : ab urbe conditd, from or after, 
the founding of the city ; ab hdrd tertid, from the third hour. 
Metaphobically : ab defensidne desistere, to cease from the 
defense ; prope ab ortgine, near [i. e., not far from] the ori- 
gin ; ab iUo differre, to be different from that ; qudrtus ab 
Arcesild, fourth from [t. e., after] Arcesilas ; a patre deductus 
ad Scaevolam, taken by my father to Scaevola ; abs te lauddrt, 
to be praised by you. 

(2.) Absque, &wa,j from, without, except (ante-classical and 
post-classical). Absque pav/yis syUahls, except a few sylla- 
bles (Gell.). 

Absque IS very rare except in Plantas and Terence, where it is used only 
in connection with the imperfect subjunctive of sum as an equivalent for a 
conditional clause. Thus : — 

Quam fortunatus ceteris sum rebus absque una hac f oret, how lucky 
I am in everything else, were it not for this one thing [if it were apart 
from this one thing] (Ter., Hec,, 601). 

(3.) Coram (first used as preposition by Cicero), before the 
face of, in presence of. Coram genero med, in my son-in-law's 
presence ; ooTsmpopuld, before the people (Hor.). 
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(4.) Cumy with, in company with (opposite of sine). Cum 
coniugibus et UberiSy with their wives and children ; meouni, 
with me ; pariter cum ortu solis, at sunrise. 

(5.) DSy from (between ab and ex)^ down from. Place : de 
flnibus suls extrCy to go out from one's boondaries ; de digUo 
dnulum detraherey to take a ring from the finger; de Cdelo, 
from heaven. Tiiis: d§ nocte, by night; dS tertid vigilidy 
in the third watch. Metaphobicallt : poeta de papuloy a 
poet from the people ; de sua adventu, about his arrival ; de 
argentoy in regard to the money ; quid de fratrey how about 
brother ? 

(6.) Ex (e), out of, from (opposite of in). Place : ex op- 
pido irey to go out of the town; S portUy from the harbor. 
Time : ex consuldtUy from, or after, his consulship ; ex eo tenv- 
pore, from that time. Metaphorically : ex te qudererSy to 
ask of you ; ex hoc quaestu, from this profession ; statua ex (lere 
fdctay a statue made of bronze ; ex med sententidy in accord- 
ance with my opinion [wishes] ; e re publicdy in the interest of 
the state ; e regidne, in a straight line. 

(7.) Praey before, in front of. Place : pra,e se mUterey 
to send in front of one's self. Metaphobically (more fre- 
quent) : prae metuy for fear ; prae mdgnitudine, in compari- 
son with their size ; prae iacuBrum multitudiney on account of 
the number of darts. 

(8.) Pro, before, in front of. Place : pro aede Castorisy 
in front of the temple of Castor ; pr5 castrls, before the camp ; 
pr5 contioney before the assembly. Metaphorically: pro 
patrid, in behalf of the country ; pro tCy for, or instead of, you ; 
pro beneficHs tuts^ in return for your kindnesses ; pr5 dlgni- 
tdte svJdy in accordance with his own dignity. 

(9.) Siney without (opposite of cum). Sine te, without you ; 
sine dvMoy without doubt ; sine poendy without punishment. 

(10.) TentcSy so far as (stands after its case). Aethiopid 
tenus, as far as Aethiopia ; capvlo tonus, as far as the hilt. 
(For tenus with genitive, see 431,/.) 

For cases witb oiiher parts of speech used like prepositioiis, see 390, 4, 
391, 1 and 3, and 431, g, ^ 
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Note. OlxMnre the different meanings of the following oonstnictions : — 



Bomam 


to Rome. 


ad Bomam 


to (the neighborhood of) Rome. 


in Bomam 


into Rome. 


Boma 


from Rome. 


ah Boma 


from (the neighborhood of) Rome. 


ex Boma 


from (within) Rome. 


Bomae 


at Rome. 


ad Bomam 


near Rome. 



AlBo: — 



Conjunctions and Other Connective Particles. 

The following points in the use of connectives deserve 
attention. 

Wordi for AMD (Oopulattres). 

562. The three words for " and," et^ que^ atque (ac)^ 
are used as follows : — 

(1.) Et is the general connective, meaning simply 
"and;" as: — 

Cicero et Caesar ; qudlis et quanta sit, of what sort and 
extent it is ; virtus ipsa contemnitur et ostentdtid esse dlcitur, 
virtue itself is scorned and said to be [mere] display ; 7nidtl 
et * praectdrl virt, many famous men. 

(2.) Qtce implies a very close connection, and is at- 
tached to the second of the connected words, or, when it 
connects phrases or clauses, to the first word of the second 
phrase or clause. Thus : — 

Ferro Ignique, with fire and sword ; doml mHitiaeque, at 
home and in the field; sendtus populusque Eomdnus ; sic 
natura solitdrium nihil amat semperque ad aliquod taW' 
qttam adminicuZum . . . adiiUitur, so nature loves nothing 
solitary, but is always struggling for some support, as it were 
(Cic, Am., 23, 88). 

a. With the prepositions a, ab, ad, apud, oh, sub, que is 

* A connective is thus reg^arly nsed between two adjectives agreeing 
with the same noun in Latin, where in English no connective is preferred* 
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attached to the object tather than to the preposition ; as, a 
meque, and by me ; ob eamque rem, and on that account. 

(3.) Atque {ac^ never used before vowels or h) is 
sometimes used as a simple connective of two words. 
Thus : — 

Belld fio pace, in war and peace ; in omnl cdelo atque terrdj 
in all heaven and on earth ; honesta atque inhonesta, things 
right and wrong ; minuit &0 moUit, lessens and softens. 

But atque (^dc) is more commonly used to give greater 
prominence to the last one of the connected ideas (= " and 
in fact," " and particularly"). Thus : — 

Ees tanta atque tarn atrox, a thing so great and in fact so 
monstroos ; vitium levium hominum atque /oZ^oottim, the vice 
of frivolous and in fact treacherous men ; ad opes ttiendds ao 
tenendds, for the guarding and even maintaining his power. 

a. Atque (dc) is less common than et or qtte, to connect 
clauses. 

b. Atque (dc) is used after words implying a comparison, in 
the sense of " than " or " as." Thus : — 

Virtus eadem in homine atque deo est, virtue is the same 
in man as in God ; vides omnia fere contrd, &c dicta sunt, 
evenisse, you see almost everything has come out different 
from what was said ; aliter de alUs fie de nobis iudicdmus, we 
judge of others otherwise than of ourselves. Cf. the similar 
use of " nor " in vulgar English ; as, " he 's taller nor I be." 

Fop et and que after neque {nee), see 565, d. 
** atqux, see 569, 1. 

563. (1.) For " both . . . and," et . . . et \^ the 
regular classical expression. 

a. Que . . . que is chiefly confined to the poets and later 
writers, though also used sometimes in prose when the first 
word is a pronoun ; as, seque remque publicam curdre, to 
care for himself and the state. Et , . . qus, and que . . • 
et, are rarely found. 
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b. Qua . . . qua, and simul , , . simul are also found. So, 
too, modd . • . modd, turn . . . tuniy "now this . . . now 
that," tend to pass into the weaker meaning " both . . . and." 

(2.) Cum . . . tum^ " both . . . and," " not only . . . 
but also," and non modo {solum^ or sometimes tanturn) 
. . . sed (verum) etiam* throw more stress upon the 
second of the ideas connected. Thus : — 

Qua quid potest esse oum fructu laetius tiun adspectu 
pvlchrius ? cuius quidem ndn utUitds me sdluni, vit ante 
(2m, sed etiam cuUura et natura ipsa dslectat, than which 
[the vine] what can be, not only more luxuriant in fruit, but 
even more beautiful to look at ? I take delight not only in its 
usefulness, but also in the very cultivation of it and study of its 
nature (Cic, Sen,, 15, 53). 

a. So also when the first expression or both expressions are 
negative : rion modd non, etc., . . . sed etiam, or sed we . . . 
quidem. Thus : — 

Omnia despicere non modo non laiutl venim etiam 
vitid dandum puto, I think that to look down upon everything 
(i, e,, from a philosophic height) must be regarded not only as 
no glory, but even as a defect ; egd n5n modo tib^ n5n Irds-- 
cor sed ne repreJiendo quidem factum tuum, 1 not only am 
not angry with you, but do not even find fault with what you 
have done. 

h. When the second member contains ne , . , quidem, if the 
predicate of both members is the same, the second non is regu- 
larly omitted in the first member. Thus : — 

Quae non mod5 amlcd sed ne llhero quidem dA,gna est, 
which [servile flattery] is not only not worthy of a friend, but 
not even of a freeman (Cic, Am,, 24, 89). 

564. When more than two things are connected, either 
the conjunction is omitted altogether (asyndetori)^ or it is 
used between each two words. Thus : — 

Cicero, Caesar, Sallustius, or Cicero et Caesar et Salivas- 
tius, 

* Sometimes aUo ned alone. 
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a. Sometimes qtte is attached to the last word of a series 
otherwise unconnected, although in Cicero in such cases (except 
where the last word is alii, ceterl, or the like) there is generally, 
if not always, a closer connection between the last two members 
of the series which makes them a sort of uiit in relation to the 
rest ; as, voltus, voces, motus statiisque mutantur (Off., i., 
29, 102), where the motions and attitude form one element of the 
series, the other two being the expression of the face and the 
voice. 

b. In Livy and later writers the last two words are sometimes 
connected even by et when the others are unconnected, as is 
done in English. 

c. Asyndeton is especially conmaon with pairs of words which 
together form a sort of whole ; as, equites pedites permtxtl, 
horse and foot all mixed up together ; ventis remls, with wind 
and oar ; and in fixed expressions like L. Plsone A. Gablnio 
consulibus ; luppiter optimus mdximus. 

Words for OR (IMsliinottTM). 

565. (1.) Of the words for " or," aut and vel are used 
in assertions and negations, an in questions, slve in condi- 
tional statements. 

(2.) Aut indicates that in the nature of the case only 
one of the alternatives is possible ; vel (from volo^ indi- 
cates that the choice of the alternative rests with the per- 
son concerned. Thus : — 

Hdec aut vera sunt aut falsa, this is either true or false ; 
hlc vincendum aut moriendum est, under these circumstances 
we must conquer or die. 

Eiusmodl coniUnctionem tectorum oppidum vel urbem ap- 
pelldverunt, such a combination of buildings they called a town 
or [if you please] a city (Cic, Ite Fuh,, i., 26, 41) ; transfer 
idem ad modestiam vel temperantiam, apply the same thing 
to self-control or self-restraint (Cic, Fin., ii., 19, 60). 

Sed utrum tu amlcls hodie an inimlcts tuls daturu*s ce- 
nam ? but are you going to give a dinner to your friends or to 
yom* enemies on this occasion ? (Plaut., Fs., iii., 2, 88). 
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Cumque homini mve natura effve quia deus nihil mente 
praestdbilius dedisset, and that when either nature* or some 
god had given man nothing more excellent than his mind (Cic, 
Sen., 12, 40). 

a. Aut or vel can of course he used in a question when the 
alternative does not apply to the whole question, hut only to a 
particular pair of words or phrases in it ; as : — 

Nonne hose necessdrio aut vera aut falsa sunt ? are not 
tl\ese things necessarily either true or fake ? 

b. Ve is milder than vel, and is attached like qv>e to the 
second word or phrase ; as : — 

Sine vUts pra^mvls fructibusve, without any rewards or 
emoluments; plus minusve, more or less ; his terve, two or 
three times. 

c. The use of vel, where there is no alternative, in the sense 
of " if you will," " even," is of course adverhial, not conjuncti- 
val. Thus : — 

NuUaene igitur res sunt seniles, quae vel xnflrrms corpori- 
btts animo tamen administrentur, are there then no occupations 
hefitting old men, which, even though their hodies he feehle, 
they can yet carry on with their minds ? (Cic, Sen,, 6, 15). 

Vel is especially common in this use with superlatives. 

d. After neque (nee) in Latin an affirmative clause or phrase 
is added with et or que, even when in English " not . . . but " 
is preferred. Thus : — 

Sed neo ilia exstincta sunt cUunturque potius et augentur, 
but that [remembrance] is not destroyed, but rather nourished 
and increased (Cic, Am., 27, 104). 

For neve =: '* and not " in pnipose dianses, see 482, 1. 

NoTB. As an effeotiye example of the nse of different connectives may 
be given the foUowing sentence from Cicero {Off,, i., 25, 86) : — 

Hinc apud Atheniensis magnae discordiae, in nostra re publico, non 85- 
lum seditiones, sed etiam pestifera beUa civilia : quae gravis et fortis 
civis et in re publicd dlgnus principatu fugiet atque oderit irddetque se 
totum m publiciK neque opes aut potentiam consectdbitur totamque earn 
sic iuebitur ut omnibus consvlaU 

* J. «., nature, if it was she. 
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Worts for BUT (AdrenattTOs). 

566. (1). Sed and (more emphatic) vemm are the 
regular adversative conjunctions corresponding to the 
English " but." Thus: — 

Vera dic3y sed nequlquam, I speak the truth, but to no par- 
pose. 

Non quid nobis utile, v§rum quid necessdrium sit, quaeri- 
mics, we are trying to find out, not what is expedient for our- 
selves, but what is necessary. 

(2.) At* marks a contrast more forcibly than sed or 
verum, and especially introduces an objection to a line of 
argument, particularly a supposed objection of an oppo- 
nent. Thus : — 

Mdgnae divitiae dUdbbuntuTj at ingenl egregia foAyinora imr 
ffiortdlia sunt, even great riches slip away, but the deeds of a 
noble disposition are immortal ; at memoria ^nuitur, but 
[you will say] the memory weakens. 

567. VerOy " in fact " (standing regularly second in 
its clause ; see 590, a), contrasts something sharply with 
what has gone before, as certainly true. Thus : — 

Hcfse sunt leviora, ilia ver5 gravia atque rridgna, these 
things are rather trifling, but those are really weighty and great. 

a. So after a supposed case which is not the real one, nunc 
vero or nunc alone = " as it is," introduces the real case. 
Tbus : — 

Ille autem, si mehercvle hSc, quod agit, numquam antea co- 
gitdsset, tamen Uutrocinantem se interficl rndllet quant exsulem 
vlvere ; nunc ver5, etc,, now he, if, by the gods, he had never 
before meditated the move he is now making, would yet prefer 
to be killed in border warfare than to live in exile ; but as it is, 
etc. (Cic, Cat,, ii., 7, 16). 

568. Autem is the mildest word for ** but," and fre- 
quently marks a transition so slight that in English " how- 
ever,"-" now," " and," would be employed. Thus : — 

* A form ast oocnn in poetry. 
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Croesus hostium vim sese perversurum putaviiy pervertit 
autem suam^ Croesus thought he was going to overthrow the 
power of his foes, hat he overthrew his own; nihil praestabilms 
miht videtur quam posse dlcendo hatnines impeUere quo veils, 
unde autexn veils deducere, nothing seems to me finer than to 
he ahle hy oratory to persuade men to what you will and again 
to draw them away from what you will ; Jf. Octavms Salonds 
oppugnare tnstituit; est autem oppidum et loci ndturd et 
colle munllUTny Marcus Octavius hegan to hesiege Salonae ; it is, 
hy the way, a town fortified hy its situation upon a hill. 

a. Parentheses are often, as in the last example, introduced 
hy atUem. 

b. Ceterum is also used for " but " (lit, as to the rest), es- 
pecially by Livy. Thus : — 

Nondum heUum erat, ceterum iam belH caicsd certdmina 
. . . serebantur, there was not yet war, but quarrels were 
already being stirred up with a view to war (Lav., xxi., 6, l). 

Atqid and TamML 

569. (1.) Atqu% and yet, must not be confounded 
with atque. It stands only at the beginning of an inde- 
pendent sentence, and asserts emphatically the truth of 
that sentence in spite of what went before it. 

" rem " inquis " inexpUcabilem I *' atqui explicanda est, 
^^ oh inexplicable situation,'' you say ; and yet it must be ex- 
plained. 

(2.) Tamen is the regular word for "yet," "however." 
It does not stand first unless the concessive character of 
the thing said is to be emphasized rather than the thing 
itself. Thus: — 

Pausanids accusdtus capitis absolvitur, multdtur tamen jt>e- 
eunid, Pausanias is accused of a capital crime and, though not 
condemned to death, is yet punished by a fine ; quae tametsl 
Caesar inteUegebat, tamen quam mitissime potest legdtos ap^ 
pellaty although Caesar understood what this meant, he never- 
theless addressed the ambassadors as afiEably as possible. 
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Words for THBBBFORE (IllattfMi). 

570. Itaque marks a thing as the actual consequence 
of something which precedes ; igitur and (less common^ 
ergo introduce the logical consequence of an argument ; 
proinde{^ "accordingly") is used only with commands 
and exhortations (imperative and subjunctive). Thus : — 

Aristldes aeqiMlis fere fait ThemistocU ; itaque cum eo de 
principatu contendit, Aristides was of about the same age as 
Themistocles : therefore he was his rival in aiming at the chief 
magistracy. 

Bestiolae quaedam unum diem vivunt ; ex his igitur Tiora 
octdvd quae mortua est, jprOvecta aetate mortua est, certain ani- 
malculse live but one day ; one of these therefore which dies at 
the eighth hour, dies in advanced age. 

Proinde fac animum tantum hdbeas quanto opus sU, see 
therefore that you have as much courage as is needed. 

a. Igitur does not often stand first, except in Sallust, Livy, 
and the later writers. 

Words for FOR. 

571. These are nam, namque, enim^ etenim. Namque 
and etenim imply a little closer connection than the 
others, and are much less common. Enim is weaker than 
nam, and in classical Latin never begins its clause. 
Thus : — 

Nam maximum drridmentum amlcitia^ tollit, qui ex ed tol- 
lit verecundiam, for he takes away the greatest ornament of 
friendship who takes respect from it (Cic, Am., 22, 82). 

Sic se res Juibet ; ut enim ndn omne vmum sic non omnis 
ndtura vetustate coaxiescit, so the matter stands ; for, as in the 
case of wine, not ever}*^ disposition grows sour with age (Cic, 
Sen., 18, 65). 

a, Neque enim is much commoner than nam non, and in gen- 
eral the Romans had a fancy for bringing in the negative as 
early as possible. Hence, usually, are found neque, nee umquamj 
etc., rather than et rvon, et numquam, etc. 
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QnldMllf SSlMy VOTOy OUtBf FraftOtOy SflltMBy #to« 

Note. These words are rather adverhs emphasizing the word before 
them than conjunctions, but their use in oonnecting sentences by throwing 
emphasis npon the fibrst word in their clause makes it easier to understand 
them in connection with the preceding. 

672. Quidem is the weakest of the above words, and is 
often best rendered in English by patting extra stress of 
voice upon the word before it ; sdm and vero give per- 
haps the most emphasis. Thus : — 

Vim h6c quidem est adferre ; quid enim refert qua me 
rations cogdtis? o5gitis certe, this is to apply force; for 
what matters it how you force me ? force me you certainly do 
(Cic, Am.y 8, 26). 

Ego ver5 non gravarevy si mihf ipse conflderem, I certainly 
should make no objection if I had confidence in myself (Cic, 
Am.y 5, 17). 

Prof eoto negare non jpotes, surely you cannot deny it (Cic, 
Verr., ii., 18, 44). 

Eripe mihX hunc dolorem aut minue saltern, take this grief 
from me or at least alleviate it (Cic, Att.y ix., 6, 5). 

a. JEquidem is used, as a rule, rather than quidem, if the parti- 
cle is to be connected with an egS (expressed or implied) ; as : — 

Id equidem eg5 certo scid, that I know for sure (Plant, 
Bacc, iii., 3, 3) ; " nihil'' inquit " equidem n5vi," " I know 
nothing about it," he says (Cic, Biv., i., 6, 11). 

But : Ex me quidem nihil audlre potuisses, you could 
have heard nothing from me (Cic, N. D., i., 21, 57). 

Equidem is, however, occasionally used with the second and 
third persons. 

b. Ne . . . quidem, " not . . . even," " not . . . either," takes 
the emphatic word or words between its parts. (Cf. 563, 
2, a.) 

c. Si quidem corrects a previous statement, and is equivalent 
to " that is, if ; '* as : — 

Apud Chraecos antlquissimum est germs poetdrum, si qui- 
dem Homerusfuit ante Biomam oonditam, among the Greeks 
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poets are a very ancient class — that is, if Homer lived before 
the founding of Rome. 

Btlam and Qiuiaiit. 

573. Etiam^ even, also, generally stands "before the 
word or phrase which it emphasizes ; quoque^* also, even, 
always after the word it emphasizes, or second in the 
clause when it applies to it as a whole. Thus : — 

lustitiam qui tollunt, etiam adversus de5s impii iudi- 
eandi sunt, those who do away with justice are to be judged 
disloyal even towards the gods. 

Qua tempestate Karthaginienses pteraequs Africae imperi- 
tabant, CyrSnenses quoque mdgnl fuere, at the time when 
the Carthaginians ruled most of Africa, the Cyrenaeans also 
were great (SaU., Jug., 79, 2). 

a. ^t is rarely used for etiam in classical prose, except with 
certain particles, nam, quln, sed, sic, simvl, verum, etc., and 
with the demonstrative pronouns or ipse ; as : — 

Bt illud videndum quanta magis homines mala fugiant, 
quam sequantur bona, we must notice this also, how much 
more men shun the wrong than they pursue the right (Cic, 
Fart, dr., 26, 90). 

In Aequos trdnsiit et ips5s bellum rnolientes, he marched 
over into the land of the Aequi [who werej themselves planning 
war (Idv., vi., 2, 14). 

Intebrogative Particles. 
Single Questions. 

574. Ne is always used to ask questions simply for in- 
formation, and does not show whether an affirmative or a 
negative answer is expected. It is always attached encliti- 
cally to an emphatic word in its clause, usually to the first 
word (i. e., the most emphatic one). Thus : — 

Visne fortunam experirl? do you want to try fortune? 
oninisne pecunia soluta est ? is all the money paid ? 

* Not to be oonfiuied with quoque (ablative of quisqw, each). 
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a. Ne can be attached to any kind of word except preposi- 
tions of one syllable. Cf . in nostrane potestdte, in our power ? 
(Cic, Fin., ii, 32, 104). 

b. Sometimes the context or the situation shows whether an 
affirmative or a negative answer is expected, especially with 
words of thinking or perceiving. Thus : — 

Videsne abunddre me otio, do you not see that I have 
plenty of leisure ? (Cic, Tuse.^ ii., 11, 26) ; uM tua avt qucUis 
potesne dwere, can you say where or what your own [mind 
is] ? (Cic, Tusc, i., 27, 67). 

c. Ne is occasionally appended to another interrogative word ; 
as, tUeme, utrumne, quantane^ numne. 

d. In the dramatic and other poets vin ? viden ? satin ? etc, 
are often found for vxsne ? videsne ? satisne ? etc. 

676. Nonne is used to introduce a question to which 
an affirmative answer is expected. Thus : — 

Canis nonne Vwpd similis est, is not a dog like a wolf ? 

a. So also nerrwne, nihilne^ numqnamne, nusquamne. 

b. Nonne is not used by Plautus and is very rare in Terence, 
the simple ne being used instead. Cf. 674, b. 

676. Num is used to introduce a question to which a 
negative answer is expected. Thus : — 

NvaoQ.putds me tarn dementem fuisse ? do you imagine that 
I was so mad ? 

677. Sometimes questions expressing wonder or disap- 
proval are put without any particle ; as : — 

Rogds ? you ask ? can you ask ? tu id nesciebds ? you did n't 
know it ? Archiam egS non dUigam ? shall I not esteem Archias ? 

678. An is used to introduce a single direct ques- 
tion (1) when it implies a supposed answer to a previous 
question, or (2) when it strengthens a previous statement 
by hinting that the thing suggested in the question is in- 
conceivable. Thus : — 

(1.) Quid ad me venitis ? an specvlandl catisdy why come 
ye to me ? for the purpose of spying ? 
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(2.) Ora^idrem Irascl minime decet ; an tihi Irdsci turn 
videtur cum quid in causls vehementius dicit, it is not at all 
becoming for an orator to give way to wrath ; or does he per- 
haps seem to you to give way to wrath when he says something 
violently in pleading a case ? 

679. In indirect questions ne and num are used without 
appreciable difference ; nonne implies the answer *' yes." 
Thus : — 

Qtiaeritury idemne sit pertinacia et perseverantia, the ques- 
tion is, whether persistence and perseverance are the same. 

Itdmani spectUdbantur, num sollicitdtl animl sociorum ah 
rege Persed essent, the Romans were trying to find out whether 
the feelings of their allies had been alienated by king Perseus. 

Quaesierds ex me, nSmne putdrem invenlrl verum potuisssy 
you [had] asked me whether I did not think the truth might 
have been found out. 

a. The phrases haud scio an^ nescio an, dvhito an, are apt to 
imply an affirmative answer, and are thus often equivalent to 
the English " I am inclined to think." Thus : — 

Aristotelem haud sci6 an recte dlxerim prxncipem philo- 
sophorum, I am inclined to think I could justly call Aristotle the 
chief of philosophers. 

b, Forsitan (i. e»,for8 sit an) always takes the subjunctive in 
good prose ; as, forsitan quaer&tis, qui iste terror sit, per- 
haps you ask, what that alarm is (Cic, Hose. Am,, 2, 5). For- 
tasse takes the indicative. 

Disjunctive Questions. 

580. Disjunctive or double questions (whether 
direct or indirect) are introduced by utrum . . . an, or 
ne (num) . . . an, or by an alone with the second member, 
the first having no particle. Thus : — 

Utrum nescls quam alte adscenderis an pro nihUo idputds, 
do you not know how high you have climbed, or do you count it 
as nothing ? 
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Udmamne veniam, an hlc maneam, an Arpinum fugiam ? 
shall I go to Rome, or stay here, or fly to Arpinum ? perqulritury 
virtus stiamne propter dignitatem an propter fructum alir 
qtiem eocpetdtur, the question [for our exhaustive discussion, 
per"] is, whether virtue is desired for its own worth or for some 
reward. 

Postrema syllaha brevis an longa sity in versU nihil refert, 
it makes no difference in verse whether the last syllable is short 
or long. 

a. In short, sharp indirect questions of two members, ne is 
sometimes used with the second member, the first having no 
particle. Thus : — 

Datames experlrl voluit vetncm f alsumne sih{ esset relatuniy 
Datames wished to see whether a true or a false report had 
been brought to him. 

b. For an occasionally anne is used ; as : — 

Quaerendum est, vtnim una species sit anne pluresj we 
much ask whether there is one species or several. 

c. Real disjunctive questions must be carefully distinguished 
from single questions, which involve alternatives in points of 
detail merely. In these last, not an but avt or vel is used. 
Thus, in quid ergo f solem dlcam aut lunam aut caelum deuniy 
the question is, whether such things as the sun and moon and 
sky are to be called gods ; but in solem dlcam an lunam an 
caelum deum^ the question is, to which one of the three the 
name of god is to be given. (Cf. 365, 2, a,) 

581. If the second member of a disjunctive question is 
negative, it is introduced by annon or by necne. Annon 
is more common for direct questions, necne for indirect* 
Thus: — 

Isne est, quem quuero, ann5n, is that the man I am look- 
ing for or not ? 

Dl utrum sint necne sint, quaeriiurj the question is whether 
there are or are not gods. 
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TE8 ana SO. 

682. The answer to a question in Latin is regularly 
given by repeating its emphatic word for affirmation, and 
by repeating that word with nan for denial. Thus : — 

Mene vis ? te. Do you want me ? Yes. 

Estnefnxter inttts ? non est. Is brother at home ? No. 

a. Sometimes also an affirmative answer is given simply by 
itay ita vero, ita est, etiam^ sane^ quidem, certe, or mdxime ; 
a negative answer by won, non ita, non vero, or mininie. 

h. Immo and immo vero give a strong affirmative answer to 
a question in which some doubt is latent, or contradict strongly 
a negative question. Thus : — 

Non igitur praestat patria omnibus officii ? immo vero, 
is not then patriotism more important than all other relations 
of duty ? Yea, verily. 

Num Sulla Romae fait ? imm5 longe afuity was Sulla at 
Home ? On the contrary, he was far away. 

f Interjections. 

583. The INTERJECTIONS are rather exclamatory sounds 
than words in the proper sense, and have no syntax. The 
chief Latin interjections are as follows : — 
a ! {ah !) ah ! eu! well done ! 

aha ! ah ! aha ! euge / bravo ! good ! 

apage ! be gone ! euax ! hail ! (used by Plautns 

ata^ ! {atatte / atatatae / etc.), only). 

oh! alas! lo! euhoe! hail! 

au! ohl ha! (hahae / haf haf haf) 

eccef lol behold! hold! ho! 

eJiem! ha! what! hei ! (eif) woe! ah me ! 

eheuf alas! h^emf (em!) oho! indeed! 

eho ! (ehodum !) ho ! holloa ! alas ! 
eia! {Mia!) ah! indeed! heu! oh! oh! alas! 

en! lo ! behold ! heus ! ho there I say ! 
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hui! hah! ho! oh! phu ! (fu/) foh! fugh! 

id f hoi hurrah ! hail ! phy ! pish ! tush ! 

malum I the deuce ! pro ! ( proA /) oh I 

o! (oh!) O! oh! ah! st! hush! whist! 

Shs ! ho ! holloa ! tatcLe ! strange ! so ! 

oho ! oho ! aha ! voe / woe ! alas ! 

ox ! oh me ! alas 1 vah ! {yaha I) ah ! alas ! 
papae ! strange ! 

a. Of these o^ ecce, ehem^ en, papae, tatae, vah, express as- 
tonishment; euhoe, eiuix, to, express joy or ecstasy; ^?ieu, 
hei, heu, oi, vae, express sobbow ; eho, eJiodum, heus, dhe, are 
used to CALL attention ; eia, euge, hsia, express praise ; pro, 
proh, are used in asseveration. 

b. To the interjections may be added the mild oaths : Eccere, 
by Ceres ! Ecastor, by Castor ! gracious ! Edepol, or Pol, by 
Pollux ! gad I meherctde, (hercle, etc.), by Hercules ! thunder ! 
ms ditis fidius, by Jove ! and the expressions Dl meliora 
(duint), God forbid ! (lit., give better things) ; Dl vostram 
fdem. Heavens ! (lit., O gods, [I appeal to] your honor) ; pro 
deorum atque hominum fidem, heavens and earth ! pro dl 
imrruyrtales, by the immortal gods ! peril, oh dear ! (lit., I am 
ruined), etc. 

c. Here may also be mentioned the affirmative particle ne^ 
verily (not to be confused with the negative ne). It is used 
only with personal pronouns and demonstrative pronouns or 
adverbs. Thus : — 

Ne ego homS InfeUx ful, verily I was an unlucky being 
(Plant., Am,, i., 1, 172). 

Arrangement of Words (^Ordb verhorurn). 

Note. One of the most important differences between Latin 
sentences and English sentences is the way in which the words 
are arranged. In English ordinarily the subject comes first 
(an adjective which modifies it standing, however, before it), 
the verb next, then the object, and so on. The lack of case- 
endings makes such an arrangement necessary in order to tell 
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how the words are related to each other. In Latin, on the 
other hand, the gender, niunher, case, mood, tense, etc., of the 
words are shown hy their endings simply, and their order is 
nsed for another pnrpose, namely : — 

684. In Latin sentences the words are arranged chiefly 
to show which are the more emphatic ones, i. e. (roughly 
speaking), which would receive greater stress of voice in 
English. 

586. This arrangement is based upon the very simple 
principle that the ^rst word in any combination is more 
emphatic than the second^ the second more emphatic than 
the thirds and so on. Thus : — 

Bonus vir means ^' a good man," vir bontcs means '^ a good 
MAN ; " l&trant canes means " dogs babk," canes latrant 
means " dogs bark." 

In the same way, Q-allos Caesar vicit means " Caesar con- 
quered THE Gauls;" and verberat crudeliter servos means 
" he IS BEATING the slaves cruelly'' 

Note 1. When the expression becomes longer and more 
complex the shades of relative emphasis are too numerous and 
too fine to be at all adequately expressed by stress of voice, 
but a little practice in reading Latin so as to understand it 
without translating enables one to feel the force and delicacy 
of the emphases indicated by the word-arrangement. The pupil 
should accustom himself thus to feel the differences in arrange- 
ments like the following : — 

(1.) Omnes heri Romam venimus. 
Heri Romam omnes venimus. 
Romam omnes her! venimus. 
Yenimus heri omnes Romam. 

(2.) Hi pueri facile Latine scribunt. 
Pueri hi Latine facile scribunt. 
Scribimt facile hi pueri Latine. 
Latine facile scribunt hi puerL 
Facile hi pueri scribunt Latine. 
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(3.) Fortis miles numquam tergum vertet. 
Numqoam miles fortis tergum vertet. 
Tergum fortis miles numquam vertet. 
Vertet numquam fortis miles tergum. 

KoTE 2. In all except the yery Bimplest sentences, some of the words 
are used as single units in the sentence, others are grouped in phrases, and 
these last have more complicated relations of emphasis ; for instance, a 
elation to the other words of their own phrase and a relation to the sen- 
tence as a whole. Now it is chiefly the relation of emphasis which a word 
has to its own phrase that we mark by stress of voice in English. There- 
fore for the English-speaking student of Latin it is especially necessary 
to observe how the words are grouped in phrases ; also to notice that the 
emphasis of a phrase may be increased by separating its words from each 
other, because then the attention has to be held over from the first word of 
the phrase until its last word arrives to complete it. Compare the ar- 
rangements in groups (2) and (3) above. 

The following practical rules on points of detail may be g^ven : — 

586. In combinations of a noun and an adjective the 
noun comes first, unless the adjective is distinctly em- 
phatic* 

587. Adjective pronouns (meus, alius^ hic^ Ule^ 
etc.) are more often found before their nouns, because 
when used at all they are of tener emphatic than not. 

* The following considerations will make the reason for this rule clear : 
In such an expression as "dogs bark'' there are two contrasts latent, a 
contrast between dogs and other animals and a contrast between barking 
and other actions. If we emphasize " dogs,'' we bring the one contrast 
more sharply before the hearer's attention; if we emphasize "bark," we 
do the same by the other contrast. In expressions, however, consisting of 
a noun and an adjective, there are further possibilities. If we say " a 
brick house," we do, as before, contrast sharply a brick house with some 
other kind of house ; but if we say "a brick Aoms6," while we may mean 
thus sharply to contrast a house of brick with other buildings of brick, we 
may also mean simply to mark the complex idea ^* brick house " as a single 
thing which we make the subject of our thought. There is a subtle con- 
nection between our word accent and stress of voice which makes us utter 
the word " house " in this last case somewhat more forcibly than the word 
"brick," and the Roman did the analogous thing in putting the noun be- 
fore .the adjective in such cases. When there is a doubt about the proper 
position in any given case, it will be found that if the adjective is put first, 
not belonging there, the effect is one of over-emphasis (turgid rhetoric). 
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588. Adyebbs are apt to be more empliatic than the 
verbs, participles, or adjectives which they modify, and 
therefore rather more commonly stand before them. 

589. Prepositions regularly stand just before their 
nouns, or with an adjective or genitive intervening. -(But 
see 431, d and e.) 

690. Conjunctions and other connectives stand be- 
tween the words or clauses which they connect. 

a. The following words stand after the word which they em- 
phasize, or occupy the second place in a clause when they apply 
to it as a whole (hence they are called post-positive) : — 

auteniy but, besides, and. quidem, in fact. 

enim, for. quoque^ also, even. 

iqitur, therefore, then. vero, in truth, but. 

interim^ meanwhile. 

b. Que, and (and ve, or *), are attached enclitically to the 
second of two words which they connect, and, when they con- 
nect phrases or clauses, to the first word of the second phrase or 
clause. Thus : — 

Flus minusve, more or less; sendttis populusque Bo- 
mdntis, the senate and people of Rome ; corpora curare eos iussit 
seque paratos ad omnia habere, he bade them take rest and re- 
freshment and be ready for any development of affairs. 

591. Relative and interrogative pronouns, besides 
their pronominal functions, also serve as connectives, and 
therefore stand first in their clauses (sometimes with a 
preposition before them). 

692. The vocative case generally, and the verb in- 
quam always, stand after one or more words. 

693. A word may often be made particularly emphatic 
by being put even before the particle or pronoun which in- 
troduces a sentence. Thus : — 

Haec cum Caesarl nuntidta essent, legatos ad se venire ius- 
sit, when this was reported to Caesar, he ordered the ambassa- 
dors to come to him. 

* Cf . also the interrogatiye ne, 574. 
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The Pebiod (Feriodus). 

594. By a period is usually meant a sentence consist- 
ing of a main clause and one, or, generally, several subor- 
dinate clauses, in which the parts are gracefully balanced 
and the sense is not completed until the end. But any 
sentence in which complete sense is not made until the 
last word is reached may be called a periodic sentence. 

695. The VERB, from its nature, makes complete sense, 
unless some word before it indicates the contrary ; and 
therefore in a periodic construction the verb tends to stand 
last. 

a. In dependent clauses this tendency of the verb to stand 
last is very much stronger than in independent clauses. 

Note. The Romans were especially fond of a more or less complete 
periodic stmctnre of sentences in connected writing. This is only another 
way of saying that it was a Roman habit of thought to put the least em- 
phatic part of a statement into verb form.* 

596. (1.) It follows from the tendency to a periodic 
structure that in Latin almost all kinds of subordinate 
clauses more commonly stand before their main clause ; 
but : — 

(2.) Result clauses generally, causal and relative 
CLAUSES not uncommonly, and others sometimes, come 
after the main clause. 

a. The difference between a periodic and a non-periodic 
stractore of sentence may be seen in the following : — 
Periodic. Scipio, ut Hannibalem ex Italia dediiceret, exer- 

citum in Africam traiecit. 
Non-periodic. Scipio in Africam traiecit exercitum, ut Han- 
nibalem ex Italia deduceret. 
Note 1. It is a very common form of period to begin the sentence thus 

* The proportion of sentences with the verb last in Cicero is somewhat 
more than fifty per cent, in Caesar about seventy-fiye per cent, and in 
Latin prose in general rather less than sixty per cent. 
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with some word belong^g to the main clause, then to insert the sabordi- 
nate clause or clauses, and finally to bring in the rest of the main danse 
with its verb Standing last. This is, in fact, the kind of sentence to which 
the name *^ period '' most properly applies, periodus being the Greek word 
T€ploios (ircp/, round, ii6sy way, road) = Latin ambitus^ a going round, 
t. e., a coming back to the starting-point. 

Note 2. The heaping of Jinite verbs at the end of a period should be 
avoided. Generally there is an infinitive or other close modifier of the 
main verb which emphasis allows to be kept for the last place bat one, 
thus separating the verb of the dependent clause from the main verb, 
which closes the period. 

Note 3. The fondness of the Romans for simplicity and directness 
created in their speech a certain tendency to make the most emphatic part 
of their thought also grammatically the subject of the sentence, — in other 
words, the emphatic word (occupying the first place in the sentence) is a 
little oftener the subject than not. The common doctrine, however, which 
teaches that the regular order for a Latin sentence is '* subject first and 
verb last,'' is erroneous, and besides causing various misconceptions in 
points of detail gives the learner a very un-Latin mechanical style. While 
it is true that of the sentences which have a subject expressed about fifty- 
two per cent have the subject first, and about fifty-seven per cent have 
the verb last, only about thirty-four per cent have both subject first and 
verb last. In those sentences, furthermore, which have no subject ex- 
pressed, the verb comes last only about fifty-eight times out of a hundred. 

597. (1.) In historical narrative, philosophical expo- 
sition, and other continuous writing, successive sentences 
are more closely united into a series in Latin than in 
English. 

(2.) This is done largely by choosing as the most em- 
phatic word to be placed first in each sentence one that 
refers (especially by way of contrast) to something men- 
tioned in the latter part of the previous sentence. Ex- 
amples are : — 

Sed qitis egd sum aut quae est in m^facultds ? doctdnim 
est ista consuetudo eaque Chraecdrum, tU ils pondtur de quo dis- 
putent quamms subito, but who am I or what skill is there in 
me ? To the trained philosophers, and those, too, Greek philo- 
sophers, belongs that habit of allowing a question to be set them 
for discussion on the spur of the moment (Cic, Am,, 5, 17). 
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Qua re sibt habeant sapientiae nomen et mmdidsum et oh- 
scurum ; concedant ut viri boni fuerint. Ne id quidem 
f acient : negabiint id nisi sapientl posse concecEij therefore let 
them keep for themselves the invidious and vague word ^' phi- 
losopher," but grant that these people were good men. They 
will not do even this : they will say it cannot be granted of any 
one but a philosopher (Cic, Am., 5, 18). 

SoUemne adldtum ex Arcadia Instituisse Pana venerantes 
. . . qtiem Romanl deinde vocaverunt Inuum. Htiic dedi- 
tis Itidicrd, cum soUemne notum esset, InsididtOs oh tram 
praedas dmissas latrones, cum Bqmulus vl se defendissety 
Bemum cepisse, captum regl Amulid trddidisse, ultro ao- 
cusantes. Criminl muximJe dabant, etc., he had established 
a sacred festival brought from Arcadia, consisting of certain 
rites performed by young men in honor of Pan, whom the 
Romans afterwards called Inuus. Since this was a well known 
event, the robbers, who were full of rage at the loss of their 
booty, made a plot to attack [the shepherd boys] while busied 
with the festival. Romulus succeeded in defending himself, but 
they took Remus, and, having taken him, handed him over to 
king Amulius with a gratuitous accusation. Their main charge 
was, etc. (lav., i., 5, 2-3). 

Anaphoba and Chiasmus. 

598. The Romans had also a great fancy for antitheses, 
or the setting off against each other of the corresponding 
parts of two expressions or statements. 

(1.) When the corresponding parts of two or more 
phrases, clauses, or sentences stand in the same order, 
the arrangement is called anaphora.* 

(2.) When the corresponding parts stand in opposite 
orders, the arrangement is called chiasmus, or the chias- 
tic order. Thus : — 

* From the Greek iycupipw, bring up ; hence, the repeaJting of the order. 
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Akaphoba. CmAsicus. 

Quid dicam de mSribns facil- Aeque iucanda erit siinpli- 

limis, de piet&te in mdtrem, oitSs disserUientis quam conv' 

Uberalitate in sordres, boni- probantis auctdritas (Plin.y 

t&te in suds, iustitia in JEJp.y iii., 4, 9). 

amnes? (Cic, Am., 3, ll). Si hosHum fuit ille sanguis, 

Ita recta ingenia debilitcU summa mllitum pietas ; nefcu- 

verecundia, perversa conflr- rium scehis, si clvium (Cic, 

mat audacia (Plin., Up,, iv., 7). Fhil,, xiv., 3, 6). 

a. When alter . . . alter are used, referring to two things 
already mentioned, they , are tis^uoMy arranged chiastically ; 
as: — 

In quo quid potest esse m/xUj cum, mors nee ad vivos per- 
tineat n^ ad mortuds? Alter! nvlll sunt, alterds non 
attinget, but in this what evil can there be, since deatli concerns 
neither the living nor the dead ? The one have no existence, 
and it will not touch the others (Cic, Tusc, i., 38, 9l). 

Note. In chiasmus the balanced phrases consist usually of only two 
terms each, and the name comes from the resemblance to the Greek letter 
X (cM), suggested by the criss-cross arrangement. 

Certain Minor Points of Order. 

599. Certain minor points with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the sentence deserve notice, as follows : — 

a. The more rhetorical writers, especially Cicero, were careful 
to make their sentences euphonious and rhythmically smooth. 
This they accomplished hy choosing * words which in the posir 
tions required hy their relations of emphasis produced a pleasing 
variety by their alternations of long with short syllables and of 
accented with unaccented parts, and also by paying particular 
attention to the end of the sentence. 

Cicero declares himself especially fond of certain cadences 
at the end of a sentence ; namely, - w - (cretic), as, pUstw- 
lant ; -^w (dactyl), as, reximus ; -www-« (1st paeon with 

* Not by changing the order^ as if the Romans thought their sentences 
out in words first, and afterwards settled the order. 
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a trochee or spondee), as, esse videatur ; and, above all, 
- v^ - V (double trochee), as, comprohavit. On the other hand, 
the rhythm - ^ ^ - « (dactyl and spondee, t. e., the ending of a 
regular hexameter verse), was rather avoided ; as, degere possit. 
It should be observed, however, that a false emphasis is never 
allowed for the sake of a more rhythmical ending. 

b. The emphases of the early part of a sentence are often 
fixed by the logical sequence of the ideas in their relation to the 
previous sentence, but towards the end the distinctions of em- 
phasis are less sharp, and it frequently depends on the mere 
choice of the writer from which of two or three slightly differ- 
ent points of view the closing ideas shall be presented. 

c. Not infrequently the verb occupies the last place but one 
in the sentence. The commonest cases are (1) when the verb 
stands between a noun and a modifying adjective or genitive, 
(2) when the verb precedes an infinitive which depends upon 
it, (3) when the subject of the verb is kept for the last place. 
Thus : — 

(1.) Ut uUa intermissia fiat ofSidl (Cic, Am,, 2, 8). 
(2.) Qtuintds vix que5 dicere (Cic, Am,, 6, 22). 
(3.) Ne te , , , disserentem deficiat oratio (Cic, Re Puh.^ 
i., 23, 37). 

Note. Sometimes there is an evident gain in emphasis in thus making 
the verb a little more prominent than the other word, but sometimes the 
difference in emphasis is so slight that the arrangement seems rather to 
have been made for euphony. Thus, in the last case above, the difference 
in emphasis is easily appreciable according as dejiciat oratio or oratio defi- 
ciat is written ; in the second case it is less easy to feel an emphasis on 
qued; in the first case the shade of emphasis is intangible, but the rhetorical 
effect of the separation of intermissio and offici is very distinct. 

d. The difference between the ordinary accent of English 
and of Latin sentences sometimes tends to make a Latin empha- 
sis seem unnatural to us, especially at the end of a sentence. 
For so far as we mark emphasis by position at all, the last place 
in our sentences is the most emphatic. 

Note 1. Such cases occur chiefly — 

(1.) In carefully balanced pairs of sentences where all the words axe 
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forcible, as in the second example of anaphora (598) above. Thus : ita 
recta ingenia dibilitat verecundiay perversa confirmat audada. Here there 
are three pairs of contrasts, and it is difficult to see that one is stronger 
than another, except that an English accent tends to make us g^ye the 
contrast between verecundia and audada a little more force than the others. 
To the Roman, however, so far as there was a difference it was in favor 
of the contrast between recta ingenia and perversa, 

(2.) In a similar single sentence, where the last word has a certain em- 
phasis, though the words before it are still more emphatic ; as, ex iribus 
primis generibusy longe praestat, mea sententid, regium (Cic, .S« Pu6., i., 45, 
69). The proper relative emphases here can be expressed roughly by trans- 
lating thus : '* The royal is in mt opikion BY FAR the best of the 
FIBST THREE KINDS." 

(3.) When the last word is a proper name. Thus, the sentence tantum 
abest ut nostra mtremtir, tU Osqtie eo difficiles dc morosi simtis, tU nobis non 
satisfacicU ipse Demosthenes (Cic, Or.f 29, 104), means **8o far am I from 
admiring my own efforts that I am critical land exacting to such a degree 
that Demosthenes hdcsblf does not SATISFY ME:' At first sight the 
meaning might seem to be ** that I am not satisfied with Demosthenes 
HIMSELF,'* but the Latin order for that would be ut ipse Demosthenes 
nobis non satisfaciat.* 

* In thus giving a different explanation from the usual one of passages 
like the two last quoted, I regret that it would take too much space to set 
forth here the reasons for my opinion. A study of very many instances 
has convinced me that this opinion is correct. It is, of course, inherently 
possible that the last word in the cases given should be the most emphatic, 
and tradition has made it seem more natural to regard them so ; but when 
I put the following arrangements beside each other : — 

longe praestat med sententid regium ; 

regium med sententid longe praestat ; 

ipse Demosthenes nobis non satisfacit ; 

nobis non satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, 
and find in Cicero near this last order the following : — 

itaque se pwrgdns iocdtur Demosthenes, 
where nobody makes '^Demosthenes*' the emphatic word, and, on the 
other hand, 

ut Aeschim ne Demosthenes quidem videdtur Attice dicere, 
and cum etiam Demosthenes exagitetur ut putidus (Or., 8, 26 and 27), 
I cannot believe that so practical a people as the Romans used the dif- 
ferent arrangements only for the sake of variety, nor can I find any better 
explanation than the one suggested. 
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NoTB 2. So also an emphasis is sometimes repeated for ihetorical effect 
where an alternation of emphasis wonld seem more natural to ns. Thus : — 

Quails, tit arbitror, nemo tunquam erit, yt confirmare possum, nSmo 
certe fait (Gic., Am., S, lo) ; nam plorimum fidS, plurimum TSri- 
tate, plurimam intellegentUI praestat (Plin., £p., ill, 2, 8)* 

Here the Roman mind is concentrated for the moment on the given 
expressions as individual phrases, while we are inclined to think rather of 
their relation to each other as parts of a whole. Sometimes, however, we, 
too, should repeat the emphasis as the Roman does. Thus : — 

Qua re quod dandum est amlcitiae, large dabitur a me, ut tecum agam, Servi, 
non secus dc si meus esset frdter, qui mihi est cdrissimus, isto in loco ; quod 
tribuendum est officio, Jidei, religioni, id ita moderabor ut meminerim, me 
contra amici studium pro amici periculo dicere, ... so as to remember 
that though it is a friend whose desire I oppose, it is also a friend whom 
my speech tries to shield from dai^r (Gic, Mvr., 4, lo). 



VERSIFICATION (Versificatto). 

6CX). In poetry, unlike prose, the words are marked off 
into regular divisions of time^ called feet (^pedes^. A 
combination of a fixed number of feet constitutes a line 
or VERSE (versws). 

601. The unit of measurement is the quantity or dura- 
tion of one short syllable or one mora. (See 26, a.) 

602. Feet consist of three morae, or of four morae, a 
few also of five morae, making thus divisions of time like 
the measures of music, as follows : — 

(1.) Three-time measure (|). 

Trochee - w (musically f f ), as, arrna. 

Iambus w - ( " ? f )> " ^^^* 

Tribrach w w w ( " p f p )> " facere. 

(2.) Four-time (or two-time) measure (f = |). 
Dactyl -WW (musically P ^T )> as, corpora. 

Anapaest w w - ( " ^ f ), " dominu 

Spondee - - ( « f f )' " fundunt. 

Proceleusmatic vvvw( " C/ LT )' " ^<wwmi6t«. 
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as, cdstitoB. 
" Catoriea. 
" temporibu& 
" celeritds. 



(8.) Five-time measure (|).* 

Cretic - w - (musically f f f )i 

Bacchlus W-- ( " PfT)' 

1st Paeon -v?ww( " f LUI )' 

4th Paeon wvw-.( " IL^ T )' 

To these may be added the following : — - 
a. Six-time measure (§ = }). 
Greater Ionic — w w (musically ^ ^ ^ ), as, correximus. 

Lesser Ionic w w — ( " ^ f f ), " properabarU. 

Choriambus -ww- ( " fppf)**^ terrificant. 

Note. Several other varieties of feet are named by the ancient g^ram- 
marians, bat are discarded by the usa^e of to-day, as unneoessary in ex- 
plaining Latin versification. They are : — 



Pyrrhic v w > as, deus. 


Amphibrach v - w i * 


* amdre. 


Antibacchlus w j * 


* Romdnus. 


Molossns — > * 


* contendunt. 


Dispondee - - - - , * 


* conflixerunt. 


Ditrochee - w - w > * 


* comprobdvit. 


Diiambus v — w - > 


* amdverant. 


Antispast w w > * 


* adhaesisse. 


2d Paeon w — w w , * 


* potentia. 


3d Paeon v/ w - w ? * 


* animdtus. 


1st Epitrite w > * 


* amdverunU 


2d Epitrite - w » * 


* conditores. 


3d Epitrite v/ - > * 


* discordids. 


4th Epitrite w? 


* adduxistis. 


It will be seen that the f our-syllab 


led feet are merely componnds of 


the two-syllabled. 




Different Kini 




603. Verse is distinguishe 


d according to the kind of 


foot which forms its basis ; \ 


3is, dactylic, anapaestic, tro- 


chaic^ iambic^ lonic^ etc. 




* This time is ver 


7 rare in music. 

1 /'-x /'^r^l r^ 
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604. Most kinds of verse are named, according to tlie 
number of feet which they contain, dimeter, trimeter, ^e- 
trameter, pentameter, hexameter (i. e., measures of two, 
three, four, Jive, or six feet). 

Thus, a dactylic hexameter is a dactylic line of six feet. 

605. Trochaic, iambic, and anapaestic verses are 
either — 

(1.) Eeckoned by pairs of feet (dipodies'), or — 
(2.) Named by Latin adjectives in -arius, used as 
nouns, and denoting the number of feet in the verse. 

Thus, an iambic line of six feet is called either an iambic 
trimeter (line of three measures or dipodies) or an iambic 
SENARius (line of six iambic feet) ; a trochaic line of eight 
feet is called either a trochaic tetrameter or a trochaic 

OCTONARIUS. 

a. A combination of two verses is sometimes called a distich ; a lialf 
Terse, a hemistich. 

6. A verse sometimes lacks a syllable at the end, and is then called 
OATAi<BCTio ; if it is complete it is called acatalbctio; if it lacks a whole 
foot it is sometimes called BBAOHYOATAiiBCTic. 

c. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable or foot at the end, and ia 
then called HTPEBCATAiiECTio or hypermetbb. 

d. The term penthemimebis is sometimes used to indicate a portion of 
a verse consisting of two feet and a half (measured always from the be- 
g^ning). Less common are hepthtcmtmebis (three feet and a half), 
tbihemimebis (one foot and a half), and other like terms. 

Metrical Accent; Thesis and Arsis. 

606. One syllable in every foot of a verse receives a 
greater stress of voice than the others. This is called the 
metrical accent, or ictus. 

607. The part of the foot which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis, the rest of the foot is called the arsis.* 

* Thesis (from rlOrifiiy put) means the downward movement of the foot 
in beating time or marching ; absis (from afpw, raise), the upward beat or 
raising of the foot. Through a misunderstanding of the Greek, the mean- 
ing of the terms thesis and arsis has commonly been reversed, the accented 
part of the verse being called the arsis and the unaccented part the thesis. 
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886 VERSIFICATION. 

KoT^ The alteniatioii of theoB and arsis prodnoes what is called the 
BHTTHM of the yeise. 

Caesura and Diaeresis. 

608. (1.) The ending of a word within a foot is called 
CAESURA (i. e., a cutting) ; the ending of a word coin- 

*ciding with the end of a foot is called diaeresis. 

(2 ) In the hexameter and several other kinds of verse 
some one caesura generally marks a pause in the sense, 
and is called the principal caesura, or the caesura of the 
verse, 

a. In the hexameter the principal caesura occurs most com- 
monly in the third foot ; sometimes in the fourth foot. In the 
latter case there is usually also a slight caesural break in the 
second foot. A diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot is called 
the BUCOLIC diaeresis, from its frequent occurrence in Greek 
pastoral poetry. 

h When a caesura occurs after the thesis of a foot, it is called 
a MASCULINE caesura ; in the middle of the arsis it is called a 
FEMININE caesura. A masculine caesura in the third foot is 
sometimes called a penthemimeris, or penthemimeral cae- 
sura. 

For examples see the dactylic hexameter (614). 

Figures op Versification. 

609. The following peculiarities in the treatment of 
words in verse are called figures of versification : — 

(1.) A vowel, or m preceded by a vowel, is regularly elided 
before a word beginning with a vowel or h. This elision 
(striking out) consists in partially suppressing the vowel or syl- 
lable, not in wholly omitting it. It is also called synaloepha 
(smearing together). Thus : — 

Quidve moror? s(i) omnes un(6) 6rdin(e) habetis Achi- 
vos. (Verg., Ae.^ ii., 102.) 

Cf. ik' for the, in English. 

a. Thfe monosyllables do, dem^ spe, spem, sim, sto, «<«j», qi& (when plu- 
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xal), with the inteijectioiis o, heu^ a, prd^ vae^ vah, are not subject to 
elision, though 6 is sometimes made short. 

b. Before a pause, a vowel which would otherwise be elided is sometimes 
retained, especially in comedy. The succession of vowel sounds* thus 
caused is called hiatus (gaping) ; as : — 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam. (Verg., G., i, 281.) 
Note. When a long vowel or diphthong ending a Greek word thus 
remains unelided in the arsis, it is usually made short (systole)^ as the O of 
Pelio in the example. 

c. The elision of a syllable in m is sometimes called eothupsis (squeez- 
ing out). 

d. In the early poets final s and its preceding vowel were sometimes 
elided before a vowel, and a vowel before final 8 was not always lengthened 
when the next word beg^an with a consonant. (Of. 18, d.) 

(2.) Sometimes the vowels i and e are made partial con- 
sonants, thus making one syllable of two. This is called synae- 
BESIS. Thus : — 

Am*ea percussum virga versumque venenls. 

(Verg., ^e., vii., 190.) 

(3.) On the other hand, the resolution of one syllable into 
two is called diaeresis or dialysis ; as, sH-u-a, for sU-ycl. This 
is chiefly confined to a few syllables consisting of V or gu, qu, 
SU, and a following vowel, and is in most cases really a survival 
of an earlier form of the given word. 

(4.) A short syllable is occasionally lengthened (diastole). 
This occurs chiefly in the thesis before a caesura. 

(5.) A vowel at the end of a verse is occasionally elided be- 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next verse. This is called 

SYNAPHBIA. Thus : — 

Omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque colorem qu(e) 

Et crines flavos, etc. (Verg., Ae., iv., 558, 559.) 

610. The last syllable of any verse except anapaestic 
(see 630) may be either long or short indifferently. 

611. The metrical reading of verse is called scanning. 
a. Care should be taken in scanning Latin verse not only to 

* The case of m preceded by a Towel is hardly an exception, because the 
m was so feebly pronounced as merely to nasalize the Towel. (Of. 18, d.) 
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mark the feet accurately in regard to quantity and ictus, but also 
to keep the words distinct, observing the pauses as in prose. 
When the word-accent is at Variance with the ictus, the latter 
is to be made the more prominent. 

612. A fixed number of verses occurring in a regularly 
repeated order, whether the verses be of the same kind or 
of different kinds, is called a strophe or stanza, and is 
often named for some poet ; as, the Alcaic strophe or 
Horatian stanza, the Sapphic strophe. 

613. A long syllable is properly just twice the length of 
a short syllable, and all the feet of a verse are of exactly 
equal length ; but : — 

a. A long syllable is sometimes lengthened so as to be equiva- 
lent to three or even to four short ones, and is then denoted by 
the signs L and (J respectively. 

h, A rest of the length of one or of two short syllables some- 
times occurs at the end of a foot. These rests are denoted by 
the signs A and A respectively. 

The Different Metres. 
Dactylio Metres. 

614. (1.) The DACTYLIC HEXAMETER * COnsistS of SIX 

dactyls, of which the last is incomplete. 

(2.) For any of the first four feet spondees may be 
substituted. A spondee rarely occurs as the fifth foot 
also, and the verse is then called a spondaic verse. 

Note. The principal caesura (marked lihns 1|) is most commonly after 
the thesis of the third foot {penthemimeris) ; often, however, after the 
thesis of the fourth foot, and then there is usually a lesser caesura in the 
second foot. In many lines, however, the principal caesura is in the arsis 
of the third foot (feminine caesura). A bucolic diaeresis frequently occus 
in pastoral poetry like Virgil's Eclogues and G^org^cs. 

* Often called the Heroic Verse* 
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The scheme of the metre is therefore as follows : — 

2vj^ 2vj^ -^ II w^ -^vJ^ -^ww -^O* 

or musically 

rc/irc/inc/ircj^ircj^iff^i 

Thus: — 

At tuba I terribijlem sonijtum || procul | aere ca|noro. 

(Verg., Ae., ix., 503.) 
Inton|si crl|nes H lonjga car | vice flujebant. 

(TibuU., iii., 4, 27.) 
Ludere j quae veljlem || calajmo perjmlsit ajgrestl. 

(Verg., He, i., 10.) 
Non medija de | gente || Phrylgum exe|disse nejfandis. 

(Verg., Ae., v., 785.) 
Cf . in English : — 
Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 

herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and fature ; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 
Came o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the gar- 
den. (Longfellow's Evangeline,) 

KoTB. A light and rapid moyement is produced by the frequent reour- 
renee of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spondees ; as : — 

Quadrupeldante j pn|trem soni|ta || quatit | ang^nla | oampum. 

(Verg., Ae., viii., 596.) 
nil in|ter se|se || mSlgna vl | braochia | toUunt. 

(Verg., A«., vin., 452.) 

615. The ELEGIAC stanza consists of a dactylic hexa- 
meter alternating with a verse consisting of two half 
hexameters each of which has its last foot incomplete 
(i. e., one long syllable). 

a. Of the half verses only the first admits a spondee instead 
* The last foot is strictly -^ w A. 
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of a dactyl, and both must end with the end of a word. The 
scheme is* therefore as follows : — 

J.yJ^ l^J^ "^AII -^WV -^WW -^A 

and musically the half verses are represented thus : — - 

rc;irc;irMrc/irc;irM 

Thus: — 

flebilis I indijgnos || Elejgeia | solve cajpillos 
Ah nimis | ex ve|ro || nunc tibi | nomen ejrit. 

(Ov., Am.j iii., 9, 3.) 
Cf . in English : — 

Lo ! in a land that is new, a new-born Salamis waits you. 
Hearts that often ere now perils have brav'd at my side 
Graver by far, — I pledge you. To-night be merry. To-mor- 
row 
Speed once more our barks over the measureless sea. 

(S. H. Hod^on : Trans, of Hor,, Od., i., 7.) 
Other dactylic verses are rare. The following occur in 
strophes : — 

616. The Alcmanian strophe consists of a dactylic 
hexameter alternating with a dactylic tetrameter. The 
scheme is : — 

lyJl, lyJZf -^yJZf -^U 

Thus: — 

Ambigujam tel|lure no|va || Sala|mina fujturam. 

O forjtes pejioraque | pass! 
Mecum | saepe vi|ri, || nunc | vino | pellite ( curas; 
Cras in I gens ite|rabimus { aequor. 
(Hor., Od., i., 7 ; the original of the selection under 616.) 

617. The FIB8T Archilochian strophe consists of 
a dactylic hexameter alternating with a dactylic penthe- 
mimeris (two feet and a half). The scheme is : — 

■^ V V -^ V V •*• 
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Thus: — 

Frfgora | mite | scant I Zephy|ris, ver | proterit | aetas 

Interi|tura, si|mal 
Pomifer | aatam|niis || frujges ef|filderit, | et mox 

Bruma re|caiTit in|er8. (Hor., Od., iv., 7.) 

Trochaic and Iambic Metres. 

618. The longer trochaic and iambic measures belong 
chiefly to dramatic poetry. For their understanding the 
following preliminary points are necessary : — 

(1.) When a spondee is substituted for a trochee or an iam- 
bus, it loses a portion of its full time, and is called an irra- 
tional SPONDEE.* This is represented by the sign - > (or mu- 
sically f ^*) when it stands for a trochee^ and by the sign > -. 
when it stands for an iambus. 

(2.) "When a long syllable in a foot is exchanged for two 
short syllables, the foot is said to be resolved, and the resulting 
foot is called a resolviion of the other foot. Thus, a tribrach 
(v w w) is the resolution of a trochee or an iambus. A spon- 
dee ( — ) may be resolved into a dactyl (- v J) or an anapaest 
(v V -)) and these last into a proceleusmatic (w w w)« 

(3.) All of the above feet may, therefore, occur in trochaic 
and iambic measures. When they are used in trochaic verse 
they have the ictus on their first syllable ; when used in iambic 
verse, the spondee, dactyl, and tribrach have the ictus on the 
second syllable, the anapaest and the (rare) proceleusmatic on 
the third. 

(4.) A verse may have an introductory syllable or two, like 
the introductory notes before the first full bar in music. These 
inti'oductory syllables are called anacrusis. 

Trofdudo Hotrss. 

619. The most common trochaic measures are the sep- 
tenarius (tetrameter catalectic)^ and the octonarius 
(tetrameter acatalectic). 

* Sometimes also an irrational trochee^ or irrational iambus, respectively. 
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a. In each of these, as used by the early dramatic poets, 
any complete foot may be resolved into a tribrach, and for any 
complete foot but the last the spondee and its resolutions may 
be substituted.* These irregularities are, however, most freely 
used in the first and fifth feet. In the late drama the substitu- 
tions are confined to the second foot of each dipody. An ana- 
paest is not used immediately after a dactyl. 

b. The commonest pause is a diaeresis at the end of the fourth 
foot, and in that case the fourth foot must not be a dactyL 
Otherwise a break almost invariably occurs at the end of the 
fifth foot, generally with a lesser break in the fourth or after 
the third. 

NOTB. The ictus on the second foot of each dipody is less strong than 
ihat on the first foot, and is left unmarked in the scheme of the metres. 

620. The possibilities of the septenarius may be 
represented by the following scheme : — 



■^w wA 



or musically — 

r^rrirprfirprPirpr^i 

Thus: — 

Nuptijas dolmi^ad pajrari (mlssast | ancil{la3ili|co. 

(Ter^An., 514.) 
I 8a|ne 0©g^ te3ex|erce|bo^odie,3ut || dignus | es, sili|cerni|um, 
Aeschi|nus odi|ose j cessat; H prandijum cor|rumpi|tur ; 
Ctesilpho^autem^in a | more | totus:||ego iam | prospicijam mi|hi. 

(Ter., Ad.y lines 587-589.) 
Cf . in English : — 
Then the dreary shadows scattered, like a cloud in morning's 

breeze. 
And a low deep voice within me seemed whispering words like 
these. (Whit tier's Cassandra Southwick.) 

* But the proceleusmatio is very rare in Plantns and not f oond in Tezw 
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621. The possibilities of the octonarius may be repre- 
sented by the following scheme : — 



> -« 



or musically — 

rprpirprpirrrpirrrp| 

Thus: — 

Cense I o. Sad | heus tu. | Quid vis ? || Censen | posse | me^offlp-l 
mare. (Ter., Enn., 217.) 

Obsejcro popujlares, | ferte || misero3at|que3inno|centi2au{xilium : 
Sabve|nite3ino|pi :20ti|o8e ; || nuncijam ili|co3hIc conjsistey 
Quid relspectas? | nil pe|]iclist : || numquam, | dum^ego^ade-j 
roj^hic te|tanget. (Ter., Ad.y lines 155-157.) 

Cf. in English : — 

Beams of noon, like burning lances, through the tree tops flash 
and glisten, 

As she stands before her lover, with raised face to look and lis- 
ten. (Whittier's Slaves of Martinique.) 

622. A TROCHAIC DIMETER (catalcctic) (3 1-2 feet) 
occurs in the later tragedy (used strophically). The 
second foot may be a spondee or dactyl. Thus : — 

Lenis | ac modi | ce flu | ens 

Aura I nee ver|gen8 lajtus. (Sen., Oed.^ line 887.) 

Note. This measure also enters into the formation of the Hippokao- 
TEAK strophe. (See 650.) Other trochaic verses are occasionally found, 
chiefly as portions only of lines. 



623. The IAMBIC tbimeteb (sendriua) is the most 
common of all dramatic measures, but the seftenabius 
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(tetrameter catcdectic) and octonarius (tetrameter oca- 
talectic^ are also frequently used. 

a. Speaking generally, the same substitations and resolutions 
occur as with the trochaic measures, in any foot except the last 
among the comic writers, confined mostly to the first foot of 
each dipody in other kinds of poetry. The proceleusmatic oc- 
curs chiefly in the first foot, and then the third syllable (ictus 
syllable) must begin a word, and the ictus and word accent 
must coincide. An anapaest immediately after a dactyl is 
avoided. 

624. The SENAKius consists of six iambic feet. The 
regular caesura is after the first syllable of the third foot 
(penthemimeral). Otherwise, after the arsis of the fourth 
foot there is almost always a caesura, often with a diaere- 
sis after the second foot. 

The scheme is as follows : — 

^ 1 



Thus : — 

Phase|lu8 il|le J quem | vide|tis ho | spites. (Catull., 4, 1.) 

Storax.jNon redi|it || hac | nocte^a | cena^Aelschinus 
Neque 8er|vol6|rum || quisjquam, quPad|vorsum3i|erant. 
Pro£ec|to2hic vejre dijcunt : || si^ablsis us|piam. 

(Ter., Ad., Hnes 26-28.) 
Cf . in English : — 

O light immortal, winds on wings of swiftness borne, 
O river sources, and the countless flashing smile 
Of ocean's wavelets, universal mother earth. 

(L. Dyer, Trans, of Aesch., Prom., 88 £F.) 

625. The septenarius consists of seven and a half 
iambic feet. The regular break is after the fourth foot, 
and this foot must then be a real iambus. If this break 
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does not occur, there is always a break after the arsis 
of the fifth foot. 

The scheme is as follows : — 



V 

> 



w^ MA 



Thus : — 

Salu|tant, ad | cenam | vocant, J adyen|tam gra|tu]an|tar. 

(Ter., Uun., 259.) 

Sed quid hoc | est? vide | on ego | Getam || eurren|tem3huc ad- 

vem|re? 
Is est ijpsas, ei, | timeo | miser, || qaam luc^mihi | nunc nun|tiet 

rem. (Ter., Phorm., Imes 177, 178.) 

Cf. in English* — 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 

There was a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth ciye " Wel-awaye I " 

Her name was Barbara Allen. (Percy's Reliques,) 

626. The OCTONARIU8 consists of eight iambic feet. 
When the break after the fourth foot occurs without eli- 
sion, this foot must be a real iambus, as in the septenarius. 

The scheme is as follows : — 



> > 



> > 



> > 



^ 1 



Thus: — 
Domum | modo^lboj^ut ad{pare|tur \ di|cam,3atque3hSc | re- 
nun jtio. (Ter., -4n., 594.) 

Abs qui I vis homi|ne, quomst | opus, || benefici|um2accipe|re 

gaujdeas; 
Verum^enim | vero3d|demum | iuvat, || si quem^ael quomst 

facelre^is benejfacit. (Ter., Ad,<t lines 254, 255.) 

* Written as two Unetu 
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Cf.inEnglish:* — 

On Linden, when the son was low. 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. (Campbell.) 

NOTS. Iambic measures are sometimes regarded as trochaic measures 
with anaomsis, and may then be expressed musically as f ollows : — 

Senarins: — 

nrprrirprri run 

Septenaiins: — 

Pirfrrirprinrrrpirpi 

Octonarins: — 

wl -^ w/ —V I -^ V — Iw I "^w/ — w I -^v —A 

PirprnrfriPirfrrirrri 

627. The pure iambic trimeter (i. e., without any 
resolutions or substitutions) is first found in Catullus. 
Thus: — 

Phase|ln8 iljle, I quern | yide|tb, ho|spites 

Ait I fub|se || najvium | celer|rimus. (Catull., 4.) 

628. The choliambic f measure is an iambic trimeter 
with a trochee for the last foot. Thus : — 

as: — 

Miser | Catnljle jj delsinas | inep|tare 

Et quod I vides | peris |se || per|ditum | ducas. (CatuU., 8.) 

a. The choliambic may also be represented metrically 
thus : — 

* Written as two lines. 

t J. e., lame iambic. It is also called SOAZOK (hobbling). 
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629. The iambic dimeter (catalectic) is found in the 

later tragedies. It is also caUed the Anacreontic^ and is 

used strophically. Thus : — 

Ut ti|grb orjba gnajtis. (Sen., Med., 863.) 

NoTB. Other iambic measures occasionally occur, chiefly as parts of 
strophes or as single lines, especially the dimeter acataleetio (qnatemariiis) 
and trimeter catalectic. See 650 ff. 

Anapaestic, Bacchiac, and Cretio Metres. 
Anapaestic, bacchiac, and cretic measures are mostly confined 
to the early comedy writers (especially Plaatus) and the later 
tragic poets. The common forms are as follows : — 



630. In anapaestic verse a spondee, a dactyl, or a pro- 
celeusmatic may be substituted for an anapaest. There is 
a regular break after the fourth foot in the septenarius 
and octonarius. • 

(1.) Septenarius. 
Quid ais ? | viro me | male male | nuptam. || Satin aujdls qnae^il-l 

lie loqui|tur ? 
Satis. Si I 8apiam,3hinc | intro3abe|am,3abi mihi || bene sit.) 
Mane: male^elrit poti|us. (Plant., Menaech,, 602, 603.) 

Cf . m EngKsh : * — 

Not a dram was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

(Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore.) 
(2.) Octonarius. 
Mille mojdis amor | ignojrandust, || procul abhijbendust | 

atque^aplstandust ; 
Nam quf^in a|morem | praecipijtavit, H peius pe|rit quasi | saxo | 
saliat. (Haut., Trin., lines 264, 265.) 

* Written in two lines. 
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Cf. in English:* — 

The mistletoe hung in the castle hall. 
And the holly hranch shone on the old oak wall ; 
' The haron's retainers were blithe and gay, 
Keeping their Christmas holiday. 

(See Wadham's Versification, p. 65.) 

(3.) Dimeter acatalectic (quaternarius). 

Haec ego | qaom cam2ani|mo meo | reputo 
Ubi quPe|get, quam | preti sit | parvl 
Apagej^amor, I te, n5n | places : nil | te^ntor* 

(Plaut, Trin., Unes 256-258.) 

Cf . in English : * — 

'T is the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone. (T. Moore.) 

(4.) Dimeter catalectic (paroemiac). 

Quam^hic rem | gerat ani{mum2adyor|tam. 

(Raut., Trin., line 843.) 

Note. Other varieties also occnr, as the trimeter catalectic and the 
tnonometer. This last, like the paroemiac, is used mostly as the last line of 
a series of longer anapaestic yeises. 

Baoftlriao and Oratlo HetoM. 

631. i. In bacchiac and cretic measures either (but not 
both) of the long syllables may be resolved, or a molossus 
( ) may be substituted. 

ii. The tetrameter is the most usual variety in each 
of these measures. A break is most common after the 
second foot. Thus : — 

(1.) Bacchiac tetrameter. [Ictus w-^ -] 

Adcurajte^agatur, I docte^et dijligenter, 
Tanta^inceplta res est : || hand somnijculose^hoc 

* Written in two Unas. 
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Agendumst. I Ero^tit me | voles es|se. SperS, 
Nam tu nunc | vides pro | tuo cajro capite 
Carum^offerjre me meum | caput vi|litati. 

(Plant, Capt., lines 226-230.) 

(2.) Cretic tetrameter. [Ictus ^ v -] 

Copiast, I atque^ea || facitis nos | conpotes, 
Secede^huc ( nunciam, || si vide|tur, procul, 
Ne^arbitri | dicta nolstra^arbitralri queant 
Neu permajnet palam^haec I nostra fal|lacia. 

"(Plant, Capt., Hues 217-220.) 

a. The last foot is often incomplete (tetrameter catalectic) ; 
as: — 

Meo modo^et | moribus | vivito3an|t3quIs. 

(Plant, Trin., line 295.) 

NoTB. In comedy ihe iambic senarius is used for the scenes of spoken 
dialogue ; the iambic septenarias and octonarins and the trochaic septa- 
narins are used in more or less long passages, which were deliyered as 
recitcUive with musical accompaniment. The trochaic octonarius, the 
anapaestic, bacchiac, cretic, and the shorter trochaic and iambic measures 
are used for strophic groups of lines (called CAimoA) which were regularly 
song to music. 

Chonambio and lonio Metres. 

632. The choriambic tetrameter is occasionally 
found. [Ictus ^ V w -^] Thus : — 

Qmne nemus | cum fluviis | omne canat | profundum. 

(Claud., Nupt Hon,y ii., 4.) 
Note. Many of the logaoedic measures (see 643) are sometimes scanned 
as choriambic. 

633. The lesser Ionic verse is found in one ode of 
Horace. [Ictus v ^ -^ -] A strophe consists of ten feet. 
Thus : — 

Miserarum^est | neque^auiori | dare ludum | neque dulcX 

Mala vino^aut | lavere^aut exjanimari 

Metuentes | patruae ver|bera linguae. (Hor., Oe^., iii., 12.) 
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634. The 6BEATER Ionic (^Sotadean) was used by En- 
mus, Martial, and others. [Ictus 2 . v v] 

a. The early poets use double trochees and other equivalent 
feet instead of the Ionic, and resolve a long syllable of the 
Ionic freely, but Martial and the later poets confine themselves 
chiefly to one resolution in a verse, and use only the double 
trochee as a substitution. Thus : — 

Nam quam varia | sint genera po|ematorum, | Balbl, 
Quamque longe | distlncta^alila^ab alils sis, | nosce. 

(Ace, Didasc.) 

Has, cum gemijna compede, | dedicat ca|tenas, 
Saturne, ti|b! Zoilus, | anulos pri|ores. (Martial.) 

Peculiabities of Eably Veesification. 

Besides the feeble force of s in early prosody (see 609, 1, d)j 
the following points should be noted : — 

635. The originally long quantity of cei*tain final sylla- 
bles, which afterwards became short, was sometimes 
retained. So — 

(1.) -es (gen. -itis) ; as, superstes. 
(2.) -or (gen. -oris) ; as, soror. 

(3.) Verb endings in -r, -s, -t ; as, regredior, augedtj fiieris, 
monuit. 

a. These irregularities occur chiefly in Plautus. 

Note. The final a of the feminine singular in nouns and adjeotiyes of 
the first declension has also often been measured long in early Latin veise ; 
as, episttdaf bond ; but many of the best authorities now deny this quantity. 

636. Words of two syllables, with the first syllable 
short, often shorten a long final vowel; as, novi6\ levl; 

a. This shortening is particularly common before a syllable 
which has the verse accent ; as, dar^ mi. 

* This is due to the influence of the word-accent. It is much easier 
after a short accented syllable to pronounce a final vowel short than long. 
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637. Other long syllables are not infrequently short- 
ened when they stand after a short syllable * and before a 
syllable which has the verse accent; as, 7ieg&t Phafnium ; 
vel 6ociditd ; sen}Sotutem. 

638. Also after a short monosyllable which has the 
verse accent, a syllable may be shortened. Thus : sed Id 
guod ; quidlBtuc; ddlpsam, 

a. So, too, the second syllable of a word of several syllables, 
if the first is short and has the verse accent ; as, v6i^£mjtate. 

639. Monosyllables ending in a long vowel (or -m) 
are often employed before a vowel as the thesis of a foot, 
being shortened instead of elided. Thus : qui aget ; nS 
agds ; quam ego. 

640. Vowels which ordinarily make a syllable of their 
own are often run together with a following vowel (even 
though h intervene), thus making one syllable of two. 
This is called synizesis or synaeresis. Thus : antehac^ 
mham {aihas^ etc., always), meus^ tuus^ fuisse. (Cf. 
609, 2.) 

641. Doubled consonants were not regularly written 
(or sounded) in the time of Plautus, and thus words like 
ilhy immo^ quippe^ are used by him with the first syllable 
short. 

a, Ennius first wrote doubled consonants regularly ; and his 
contemporary Terence rarely neglects their effect upon the quan- 
tity of a syllable ; when he does so, it is almost always at the 
beginning of an iambic verse. 

h. Before the combination, mute and liquid, short vowels 
always retain their natural (short) quantity in Plautus and 
Terenc^B ; as, sScr*, inp^^tro, 

* Whether in the same word or not. In words of more than two syUa- 
bles, however, only the first two syllables seem to suffer this shortening. 
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Satumian Verse. 

Note. The earliest Latin verse was not, like the verses 
already treated, an imitation of the Greek, bat a product of 
Italian soil. It is called Saturnian verse. Scholars are not 
agreed as to certain important points in its character, but it is 
generally admitted that the accent (ictus) has much more promi- 
nence as compared with quantity than in the Greek metres. 

642. Saturnian verse consists of two half verses with 
a break between them, on the following scheme (iambic 
dimeter catalectic + trochaic tripody) : — 

Thus: — 

Dabunt | malum | Metel|li I Naevi|o po|etae. 

Corne|lius | Luci|u8 || Scipijo Bar|batus 

Gnaevod | patre | prognajtus || fortis | vir sapi|ensque 

Quoins I forma | virtu jtei || parisu|m5|fuit. 

Cf . in English : — 

The king was in the parlor, counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey. 

a. It is perhaps best to consider the last syllable of each half 
verse an accented one.* Thus : — 

^2 y^l y^l 1 II 1^ 1^ If. 

Note 1. The jSatnmian is found chiefly in inscriptions. "Biatus is 
allowed hetween the two halves of the verse. The unaccented parts 
(arses) of the verse consist of a long syllable or a short syllable or two 
short syllables. Sometimes an arsis disappears, as in the last foot but one 
in the last line above. The accented parts (theses) must be either one long 
syllable or two short syllables. Alliteration is common. 

Note 2. Another view now frequently held is that of O. Keller, that 
" quantity " has nothing to do with the metre, and that the accent coin- 

* See Westphal, Gr, Metrik, ii., 42, and R. Klotz, Jahresber, 188S^ 
p. 823. 
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cides always with the word-accent. Each half Terse always begins then 
with an accent.* Thus : — 

Ddhont m4Litm Met^lli H Na^vio iK>^tae. 
Between the second accented syllable and the third, two nnaecented syl- 
lables always occur ; in other cases generally only one unaccented syllable. 
There are always three accented syllables in the first half verse, generally 
three in the second ; sometimes, howeyer, only two in the second, and then 
usually an unaccented syllable before that half yerse (anacrusis). The 
anris eyen of the laat foot ocoasionaUy consists of two syllables. 

Logaoedio Verse. 

643. Logaoedio verse is a name given to a kind of 
verse consisting of dactyls and trochees (chiefly irrational), 
from the resemblance to prose caused by slight inequalities 
in the time of the feet (from Aoyos and ootSi}, prose-song). 

a. The irrational trochee (or spondee) is thus represented : 
- > ; or musically, f ^* ; the irrational dactyl is called a cyclic 

dactyl, and represented thus : -vv, or musically, ff ff > ^^ 
nearly ^z* ^ p. 

644. Logaoedio lines consist almost always of one dac- 
tyl and two, three, or four trochees. The dactyl occupies 
any foot but the last.t Thus : — 

Logaoedic Dipody -w -^ (Adonic) 

Logaoedic Tripody -vv -w -^ (1st Pherecratic) 

-w -ww -V (2d Pherecratic) 

Logaoedic Tetrapody -wv -w -w -w (1st Glyconic) 

-V -ww -w -w (2d Glyconic) 

-w -w -vw -w (3d Glyconic) 

Logaoedic Pentapody -V -^ -w -v -v (Lesser Sapphic) 

-w -vw -w -w -V (Phalaecian) 
a. These lines are used, either as complete in themselves or 
combined into longer lines, to make various forms of (chiefly 
strophic) verse, as in the following sections. 

* See O. Keller, Der Saturnische Vers als rhythmisch enoiesen. 
t One logaoedio tetrapody occurs with two dactyls, the lesser Alcaic, 
thus : "v V "V w/ — w/ — w 
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H«trM of HflraM and Oatnllui. 

645. The Asclepiadean verse is used in five varie- 
ties, as follows : — 

(1.) Lesseb (or 1st) Asclepiadean (2d Pherecratic -[- Is* 
Pherecratic). [Not strophic] vThus: — 

ormusicaUy: f f 1 P' 5 ^ f | P* 5 ^ T ^iT ^| 

Maece|nas atajvls || edite | regi|bus. (Hor., Oc/., i., 1.) 

Horace, Odes, i, 1 ; iii., 30; iy., 8. 

KoTB. It -will be seen that the last foot of the first half of the line 
consists of one long syllable protracted into the time of three short ones 
(cf. 613, a), and that the last foot in the line contains a rest. Similar 
phenomena of course occur in the other logaoedic verses g^ven below. 

(2.) Second Asclepiadeant (three lesser Asclepiadean lines 
followed by a second Glyconic). [Strophic] Thus : — 

!> A/v lt||A/v -^v UA 

J-> A/v l^llA/v -^v UA 

1> A/v l^lJA/v -^v uA 
-^> Ajsj -^w uA 

The last verse is mnsicallj : [ T*! T* K T | I Ml "^ I 
Scribe I ris Vari|o || fortis et | hosti{am 
Victor, I Maeoniji || carminis | ali|ta, 
Quam rem | cumque fejrox || navibus | ant e|ques 
Miles I te duce | ges8e|rit. 
Horace, Odes, i., 6, 15, 24, 33; ii., 12; in., 10, 16; iy., 5, 12. 
(3.) Third Asclepiadean (second Glyconic alternating with 
a lesser Asclepiadean). [Strophic] Thus : — 
-£ > Aj s^ -^w uA 
1> A/w 1^ II A/v -^w UA 

Sic te I diva pojtens Cyjpri 
Sic frajtres Helejnae, jj lucida | side|ra, 

Vento I rumque re | gat pa | ter 
Obstricjtis alijis || praeter I|apy|ga. 
Horace, Odes, L, 3, 13, 19, 36 ; in., 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; iv., 1, 3. 
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(4.) Fourth AscLEPLa)EAN (first two lines lesser Asclepi- 
adean, third line 2d Pherecratic, fourth line 2d Glyconic). 
[Strophic] Thus: — 

i> A^w 1^ II A^w -^w qa 

i> A^w i^llA^w -^w qa 

•^> A/w \L qA 

•^> Ay>W -^w OA 

The last two lines are, musically : 

Quis muljta gracijlis jj te puer | in ro|s& 
Ferfujsus liquijdis || urget o|dori|bus 
Grato, IPyrrha, sub | anjtro ? 
Cui flajvam relijgas co|mam. 
Horace, Odes, i., 5, 14, 21, 23 ; iii, 7, 13 ; iv., 13. 
(5.) Greater (or 5th) Asclepiadean (2d Pherecratic + 
Adonic + Ist Pherecratic). [Not atrophic] Thus : — 

^> A^w l^llA^w I^IIA^w -^w qa 

Tu ne I quaesielris, || scire nejfas, H quern mihi, | quern tijbi. 
Horace, Odes, i., 11, 18; iv., 10; CatuUus, 30. 

646. The Sapphic strophe is used in two varieties, as 
follows : — 

(1.) Lesser Sapphic (first three lines lesser Sapphic, fourth 
line Adonic). Thus : — 

•^w -^> A/w -^w -^^ 

lyj 1> A/w -^w -^^ 

•^v •^> A/w -^w -^^ 

A.W J-^ 

o' rrirrir-^rirrifp . 

Note. There is usually a caesura after the long syllable of the dactyl. 
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lam sa|tis ter|i!8 J nivis | atqae | dlrae 
Grandijiiis ml|8it H pater | et rajbente 
Dextejra sajcras || iacu|latas | arcSi 
Terruitj urbem. 

Cf . in English : — 

All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 
Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 

(Swinburne's Sapphics,) 

Horace, Odes, i., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; ii., 2, 4, 6,8, 10, 16 ; 
iii., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27 ; iv., 2, 6, 11 ; and the Carm, 8aec,; Catullus, 
11,51. 

Note 1. Catullus, in the only two poems which he wrote in the Sapphic 
metre, differs from Horace in occasionally using^ a recU trochee in the second 
foot, and in sometimes neglecting the caesura, or putting it between the 
short syllables of the dactyl. 

Note 2. The last two lines are occasionally run together by both Horace 
and Catullus ; as : -^ 

Labiltur rlpa || loye i non prolbante^n- 

xorius I anmis. (Hor., Od,j i., 2, lines 19-20.) 

Note 3. The Sapphic line is sometimes divided as follows : — 

orfrirr-iiJ-snrrinr^i 

(2.) Greater Sapphic (1st Pherecratic [Aristophanic] alter- 
nating with a greater Sapphic line (i. e., 3d Glyconic -|- Is* 
Pherecratic). Thus : — 

A/ w -^ w ^ O A 
^v -^> A/w l^llA/v -^w It qA 

- r^firnrir*'! 
rnrr-ir^nrir-fnrfinn 

Lj^dia I die per { omjnes 

Te dejos o|ro Syba|rin || cur propejres a|man|do. 

H<nace, Odes, i. 8. 
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647. The Alcaic strophe * consists of two greater Al- 
caic lines ({. e., lesser Sapphic lines, catalectic with ana- 
crusis), a trochaic dimeter with anacrusis, and a lesser 
Alcaic. Thus : — 

Q\ -^v -^> A/w -^v QA 
Ci ^v •^> -^v •^> 

« nrnfp'i^-snrnr- 
nrnrp-irsPirrir-' 
rirPirnrnrr- 

Yijdes ut | alta | stet nive | caiidi|dum 
Sojracte, | nee iam | 8U8tine|ant o|nus 
Siljvae la|boran|te8, ge|luqae 
flumina | constite{rint a|cuto. 
Cf. in English : — 

O mighty-moaih'd inventor of harmonies, 
O skill'd to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

(Tennyson's Ode to MiUon.) 

Horace, Odes, i., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; ii., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; iii., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; iv., 4, 9, 14, 15. 

648. The Gltconic-pherecratic verse is used in two 
forms by Catullus, as follows : — 

(1.) A strophic form (consisting of three, or four, 2d Gly- 
conic verses and one 2d Pherecratic). Thus : — 

•^ V A^ w "^ w —A 

•^ V Ai/ w -^ w —A 

•^ V "^i/ V "^ V —A 

^v Ajyj \i. -A 

* Also called the Horatian stanza, because Horace uses it more than 
any of the other los^aoedic verses. 
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I^a|nae sumus | in fijdS 
Puel|lae^et pue|ri3inte|gri : 
I^a{nam pue|ri2inte{gri 

Fuel|laeque ca|na|mus. (Catall., 34.) 

Nil po|test sine | te Ve|nas, 
Fama { quod bona | compro|bet, 
Commo|di capejreTat pojtest 
Te yo|lente. Quis | huic de|o 

Compajrarier | an | sit? (Catoll., 61.) 

Catullus, 34, 61. 

Note. The fiist foot is usually a trochee, but sometimes a spondee, or 
eyen (as in the first strophe above) an iambus. Cf . Greek usa^. One 
Terse (61, 25) has a spondee instead of the dactyl. 

(2.) A form not strophic, called the Priapean verse, in 
which the Glyconic and Pherecratic make together a single 
line. Thus : — 

73 Co I Ionia, | quae cujpis || ponte | ludere | lonjgo. 
Catullus, 17. 

649. The Phalaecian verse (hendecasyllahle) is a 
logaoedic pentapody with dactyl in the second place. 
Thus: — 

Cui do|no lepi|dum no|vum li|hellum. 
Cf . in English : 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus. 

(Tennyson's ffendecasyllabics.) 

Catullus, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58,58b. 

Note. The first foot is ocoasioDally a real trochee, or eyen an iambus. 
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Other kinds of verse (not logaoedic) are used by Horace or 
Catullus as follows : — 

Straiiblo Metros* 

650. The HiPPONACTEAN strophe consists of a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic alternating with an iambic trimeter 
catalectic. Thus : — 

jsl V- o||-^ w- w-^ i^A 

Non e|bur nelque^aurelum 
Mea I reni|det||in|domo | lacu|nar. 
Horace, Odes^ ii., 18. 

651. The Pythiambic strophe consists of a dactylic 
hexameter alternating with an iambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Thus: — 

^1 V- O-^ wU 

Mollis in|ertia | cur || tan|tam dif |fuderit | Imis 
Obli I vio I nem sen | sibus. 
Horace, Ep., 14, 15. 

652. The 2d Pythiambic strophe consists of a dac- 
tylic hexameter alternating with a pure iambic trimeter 
(acatalectic). Thus : — 

X, vv -^ vw; "^ II \Jv -^ vJv "^ w -^ O 
v^ w— w||-^ w— w-^ wU 

Altera | iam teri|tur || bel|ll8 ci|vilibus j aetas, 
Suis I et i|psa || Ro|ma vi|ribus | ruit. 
Horace, Ep.^ 16. 

653. The Iambic strophe consists of an iambic tri- 
meter alternating with an iambic dimeter. Thus : — 

C-t ^^ w||-^ w— U-^ vw 

^1 V- W-^ WW 

Ibis I LibuT{nis || injter aljta najvium, 
Ami|ce, pro|pugna|cula. 
Horace, Ep.,\, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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654. The Abchilochian strophe occurs in four forms, 
as follows : — 

(1.) 1st Abchilochian (see 617). 

Horace, OdeSy iv., 7. 

(2.) 2d Archilochian (consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
alternating with a so-called iambelic line [t. e,, an iambic dime- 
ter -|- a dactyhc penthemimeris]). Thus : — 

QX w— O*^ V— II "^ww -^ \j \j O 

Horrida | tempejstas || caejlum con{traxit, et | imbres 

NiTeajque de|ducunt | lovem ; || nunc mare, | nunc silu|ae. 
Horace, Ep,, 13. 

(3.) 3d Archilochian (consisting of an iambic trimeter and 
a so-called elegiambic line [i. e., a dactylic penthemimeris -j- a^ 
iambic dimeter]). Thus : — 

w-^ V— wlj"^ w— w*^ wO 
^w -^w -^li W^ V— v^ vO 

Petti, I nihil | me || 8ic|ut an|tea | iuTat 
Scriberej yersicu|los || amo|re perjcursum | gravi. 
Horace, Ep,, 11. 

(4.) 4th Archilochian (consisting of a greater Archilo- 
chian [i, e., a dactylic tetrameter -f- a trochaic tripody] alter- 
nating with an iambic trimeter catalectic). Thus : — 

Solvitur I acris hi {ems jj grajta vice jj veris | et Falvonl, 
Trahunt|que sic|cas || ma|chinae | carijnas. 
Horace, Odes, L, 4. 

655. Alcmanian strophe. (See 616.) 

Horace, Odes, i., 7, 28; Ep,, 12. 

656. Lesser Ionic strophe [Ionic a minore]. (See 
633.) 

Horace, Odes, iiL, 12. 
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K«trM Hot Stn^lilo. 

657. The Galliambic metre is a lesser Ionic tetra- 
meter, employed by Catullus with various irregularities. 
The scheme is as follows : — 

Saper alta | vectus Attis || celeri ra|te maria. 

CatnUus, 63. 

Note 1. The first two Ionic feet always suffer anaclasis, so called, t. e , 
two trochees are snbstitnted for the last two (long) syUahles of the first and 
the first two (short) of the second. Thus, instead of^^ .£— I^v -^-. 
is read ^^ ^n^I.^ -^ ~* An irregular anaclasis takes place in the 
second two Ionic feet (see the scheme). 

Note 2. For the (apparent) pyrrhic thus resulting at the heginning of 
each half of the verse may he substituted a spondee or a proceleusmatic ; 
for the first pyrrhic, also a tribrach. 

Note 3. The variation of the ictus from the ordinary ictus of the lesser 
Ionic foot should be observed, as given in the scheme above. 

658. The following measures, already treated, are also 
-used: — 

(1.) Pure TAMBic TRiMETEB. (See 627.) 
Horace, Ep., 17 ; CatuUus, 4, 29, 52.* 

(2.) Choliambic. (See 628.) 
Catullus, 8, 22, 31, 37, 39, 44, 59, 60. 

(3.) Iambic septenabius. (See 625.) 
Catullus, 25. 

(4.) Dactylic hexameteb. (See 614.) 
Horace, Satires and Epistles; Catullus, 62, 64. 

(5.) Elegiac. (See 616.) 

CatuUus, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 6&-116. 

Note. The spondee may be used instead of an iambus in the metres 
treated in 650-658 only in the first and third feet, as a rule. In the 
iambic strophe, the 3d Archilochian, and the choliambic, resolution is occa- 
sionally employed. The trochaic lines or part lines admit no substitutions 
or resolutions. The iambic alternate line in the second Pythiambic strophe 
is also &pure line (t. e., has only the iambus). 

* This quatrain, however, has spondees in the first and third feet of two 
of the lines. 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGUBES. 

KoTS. Most of the technical tenuji used to name the so-called fiousbs 
OF SPEECH have now gone out of use,* but the following are still met 
with often enough to make it worth while to define them briefly. 

659. (1.) Allite&ation is the repetition of words or sylla- 
bles beginning with the same letter (or sound) ; as : — 

Tite, tute, Tatty tibt tanta, tyraniw, tulistl (Ennius apud 
Cornif., Ehet, 4, 18). 

(2.) Amphibolia is the use of equivocal words or construc- 
tions ; as : — 

GaUus = "a Gaul " or "a cock ; " aw te, Aeacidd, Ro- 
xnanos vincere posse, I say that you, O son of Aeacus, the 
Romans can conquer (Enn., apud Cic, Div,, ii., 56, 116). 

(3.) Anacoluthon is a disagreement in construction between 
the latter and the earlier part of a sentence ; as : — 

Nam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde aZiquis obiecttts lahos, 
omne quod est interea tempus, priusqtcam id rescltum est, 
luor5 est, for [to] all of us upon whom some hardship is 
hurled from some quarter, the intervening time before we dis- 
cover it is so much gain (Ter.). 

The anacoluthon could be avoided by using either nos am/ties 
. . . lucro habemus, or n5bis omnibus . . . lucro est. 

(4.) Anaphora is the repetition of a word or of correspond- 
ing words, in the same order in successive clauses or sentences ; 
as: — 

Nihilne te noctumum pmesidium palatl, nihil urhis vigi- 
ItaCy nihil timer popull . . . mdverunt ? have the guarding of 

* A few have become so common as applied to English also that they 
need no special mention. 
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tiie Palatine by night, the patrol of the city, the fear of the 
people, produced no effect upon you ? (Cic, in Cat., L) Cf. 
also 598, 1. 

(5.) Antithesis is the placing of different words or senti- 
ments in contrast ; as : — 

Caesax beneficiis dc munificentia magnus habebatur ; 
integritate vitae Cat5, Caesar was thought great for his 
favors and generosity, Cato for the purity of his life (Sail., Cat.y 
54, 2). Cf. also 698. 

(6.) Apocope is the omission of a letter or syllable at the 
end of a word ; as, men' for rriene, Cf. abo 63, ii. 

(7.) Apostrophe is the turning off from the course of the sub- 
ject, to address some absent person or personified thing ; as : — 

Quid non mortdlia pectora c5gis, aurl sacra fames ? what 
dost thou not drive the heart of man to do, accursed hunger for 
gold? (Verg., Ae,, iii., 66). 

(8.) AsTjjfDETON is the omission of the connective between 
words or sentences ; as : — 

Abiit, excessit, evdsit, erupit (Cic, Cat,^ ii., 1, l). 

(9.) Babbabism is the use of a foreign word, or a violation 
of spelling or the rules of word-formation or metre in the use 
of a word ; as, rigorosus for rigidus, 

(10.) Chiasmus is the placing of corresponding words in op- 
posite orders in successive clauses or sentences. See the exam- 
ple under Antithesis above, and cf. also 698, 2. 

(11.) Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, 
cogo for co-ago ; nil for nihil. 

(12.) Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, quid mvZta ? (sc. dicam) ; ad Dianas (sc. aedem). 

(13.) Epanalepsis is a return to the subject by the repeti- 
tion of a word or sentence after interrupting words or clauses. 
(See Verg., Georg,, ii., lines 4-7.) 

(14.) Hendiadts is the expression of an idea by two con- 
nected nouns instead of a noun modified by an adjective or a 
genitive ; as : — 

Pateris IWamys et aur5 (for pateiis aureis), we pour a 
libation from golden bowls (Verg., Gear,, ii., 192). 
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(15.) Hypallage is an interchange of constnictions ; as : — 

In nova /er^ anirmis matat&s dicere f5rm§B corpora (for 
corpora mutata in novas fdrmas), my mind leads me to tell 
of bodies changed into new shapes (Ovid, M., L, 1). 

(16.) Hyperbaton is the displacement of a word from its 
connection in a clause or sentence ; as : — 

Ut ulla intermlssio fiat offici (instead of ut uUa intermts- 
sio offici fiat) (Cic, Am., 2, 8). 

(17.) Hyperbole is the exaggeration or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth ; as : — 

Ipse arduTis alta^iue pulsat sidera, towering he stands and 
strikes the stars on high (Verg., Ae., iii., 619). 

(18.) Hysteron proteron is a reversal of the natural order 
of the sense ; as : — 

Moriamur et in media arma rudmiiSy let us die and rush 
into the midst of the battle (Verg., Ae., ii., 353). 

(19.) Litotes is a mode of assertion by denying the con- 
trary ; as, nOn laudo = I blame ; nd7i innoxia verba = harmful 
words. 

(20.) Metathesis is the transposition of letters in a word ; 
as, cenio beside cretus. Cf. also 72. 

(21.) Metonvthy is the substitution of the name of one thing 
for another to which it has a certain relation, as the cause for 
the effect, the sign for the thing signified, etc. Thus : — 

Fruges Cererem appellamus, vlnum autem Liberam, we 
call the crops Ceres and wine Bacchus (Cic, N. 2>., ii., 23, 60) ; 
cedant arma togae, let arms yield to the toga [i. e., war to 
peace] (Cic, Foet frag.). 

(22.) Oxymoron is the union of words of contrary meanings 
in such a way as to produce a seeming contradiction ; as : — 

Concordia discors ; cum taoent, clamant. 

(23.) Paronomasia is a play upon the similarity of sound 
between words ; as : — 

Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimua (Plant., Cist., i., 1, 
70) ; clvem bonarum artium, bonarum partium (Cic). 
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(24.) Periphrasis is another name for circomlocution ; as, 
tenerl fetus ovium, tender offspring of sheep (for dgnl, 
lambs). 

(25.) Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessary 
to convey the meaning ; as : — 

Sic ore locuta est (Verg., Ae,, i., 614). 

(26.) Prolepsis is the anticipation of an idea before it ap- 
pears; as: — 

Fugaces terrere eqvds, to frighten the horses so as to make 
them flee (of. Hor., Od., ii., 1, 19). 

(27.) Prosopopceia is another name for personification ; 
as : — 

Virtus intdminatis fidget hondribtcs, true merit shines with 
unsullied honors (Hor., Od,, iii., 2, 17). 

(28.) Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, — 
Venus pulcher (for pulchra) ; v5s (for vobis) invidemus. 

(29.) Syncope is the omission of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as, asprls for asperis, Cf. also 63, i. 

(30.) Synecdoche is the use of the whole for a part, the 
genus for the species, the singular for the plural, the material 
for the thing made, or the opposites of these ; as, tectum for 
domus ; fontem for aqu^m, 

(31.) Tautology is the repetition of an idea in different 
words ; as : — 

lam vos aciem et proelia et hostem poscitis, now you de- 
mand the battle line, the fight, the foe (Sil.). 

(32.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a word ; as : — 

Septem subiecta tridni gens, a people dwelling in the far 
north (Verg., Geor., iii., 381) ; qua.e me oumque vacant ter- 
ras, whatever lands caU me (Verg., Ae., i., 610). 

(33.) Zeugma is the use of a word in two or more expres- 
sions, when it is strictly applicable to only one of them ; as : — 

Pacem an heUum gerens, waging peace or war ? (gerere not 
being a word which strictly applies to pax) ; sempeme in san- 
guine, f err5, fuga versdhimur ? 
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MODES OF RECKONING. 

Time. 

660. (1.) The Roman day was reckoned from sunrise to sun- 
set, and this time was always divided into twelve hours (horde). 
The night, reckoned from sunset to sunrise, was also divided into 
twelve hours. Therefore the hours were not of a fixed length, 
as with us, but varied with the season of the year. At the equi- 
noxes they had, like our hours, a uniform length of sixty minutes 
each. Between the vernal and the autumnal equinox the hours 
of daylight were more than sixty minutes long ; between the 
autumnal and the vernal equinox, less than sixty minutes. 

Note 1. In camp, the night -was also divided into fonr watches (vigUiae) 
of three (Roman) horns each, the second ending at midni^^t and the fourth 
at sunrise. 

(2.) In early times the Roman year began with March, and 
the names Quinctllis (July), SeoctUis (August), September, etc., 
indicated the distance of these months from the beginning of the 
year. The number of days in the year was 355, divided be- 
tween the months as follows : March, May, July, and October, 
31 each ; February, 28 ; and the others, 29 each. Every other 
year the Pontifices might put in an extra month after the 23d 
of February. 

(3.) In 46 B. c. Julius Caesar reformed the calendar, putting 
it upon its present basis.* In leap-year, February 24th was 
counted twice. Hence the name Bissextile for leap-year (Feb- 
ruary 24th being the sixth day before the first of March). The 
names Quinctllis and Sextllis were afterwards changed to 
Julius and Augustus, in honor of Caesar and his grand-nephew. 

(4.) The Romans counted their days backwards from three 
fixed points in each month : the Calends f (Kalendae), i. e., 

♦ Except for the slight change introduced by Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1582 by which the closing year of a century (1700, 1800, 1900, etc.) is not 
counted as leap-year, unless its number is divisible by 400 (1600, 2000, etc.). 

t So called because the priests then announced the new moon. (Cf . co- 
lare.) 
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the first of the month ; the Ides * (Idus), t. 6., the ISth of most 
months, but the 15th of March, May, July, and October ; and the 
Nones t {Nonae), L e., the 5th, except in March, May, July and 
October, when it is the 7th. Therefore : 

a. To reduce a Latin date to English terms : — 

i. If reckoned from the Calends, add two to the number of 
days in the preceding mouth, and subtract the given date. 

ii. Otherwise, add one to the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fall, and subtract the given date. 
Thus: — 

XV Kal. Quinct. = 30 + 2 — 15 = 17th of June. 
IV Non. Ian. = 5-}-l — 4 = 2d of January. 
VlIdusMaias =15 + 1— 6= 10th of May. 

b. To reduce an English date to Latin terms : — 

i. If later than the Ides of a given month, add two to the 
number of days in the month, and subtract the date. 

ii. Otherwise, add one to the day on which the Ides or Nones 
fall in the given month, and subtract the date. 
Thus: — 

April 3d = 5 + 1— 3 = 111 Non. ApriL 
Dec. 10th = 13 + 1 — 10 = I V Id. Dec. 
Aug. 22d = 81 + 2 — 22 = XI Kal. Sept. 

NoTB 1. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides is called pridii 
KcUenddSj NondSj or Idus. The Romans in reckomng coanted both the 
starting-point and the day arrived at ; therefore they had no die secundo 
Kcdenddsj etc., but the second day before the Calends was die tertio Kal., 
and similarly with regard to the Nones and Ides. 

Note 2. In leap-year the 24th of February was called dies bisextus^ as 
the year was called annus biseitus. Sometimes both the 24th and 25th 
were called VI Kal. Mart. 

Note 3. Before the year 46 b. c. the number of days in the months of 
the old year should, strictly, be taken in transferring dates, not the number 
of days in our months ; and that makes the problem much more complicated. 

(5.) The Romans indicated the year officially hy the names 
of its consuls. The Roman authors, however, sometimes reck- 
oned years from the founding of Rome (753 b. c.).^ 

* The time of full moon. 

t By Roman reckoning, the ninth day before the Ides. 

} Indicated thus : A. u. c. (i. e., anno urbis conditae). 
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a. To reduce a year thus reckoned to English terms : — 
i. If the number is less than 754, subtract it from 754, and 
the result gives the year b. c. 

ii. If greater than 753, subtract 753 from it, and the result 
is the corresponding year of our era. 
Thus: — 

A. u. c. 684 = 754 — 684 = 70 b. o. 
A. u. c. 767 = 767 — 753 = a. d; 14. 

h. To reduce a date b. c. or A. D. to the equivalent A. u. c. 

i. If the year is b. c, subtract the number from 754. 

ii. If the year is A. d., add the number to 753. 

Thus : — 

105 B. c. = 754 — 105 = A. u. c. 649. 
A. D. 115 = 753 -f 115 = A u. c. 868. 

(6.) The Romans divided the year into festival dajrs or holi- 
days {dies festl) and non-festival or working days {dies pro- 
festl). They also distinguished as dies fasti the days on which 
it was lawful to hold court, calling other days dies nefasti.* 

Note 1. Besides yarious festivals celebrated upon special occasions, 
sach as the ludi mdgni (great games) and the ludi saectddres (centennial 
games), the Romans had several stated festivals occurring at fixed times in 
the year. The most important are the following : — 

Lupercdlia, Feb. 15; Quirindlia, Feb. 17; Quinqudtrus (Festival of 
Minerva), March 19-23; Ludi Megcdenses (Megalensia)^ April 4-10; 
Panlia or Palilia, April 21 ; Ludi Flordles (Flordlia), April 28-May 3 ; 
Ludi ApoIUndreSy July 6-13 ; Neptundlia, July 23 ; Consudlia, Aug. 21 
and Dec. 15; Ludi JSomani, Sept. 4-19; Ludi Capitolim, Oct. 15; Ludi 
Plebei, Nov. 4-17; Sdturndlia, Dec. 17-23. 

The anniversaries of the defeat at Lake Trasnmennus (June 28) and the 
defeat by the Cimbri in 105 b. c. (Oct. 6) were known as- dies dtri (black 
days). 

Note 2. In the late empire, when the division of the month into weeks 
was introduced at Rome, the days were named as follows : — 

Sunday = <fie« Solis ; Monday = c?te« Lunae; Twead&j = dies Mdrtis; 
Wednesday = dies Mercurii ; Thursday = dies lovis ; Friday = dies Vene- 
ris ; Saturday = dies Sdturnu Sunday is also called dies dominica (i. c, 
the Lord's day). 

* For a complete calendar of special days, see Preller's BdnUsche Mytho' 
logie^ pp. 797 ff. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

661. The following table shows the correspondence of our 
calendar with that of the Romans. 



Days of our 


Mak. Mai. 


Jam. Aug. 


Apr. Juh. 


Feb. 


months. 


Jul. Oct. 


Dk. 


SsFT. Not. 


1 


Kalendse. 


Kalends. 


Kalendse. 


KalendsB. 


2 


VI Nonas. 


IV Nonas. 


IV Nonas. 


IV Nonas. 


3 


V 


Ill 


Ill ** 


Ill 


4 


IV 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


5 


m 


Nonse. 


Non*. 


Nonse. 


6 


Pridie *' 


VIII Idiis. 


VIII Idus. 


VIII idus. 


7 


Nome. 


VII " 


VII 


VII " 


8 


VIII Idas. 


VI 


VI 


VI 


9 


VII " 


V 


V " 


V 


10 


VI 


IV 


IV 


IV 


11 


V 


III 


III 


III 


12 


IV 


Pridie ** 


Pridie *' 


Pridie " 


13 


III " 


Idus. 


Tdus. 


Idiis. 


14 


Pridie " 


XIX Kal.« 


XVIII Kal * 


XVI Kal.* 


15 


Tdus. 


XVIII ** 


xvn " 


XV " 


16 


XVII Kal.* 


XVII " 


XVI " 


XIV " 


Yl 


XVI " 


XVI " 


XV 


XIII " 


18 


XV *' 


XV 


XIV " 


xn 


19 


XIV " 


XIV " 


XIII " 


XI " 


20 


xin " 


XIII " 


XII " 


X 


21 


XII "• 


XT! " 


XI ** 


IX 


22 


XI 


XI 


X 


VIII " 


23 


X 


X 


IX " 


VII " 


24 


IX " 


IX 


vin " 


VI 


25 


vni " 


vm " 


Vll 


V 


26 


VII " 


VII 


VI 


IV 


27 


VI 


VI 


y " 


III 


28 


V 


V 


IV " 


Pridie " 


29 


IV 


IV 


m 




30 


ni " 


III 


Pridie " 




31 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 







Note. In leap-year the last seven days of February were reckoned 
thus: — 

23. VII Kalendas Manias, 27. IV Kal. Mart. 

24. Bisexto " ** 28. Ill 

25. VI ** " 29. Pridie " 

26. V " " 
Cf. also 660, 4, Note 2. 

* I. e.y of course, the Calends of the following month. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

662. (1.) The Roman system of reckoning was a duodecimal 
one, in which the smaller unit (^) was called uncia^ the larger 
unit, as. Thus : — 



12 unciae 




^ 


H 


or 1 as 


11 


(( 


or deunx 


= 


H 


« 


10 


u 


" dextans 


= 


H 


" # " 


9 


(( 


« dodrans 


= 


A 


n a a 


8 


u 


" bes 


= 


A 


U 9 u 


7 


u 


" septunx 


= 


A 


u 


6 


(( 


" semis 


= 


A 


u 1 u 


5 


(( 


** quincunx 


= 


A 


<( 


4 


<( 


" triens 


= 


A 


" i " 


3 


u 


" quadrans 


= 


A 


a 1 « 


2 


iC 


" sextans 


= 


A 


" X " 


n 


u 


'^ sescuncia 


= 


A 


u 1 « 


1 


uncia 




== 


A 


<c 


Note. The uncia was subdivided as follows 


: — 




Semfuicia 


= 


i uncia 


or^ as 


Blnae sextnlae == 


i 


{{ 


"A " 


Sicllicus 


= 


i 


C( 


"A " 


Seztula 


= 


i 


ii 


" ^ " 


Dimidia sextula = 


A 


{{ 


" Til " 


Scrlpulmn 


= 


A 


i( 


"^" 


[Dlmidium sorlpulmn] = 


A 


(i 


"t^" 



(2.) The as was thus the real unit of measurement, and the 
special units in different kinds of measures and weights were 
treated as asses, and subdivided into twelfths. 

663. MONEY. 

1 as =1 originally a^out a pound of copper. 
2\ asses = 1 sestertius or nummus = aho^ut 5 cts. 

2 sestertii = 1 quinarius = " 10 cts. 
2 quinarii = 1 denarius = " 20 cts. 
25 denarii = 1 (nummus) aureus = " $6. 
1000 sestertii = 1 sestertium = " $50. 
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NoTS 1. Originally all the Roman o<nnB were oopper : namely, the as and 
its fractions. The sestertius^ qmndrius, and denarius were introduced later, 
and were silver ; the denarius was at first equal to ten asseSf but after- 
wards the as was depreciated, and the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. 
The aureus was of g^ld, and was first struck during the second Punic war. 

NoTB 2. For sums from 2,000 to 1,000,000 sesterceg, milUf mt/ta, with ses' 
tertiim (genitiye plural), were used, or sestertium as a neuter noun. Thus : — 

Quadrdgintd milia sestertium or quadrdgintd sestertia =^ 40,000 sesterces. 

NoTB 3. For sums from 1,000,000 sesterces upwards, the combination 
decies (tnaes, etc.) centena milia sestertiUm was used, and the words centena 
milia were generally omitted. Thus : — 

Decies sestertiim = 1,000,000 sesterces; centies sestertium = 10,000,000 
sesterces. 

Sometimes the numeral adverb was used alone. Thus : — 

Decies = 1,000,000 sesterces. 

Note 4. Sesterces were indicated by the sign HS. A line over this in- 
dicated thousands f lines on the sides also hundreds of thousands. Thus : — 
_HS. DCC = 700 sestertii ; HS. D = 500,000 sestertii j or 600 sestertia; 
|HS.| DCCC =80,000,000 sestertii, 

664. "WEIGHTS. 

4 scrTpola = 1 sextala. 
2 sextalae = 1 sicilicas. 
4 sicilici = 1 uncia. 
12 unciae = 1 libra (as or pound). 

NoTB 1. The following Oreek coins and weights were also used : — 
6 oboll = 1 drachma {coin or weight). 

100 drachmae = 1 mina. 
60 minae = 1 talentum (Attic). 

Note 2. In imperial times a siliqua {— \ obelus) was also used. 



665. 


MEASURES. 


(!•) 


Measures of Length. 


4 digit! 


= 1 palmus minor. 


3 palmi minores = 1 palmus (maior). 


4 palml 


= 1 pes (as) (11.65 Eng. inches). 


li pedes 


= 1 cubitus. 


2\ pedes 


= 1 gradus. 


2 gradus 


= 1 passus. 


125 passiis 


= 1 stadium. 


8 stadia 


= 1 mille (passuum) {Roman mile). 
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Note 1. The unit of square measure is the iugerum (as). The oUier 
square measures scarcely require treatment in a grammar at alL 

Note 2. These measures also were divided into the regular fractions of 
the cu as the equivalent of the pes or iugerum. 

(2.) Dry Measure. 

1^ cyathi = 1 acetabulum. 

4 acetabula = 1 hemina. ' 

2 heminae = 1 sextarius. 

16 sextarii = 1 modius (peck), 

(3.) Liquid Measure. 

1^ cyathi = 1 acetabulum. 

2 acetabula = 1 quartarius. 

2 quartarii = 1 hemina. 

2 heminae = 1 sextarius. 

6 sextarii = 1 congius. 

4 congii = 1 iirna. 

2 urnae = 1 amphora. 

20 amphorae = 1 culleus. 

ROMAN NAMES. 

666. A f I'ee Roman had usually three names. Thus : — 
(1.) The PRAENOMEN, distinguishing the individuaL 
(2.) " NOMEN " " gens. 

(3.) " COGNOMEN " " famUia. 

a. Praenomina all end in -ua, except Kaeso. Nomina all 
end in -iiis, and are really adjectives (cf. 268). Cognomina 
have various endings, and are derived generally from some per- 
sonal peculiarity of their original bearer (cf. our nicknames). 
Thus: — 

Decimus Jiinius Brutus.* 
Piiblius Cornelius Sclpio.* 
Quintus Miicius Scaevola.* 
Sometimes only two names are found ; as, Gains Laelius. 
* From briitus, heavy, mj9»o, a staff, scaevusy the left (hand or side). 
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b. Further cognomina are often used ; thus, especially, c5gno- 
mina in -ianus indicate adoption from a certain gens ; -anus 
(when not added to gentile names) and -iciis indicate military 
or other distinction. Thus : — 

Publius Cornelius Sclpio Aemilianus, Africanus Minor.* 
Note. The adoptive name is in familiar language often reduced to the 
gentile form. Thus, Cicero calls Atticus Pomponiua rather than Pompo- 
nidniu. In later Latin only, a second cognomen was called an agnomen. 

c. Daughters were usually called simply by their father's gen- 
tile name ; as, TuUia (Cicero's daughter). If two sisters were 
to be distinguished, maior and minor were added. A third or 
fourth daughter was known as tertia or qtcdrta, and so on. 

d. The Roman praenomina were abbreviated thus : — 



A. = Aulus. 


L. = LScius. 


Q. 




= Quintus. 


App. = Appius. 


M. = Marcus. 


Ser. 




= Servius. 


C. = Gaius. 


M' = Manilius. 


Sex. 




= Sextus. 


Cn. = Gnaeus. 


Mam. = Mamercus. 


Sp. 




= Spurius. 


D. = Decimus. 


N. = Numerius. 


T. 




= Titus. 


K. = Kaeso. 


P. = Publius. 


Ti. or 


Tib. 


= Tiberiui 



667. 



ABBREVIATIONS, 



A. = absolvo, antiquo. 


Eq. Rom. 


= eques Romanus. 


a. d. = ante diem. 




F.orf. 


= fllius. 


A. u. G. = anno urbis 


condi- 


Ictus. 


= iiirisconsultus. 


tae. 




Id. 


= Tdus. 


C. = condemno. 




imp. 


= imperator. 


cos. = consul. 




I. 0. M. 


= lovi optumo max- 


coss. = consules. 




umo. 




D. = divus. 




K. or Kal. (or Cal.) = Kalen- 


d. d. = dono dedit. 




dae. 




d. d. d. = dat, dicat, dedicat. 


N. orn. = 


= nepos. 


des. = deslgnatus. 




Non. r 


= Nonae. 


D. M. = di manes. 




P.C. = 


= patres conscript!. 



* The younger Africanus was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio (tihe son 
of Africanus Major) from the Aemilian gens. 
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pi. = plebis. 

pont. max. = pontifex maxi- 

mus. 
pop. = populus. 
P. R. = populus Romanus. 
pr. = praetor, 
proc. = proconsul. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod bonum 

felix faustumque sit. 
Quip. = Quintes. 
resp. = res publica. 
S. = salutem, sacrum, Senatus. 



S. D. = salutem dicit. 
S. D.P.==8alutem dicit 



pluri- 



S. P. Q. R. = Senatus popu- 

lusque Romanus. 
S. T. E. Q. V. B. E. = 81 tib! 

est quod vis bene est. 
S. V. B. E. E. V. = si vales 

bene est, ego valeo. 
Sc. = senatus consultum. 

tr. = tribunus. 

U. (u. r.) = uta rogas. 



668. PRINCIPAL LATIN WRITERS. 

Note 1. The writers from the time of Lucretius to the time of Sueto- 
nius are called the Classical writers. In a more restricted sense this 
term is limited to the period beginning with Cicero and Caesar and ending 
with Tacitus. The Classical period is sometimes divided into the Golden 
Age and the Silver Age, the historian Livy counting as the first prose 
writer of the latter and the Augustan poets being reckoned in the former. 
Among the writers later than Suetonius a Brazen Age, followed by an 
Iron Age, is sometimes further distingfuished. The writers before and 
after the Classical period are, however, now generally classed simply as 
Ante-clcMsical and Post-classiccd writers, respectively. 

Note 2. The following alphabetical list of the chief Latin writers is 
subjoined as a convenient reference-list for the pupil. 



Acc. or 


AU. 


L. Accius or Attius (trag.) 


170-94 B. c. 


Amm, 




Ammianus Marcellinus (hist.) 


died A. D. 400. 


App. 




L. Appuleius (philos.) 


flour. A. D. 160. 


Aug. 




Aurelius Augustinus (Chr. 








writ.) 


died A. D. 430. 


Aur. Vict. 


Sextus Aurelius Victor (hist.) 


flour. A. D. 360. 


Aus. 




D. Magnus Ausonius (poet) 


died A. D. 390. 


BoUh. 




Anicius Manlius Torquatus 
Severinus Boetius or Boe- 








thius (philos.) 


died A. D. 525. 


CaecU. 




Statius Caecilius (corned.) 


flour. 180 B. c. 
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Cato 

Cat, OP 
CatulL 
CeU, 



'} 



Caes. Gaius lulius Caesar (hist.) 100-44 b. c. 

Cassiod, Magnus Aurelius Cassiodo- 

rus (hist.) died A. d. 575. 
M. Porcius Cato (orat and 

hist.) 234-149 b. c. 

C. Valerius Catullus (poet) 87-54 B. c. 

Aurelius Cornelius Cebus 

(physic.) flour. A. D. 50. 

Censonnus (gram.) flour. A. D. 238. 

Flavins Sosipater Charisius 

(gram.) flour. A. D. 375. 

M. Tullius Cicero (orat. and 

philos.) 106-43 b. c. 

Claudius Claudianns (poet) flour. A. D. 400. 

L. lunius Moderatus Colu- 
mella (husbandry) flom*. A. d. 50. 

Q. Comificius (rhet. "ad 

Herennium ") flour. 80 B. c. ? 

Q. Curtius Rufus (hist.) flour. A. D. 50. 

AUius Donatus (comment.) flour. A. D. 350. 

Q. Ennius (poet) 239-169 b. c. 

Sex. Pompeius Festus (gram.) flour. A. d. 150 ? 

L. Annaeus Florus (hist.) flour. A. d. 140. 
S. lulius Frontinus (engin., 

etc.) A. D. 40-103. 

M. Cornelius Fronto (orat.) A. D. 100-175. 

Gains (lurisconsultus) A. D. 110-180. 

Aulus Gellius (gram., etc.) A. d. 130-175. 

Hieronymus (Chr. writ.) died A. D. 420. 
Aulus Hirtius (hist., "8th 

book of Caes.," etc.) died 44 B. c. 

Hot. Q. Horatius Flaccus (poet) 65-8 B. c. 

IiisU lustinianus (emperor, 

" Code ") died A. d. 565. 



Censor. 
Charts. 

Cic. or C 

Claud. 
Col. 

Comif, 

Curt. 

Donat. ov] 

Don. J 

JEnn. 

Fest. 

Flor. 

Front 

Frontin. 

Fronto or , 

Front. J 

Gai. 

Cell. 

Hier. 

HiH. 



t.OT\ 

tin. ) 
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luv. D. lunius luvenalis (satir. 

poet) 
Lact. L. Caelius Lactantios Flrmi- 

anus (Chr. writ.) 
Liv, Titus livius (hist.) 

Liv, Andron. livius Andronicus (trag.) 
Luc, M. Annaeus Lucanus (poet) 

LucU, C. Ennius Lucilius (satir. 

poet) 
Lucr, T. Lucretius Cams (poet, 

philos.) 
Mdcr. Aurelius Theodosius Macro- 

bius (critic) 
Mart. M. Valerius Martialis (poet) 

Mart, Cap, Martianus Minneus Felix 

Capella (satir.) 
Mel, ov Mela Pomponius Mela (geog.) 
Min, Fel, Minucius FeUx (Chr. writ.) 
Naev, C. Naevius (dram, and epic 

poet) 
Nep, Cornelius Nepos (biog.) 

Non, Nonius Marcellus (gram.) 

Ov, P. Ovidius Naso (poet) 

Pac, or) ^, ^ . , 

Pamv, I ^- PScuvms (trag.) 

Pers. A. Persius Flaccus (satir.) 

Petr, Petronius Arbiter (satir. 

romanc.) 
Phaedr. T. Phaedrus (fab.) 

Plant, T. Maccius Plautus (corned.) 

Plin, C. Plinius Secundus [Maior] 

(nat. hist.) 
Plin, C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus 

[Minor] (letters) 
Prise, Priscianus (gram.) 

Prop, Sextus Propertius (poet) 



A. D. 60-140. 

died A. D. 325. 
59 B. c. - A. D. 17. 
284-204 B. c. 
A. D. 39-65. 

died 103 b. c. 

98-55 B. c. 

flour. A. D. 400. 
A. D. 40-102. 

flour. A. D. 425 ? 
flour. A. D. 45. 
flour. A. D. 200. 

235-199 B. c. 
flour. 44 B. c. 
flour. A. D. 280 ? 
43 B. c. - A. D. 17. 

220-132 B. c. 
A. D. 34-62. 

flour. A. D. 60 ? 
flour. A. D. 40. 
254-184 B. c. 

A. D. 23-79. 

A. D. 62-113. 
flour. A. D. 500. 
49-15 B. c. 
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Prud. 


Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 






(Chr. writ.) 


flour. A. D. 400. 


Quint. 


M. Fabius Quintilianus (rhet.) 


A. D. 35-95. 


SaU. 


C. Sallustius Crispus (hist.) 


87^34 B. c. 


Sen. 


[M.] Annaeus Seneca (rhet.) 


54 b. C.-A.D. 39 


Sen. 


L. Annaeus Seneca (phil. 






and trag.) 


4 B. C. - A. D. 65. 


Sew. 


Servius Honoratus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 390. 


Sid. 


Apollinaris Sidonius (Chr. 






writ.) 


died A. D. 488. 


Sit. 


C. Silius Italicus (poet) 


A. D. 25-101. 


Stat. 


P. Papinius Statins (poet) 


A. D. 45-96. 


Suet. 


C. Suetonius Tranquillus 






(biog.) 


A. D. 75-160. 


Tac. 


C. Cornelius Tacitus (hist.) 


A. D. 55-119. 


Ter. OP T. 


P. Terentius Afer (corned.) 


185-159 B. c. 


Ter. Maur. 


Terentianus Maurus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 290. 


Tert. 


Q. Septimius Florens Tertul- 






lianus (Chr. writ.) 


died A. D. 220. 


Tib. 


Albius Tibullus (poet) 


54-19 B. c. 


Ulp. 


Domitius Ulpianus (jur.) 


died A. D. 228. 


Val. m. 


C. Valerius Flaccus (poet) 


flour. A. D. 70. 


Vol. Max. 


Valerius Maximus (hist. 






anec.) 


flour. A. D. 26. 


Val. Proh. 


M. Valerius Probus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 60 ? 


Varr. 


M. Terentius Varro (hus- 






bandry, gram., etc.) 


116-27 B. c. 


VeU. 


P. Velleius Paterculus (hist.) 


flour. A. D. 30 ? 


Ver. Mac. 


Verrius Flaccus (gram.) 


died 4 B. c. ? 


Verg. 


P. Vergilius Maro (poet) 


70-19 B. c. 


Vitr. 


Vitruvius PoUio (arch.) 


flour. 10 B, c. 
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Thi referencefl in Che following Index are to the sections and Bnb<«eetions, not to 
pages, ir stands for note^ f for foot-note. fl. after a number indicates that the subject 
extends through several section*. 



A, sound of, 16; noun stems in, 89, 
01 ff. ; adjective stems in, 142 ff. ; 
verb stems in, 217 S. ; Greek 
nouns in, of 1st decl., 94 ; Greek 
nouns in, of 3d decl., 125 (4); 
euphonic changes of, 58 ff. ; quan- 
tity of, 46, 46 a ( I ), 225, 241. 

A, ab, abs, with abl., 427, 430; 
with verbs of asking, 394 (2) a; 
with verbs of origin, 405 a; to 
denote agent, 406; form of, in 
composition, 301 ( 1 ) ; meanings 
of, 561 (1). 

Abbreviations, 667 ; of praenomina, 

eeed. 

Abest, tantum , , . id, with ut or qmn, 
499 c. 

Ablative. 88 (6); sing, in 3d dec!., 
114, 115 ; sing, in adj. of 3d dec]., 
148, 155 (2); plur. in -dbus, 93 e; 
plur. in -oWs, 160 ; plur. in -ubus, 
129 ; old form of, in cf, 90 f ; as 
adverb, 293, 557 c ; of character or 
qua!., 411 ; with prep., 430, 431 ; 
with comp. verbs, 380 b ; with opus 
and usm, 417 ; with difjnus, etc., 
418; with iUor, etc., 419; with 
nltor, etc., 420 ; with adsuesco, etc., 
421 ; of source, 405 ; of material, 
405 c; of cause, 404; of means 
or inst., 407; of agent, 406; of 
manner or accomp., 410 ; of spe- 
cif., 412 ; of plenty, 409 ; of want, 
414 ; with facio, 412 a ; of sepa- 
ration, 413; of price, 408; of 
time, 424; of place, 425 ff. ; with 
compar., 416 ; of deg. of diff., 415 ; 
absolute, 422 ; with de, ex, in, in- 
stead of part, gen., 358 (5) ; of the 



penalty, 367 b; with dono, etc., 
379; of way by which, 407 c; 
with pcUam, 431 g ; of gerund and 
gerundive, 551 c. 

Absque with abl., meanings of, 561 
(2). 

Abstract nouns, 75 t ; endings of, 
272 ff. ; used collectively, 434; 
use of plur. of, 437 (3) ; neut. adj. 
used for, 439 (1), (4); formed 
from nouns and adj., 273 ; formed 
from verbs, 274. 

-cbus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 93 e. 

Ac or atqtte, 562 (3) ; in compar., 562 
(3) b; subjunctive with dc, si, 
481 (2). 

Acatalectic verse, 605 b. 

Accent, 30 ; acute, grave, and cir- 
cumflex, 30 a p 2 ; rules of, 31 ft. ; 
further back than antepenult in 
early Latin, 33 a; of gen. and 
voc. in i for it or ie, 97 a. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 410. 

Accusative, 88 (4) ; sing, in 3d decl., 
113 ; neut. used as adverb, 174 c, 
293, 557 b; as direct object, 392 
ft.; with miseret, etc., 364 (2); 
with iuvo, 376 a ; with verbs comp. 
with trans, 394 (3) ; with verbs 
comp. with ante, ad, etc., 377 (2) ; 
with verbal nouns and adj., 399; 
of specif., 398; with prep., 429, 
431 ; of time, 423 ; of place, 423, 
425 ff. ; of exclam., 400 ; as subj. 
of infin., 401 ; two ace, 394 ; re- 
tained in pass., 394 (2) c; with 
propior, etc., 390 (4); cognate, 
396; adverbial, 397; with mid- 
dle voice, 395 ; of the anticipated 
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subject, 393 b; of gerund and 
gerundive, 551 b, 552 (2). 

Accusing Hud aoquittinff, verbs of, 
constr., 367. 

^eu8, adj. ending, 268. 

Acquiesco, constr. with, 421 a. 

Ad, constr. of verbs, comp. with, 
377; meaning ** nearly," 559 (1) 
F ; form in comp., 301 (2) ; 
with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 559 

(1). 

"adis, patronymic ending, 277, 278 
(4). 

Ademo, constr. with, 380. 

Adhuc locorwn, 355 (5) a. 

ActJectiTes, 74 (2), 141; classes of, 
142 ; 1st and 2d decl., 143 ft. ; 3d 
decl., 149 ff. ; three endings, 150, 
151 ; two endings, 152, 153 ; one 
ending, 154; abl. sing, in 3d decl., 
155 (2) ; 'Um in gen. plur. of, 155 
(3); redundant, 155 (7) ; adj. pro- 
nouns, 179 N ; position of, 587 ; 
numeral, 156 ff. ; multiplicative, 
286 (I); proportional, 286 (2); 
temporal, 286 (3) ; defective, 155 
(5), (6) ; comparison of, 163 ft. ; 
irreg. compar., 166 ft. ; defective 
compar., 170 ff. ; derivation of, 
254 ft. ; compound, 295 ff. ; verbal, 
252 a ; agreement of, 332 ff. ; with 
nouns of diff. gender, 336 ft, ; not 
agreeing with proper names, 441 ; 
peculiarities in use of, 438 ff. ; 
without a noun, 438, 439 ; neut. 
as adverb, 174 c, 293, 557 6, c ; 
adj. used where English prefers 
noun with prep., 440; gender 
with part, gen., 341 h; used with 

§en. case, 359 ft. ; with dat., 388 
'. ; with infin., 536 (2) ; for ad- 
verb, 567 h; position of, with 
regard to their nouns, 586. 

Admonishing, verbs of, 366, 367 c. 

Admonitu, 137 (4) a. 

Adonic verse, 644, 646 (1 ). 

Adsuesco, adsuefacio, constr. with, 
421. 

Adventu, as abl. of time, 424 6. 

Adverbs, 74 (5); correl., 187; of 
manner, 557 a, d; of amount, 
557 b ; of degree, 557 c, d ; nu- 
meral, 157 (4), 158 ft.; deriva- 
tion of, 292, 293 ; comparison of. 



174 ff. ; qualifying particip. used 

as nouns, 438 a; position of, 

58a 
Adversative conjunctions, 566 ff. 
Adversus, with ace., 429 ; meanings 

of, 559 (2). 
Ae, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

17 ; weakened in late Latin to e, 

17 6 ; euphonic change of, 60 ; in 

reduplication, 231 (3) d, 
Aegyptum, as ace. of motion toward, 

426 e. 
Aequo, after comparatives, 416 6. 
-aeus, adj. ending, 268 a. 
Agency, nouns of, 270. 
Agent, abl. of, 406 ; dat. of, 383. 
Ages of Latin literature, 668 n 1. 
Agnomen, 666 b N. 
Agreement, of verb, 316 ff. ; of 

appos. and pred. nouns, 324 ff. ; of 

adj., 332 ff. ; of rel. pron., 342 ff. 
At, old diphthong, 7 a; old gen. 

and dat. ending, 93 a. 
ai, how represented in Latin, 38 

dv. 
Aid, conjugation of, 249 (4) ; use of, 

516 b; aibam, etc., as dissylla., 

249 (4) a. 
-cU, nouns in, 47 a, 103, 262 a. 
Alcaic verse, 647. 
Alcmanian strophe, 616b 
Alibi, alicufn, 308. 
Alienus, use of, for gen. of alius, 

147 (2). 
Aliquis, declined, 184 ; difierence in 

subs, and adj. forms of, 184 b; 

use of, 457. 
-dlf's, adj. ending, 262. 
Aliter, 174 p. 
Alius, declined, 146; use of, 460; 

followed by ablative, 416 <// alii, 

aliis, for reciprocal relation, 449 

(2). 
Alphabet, 3 ff. ; divided into vowels 

and consonants, 4. 
AUer, declension of, 145, 146 ; use of, 

460 ; cdter . . • dUer, 598 a ; instead 

of secundus, 161 d; genitive a^ertt» 

used for alius, 147 (2). 
AlteruUr, 146 a, 460 c. 
Amb, form in comp., 302 (1). 
Ambd, declension of, 160 b ; distin- 
guished from uterque, 460 a, 
Amo, conjugated, 222, 223. 
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Amptius, with or without quam^ 416 
c. 

An, use of, 578, 680 ; haud scio an^ 
etc., 679 a. 

Anacreontic verse, 629. 

Anacrusis, 618 (4). 

Analogy in word-formation, 257 N. 

Anapaestic verse, 630. 

Anaphora, 598 (1), 659 (4). 

Animij locative use of, 426 b. 

Anne, use of, 580 b. 

Annon, use of, 581. 

Ante, with ace, 429 ; constr. of verls 
comp. with, 377 ; with quam, 505 ; 
with ace. or abl. in expressions of 
time, 559 (3) 1st f ; form in comp., 
301 ^3); meanings of, 559 (3); 
ante aiem, etc., 424 c, e,y! 

Antecedent, 342. 

Antepenult, 25 n (1) ; quantity of 
certain antepenults, 52. 

Antequam, moods with, 505. 

-anus, adj. ending, 265. 

Aorist tense, 462 (1)6. 

Apocope, 63 ii., 659 (6). 

Apodosis, N before 476. 

Appellative nouns, 76 ii. 

Appetens, etc., constr. with, 361. 

Apposition, 324 ff. ; genitive in- 
stead of, 326; witli names of 
towns, 426 g, h ; with nomen, 326 
a; partitive, 325 c; correspon- 
dence in gender and number with 
limited noun, 329. 

Aptus, ad, 390 (1). 

Apud, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
659 (4). 

Arbitraiu, 137 (4) a. 

Archilochian verse, 617, 654. 

Aristophanic verse, 646 ( 2 ) . 

-dris, adj. ending, 262. 

'drum, noun ending, 276 (4) ; -drtus, 
adj. ending, 269. 

Arrangement of words, 584 ft. 

Arsis and thesis, 607. 

'OS, genitives in, 93 c ; nouns of 3d 
decl. in, 109 ; Gentile ending, 279. 

•ds in ace. plur. of Greek nouns, 124; 
gentile adj. ending, 279; final 
quantity of, 50. 

As, unit of value, 662 (1 ), (2) ; assis, 
as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Asclepiadean verse, 645. 

Asking, etc., verbs of, with two ace, 



394 (2) ; constr. in passive, 394 

(2) c ; subjunc. with, 486, 491. 
Aspergo, constr. with, 379. 
Aspirates, 11 iii. ; sounds of, 18 g. 
-dsso, etc., as future pcrf. and future 

endings, 228 d, e. 
Assimilation, 65 ff . ; partial, 66, 67. 
Ast, 566 (2) F. 
Asfpideton, 564, 564 c. 
-dl\i), stem ending of nouns, 109 a ; 

of adj., 279. 
At, conjunction, 566 (2). 
-a/tf», adverbs in, 292 (2). 
Atque, use of, 562 (3) ; in compar., 

562 (3) ^. 
Atqui, use of, 569 (1). 
Attraction, with relative, 342 d, e; 

subjunc. of, 523. 
Attributives, 333. 
-dtus, adj. ending, 280. 
Au, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

17 ; euphonic change of, 60. 
Audeo, semi-deponent, 196. 
Audio, conjugated, 222,223; dicto 

audiens with dat., 391 (4). 
Ausim, 228 d. 
Aut, use of, 565. 
Autem, use of, 568; postpositive, 

590 a. 
■dv', perf. stem ending, 218 b. 
-ax, adj. ending, 267. 

B, final or before s, like p, 18 f. ; 
euphonic changes of, 66 i., vi. 

Bacchiac verse, 631. 

Balineum, 38 d; pi., 135 (4). 

Barbiton, declined, 98. 

Belli, locative use of, 426 (2) a; bello, 

as abl. of time, 424 6. 
-ber, end of names of mouths, 151 ; 

of other adjectives, 284. 
'bilis, adj. ending, 261. 
Black days, 660 (6) n 1. 
Bonus, declined, 143. 
Bos, declined, 110. 
-bri-, stem endings, 108 6. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 606 6. 
-brum, noun ending, 258. 
Bucolic diaeresis, 608 a, 614 N. 
'buLum, noun ending, 258. 
-bundus, adj. in, 281 ; with ace, 399. 

C, sound of, 18; originally repre- 
senting sound of our G, 3 d ; as 
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abbreviation for Gaius, 3 d; eu- 
phonic changes of, 66 iii., vii., 69 
[1.(1), 71(1). 

CaWwm, plur. of, 135 (3). 

Caesura, 608 ( 1 ) ; masc. and fern., 
608 6 ; iu hexameter, 608 a, 614 
n; in iambic verse, 624 ff. ; in 
trochaic verse, 619 b : in Sapphic 
verse, 646 n ; principal, 608 (2) ; 
penthemimeral, 608 b. 

Calendar, 661. 

Calends, 660 (4). 

Capio, coujugated, 222, 223. 

Capital letters, 3 a; as numerals, 
• 162. 

Caput, declined, 104 ; capitis and 
capitalis poenae, as gen. of penalty, 
367 a ; capite without prep., 426 d. 

Carbasus, plur. of, 135 (2). 

Cardinal numbers, 157 ( 1 ). 

Card, 111 (2). 

Case-endings, table of, 90; in 1st 
decl., 93 ; iu 2d decl., 97 ; in 3d 
decl., 112 ff. ; in 4th tied., 128; 
in 5tli decl , 133 ; in adjectives, 
147, 155 ; in pronouns, 179, 189, 
182, 184 ff. 

Case(8), 87, 88. 

Catalectic verse, 605 b. 

Catullus, metres of, 645 ff. 

Causa, gratia, etc., with gen., 404 
(3) 6. 

Causal conjunctions, moods with, 
510 ff. ; clauses, position of, 696 
(2). 

Cause, abl. of, 404. 

Cavere, with dat. or ace. in diff. 
senses, 378. 

Cave, use of, 493 a, 529 d. 

-ce, enclitic, 35 a; attached to de- 
monstr. pron., 180 c. 

Cedo, imperative, 249 (10) c. 

Celer, declension of, 151. 

Ceto, constr. with, 394 (2). 

Centena milin, 663 n 3. 

-cer, -oris, adjective endings, 284. 

Certe, use of, 572. 

Ceterum, as conj., 668 b. 

'Ceus, adjective ending, 268. 

Ch, 11 iii. ; sound of, 18 g. 

Characteristic, gen. of, 366; abl. 
of, 411 ; clauses of, 500 (2) ; vowel, 
in nouns and adj., 89 a / in verbs, 
217 F. 



Chiasmus, 598 (2), 669 (10). 
Choliambic verse, 628. 
Choriambio verse, 632. 
Circiter, with ace., 429 ; as adverb, 
559 (6) F 2; meanings of, 559 

Ctrcum (area), with ace, 429 ; mean- 
ings of , 559 (5). 

Ctrcum do, constr. with, 379. 

Cis, citrd, with ace, 429 ; meanings 
of, 559 (7). 

Citerior, compared, 170 (1). 

Cities, gender of names of, 81 ii. 

'^ius, adjective ending, 268. 

Clam, constr. with, 431 g. 

Clauses, 312 ff. ; as subject, 318 a, 
484, 531, 540, 541; with parti- 
ciple iu abl. absol., 422 b; de- 
pendent in form but independent 
in force, quoted, 516 d. 

Close syllables, 25 n 3 ; vowels, 6 
f2. 

Coe/>t, conjugated, 249 (3). 

Cognate ace, 396. 

Coy no men, 666 (3). 

Collective nouns, 76 iii. ; abstracts 
used for, 434 (cf . 435) ; agreement 
with. 346 (1), 347 (1), 348 (1). 

Com, form in compounds, 301 (4). 

Commanding, verbs of, cases with, 
376; mood with, 487, 489 (4), 
490,491. 

Commands, expressed by imperat., 
527, 528; by subj., 472, 529a,6, 
(2) ; in other ways, 527 </, e, 629 
c, d, c. 

Comitiis, as abl. of time, 424 6. 

Common, nouns, 76 ii. ; gender, 83 ; 
quantity, 26, 27, 29. 

Comparative, coni., mood with, 
481 ; tenses of subjunc. with, 481 
a, 526 a (2) ; degree, 164(2) ; uses 
of, 164 a ; formation of, 166 ff. ; 
wanting, 171 ; comparatives decl., 
162 ; comparative clauses with 
quam, quoted, 516 e. 

Comparison, 74 (8) n ; of adj., 163 
ff. ; irreg., 166 ff. ; defective, 170 
ff. ; with magis and mdxime, 173 ; 
of adverbs, i74 ff. 

Complementary infin., 532. 

Completed action, tenses of, 462 ; 
syntax of, in subj. in indepeud. 
clauses, 472 c, 473 a, 474 a, 475 
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a; conditional clanses, etc., 476 
(2) 6; clauses of parpose, 482 (3) 
b ; of result, 483 (3) c ; temponil 
clauses, 470 (2), 511 a. 

Complex seuteiice, 314 a. 

Compound, words, 251, 294 &.; 
nouus aud adj , 295 ff. ; verbs, 
298; quasi-compounds, 300 a, 6; 
compound sentences, 311 (2); 
quantity of compounds, 53, 304 
ff. 

Concession, hortatory subj. denot- 
ing, 472 (4). 

Conative u&e of pres. tense (at- 
lempted action), 464. 

Concessive particles, moods with, 
478 E. ; use of tenses with, 524 a 
(3), 526 a (2). 

Concrete nouns, 75 ii., 76; used 
for abstracts, 432, 433. 

Condenming, verbs of, constr. with, 
367. 

Conditional particles, moods with, 

476 ff. 

Conditions, simple, 476; contrary 
to fact, 476 a, 477 a, c ; general, 

477 d; in indir. discourse, 517 ; 
mixed forms, 477 €,/. 

Confidoj semi-deponent, 196; with 
a'bl., 420 ; with dat., 420 a. 

Con^, 246 a, 249(10)^. 

Conjugation, 74 (8) n, 208 ft. ; regu- 
lar, 217 ff. ; periphrastic, 229 ; ir- 
reg., 239 ff. ; defective, 249 ; of 
stwiy 215 ; fMSsunif 216. 

Coxxjunctions, 74 (7), 562 ff. ; copu- 
lative, 562 ff. ; disjunctive, 565 ; 
adversative, 566 ff. ; illative, 570 ; 
words for " for," 571 ; position of, 
590. 

Connectives, relatives used as, 451 ; 
quidemj etc., 572. 

Consecutive clauses, with particles, 
483 (1), (3); with relatives, 483 
(2) ; substantive clauses, 484, 
493 ff. 

Consonants, 4 ii., 9 ff . ; sounds of, 
18 ; euphonic changes of, 65 ff . 

Consonant stems of nouns, 100 ff. ; 
of adj., 152 ff. ; of verbs, 217 a. 

Constdre, with ablative of material, 
405 c. 

Constat f impersonal, 250 c; mood 
with, 318 (4) a, 531 a. 



Constructio ad sensum, 345 ff. 
Consuesco, constr. with, 421. 
Consulere, with dat. aud ace. in diff. 

senses, 378. 
Contentus, with abl., 418. 
Continued action, tense of, 461. 
Centra, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 

559 (8). 
Contracted syllables, quantity of, 

40,42 a. 
Contraction, 61 ; in tenses from 

perf. stem, 228 a. 
Copulative conj., 562 ff. 
Coram, with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 

561 (3). 
Correlatives, table of, 187. 
Credibili, after comparatives, 416 6. 
Credo, 241 6, c. 
Cretic verse, 631. 
Crime, gen. of the, 367. 
-crum, noun ending, 258. 
Cu for earlier quo, 59 c, 186 d n ; 

186 (2) a F. 
Cuids, declined, 188 a. 
Cuius, declined, 186 (2). 
•culum, noun ending, 258. 
-cuius, -a, -um, diminutive endings, 

259 (4). 
Cum, prep, with abl., 430; with abl. 

of accomp.,410 (1) ; meanings of, 

561 (4) ; appended to pronouns, 

431 e. 
Cum, moods with, 509 ff. 
Cum . . . turn, 513, 563 (2). 
-cundus, adj. ending, 281. 
Curd ut, with subj., 527 d. 
-cus, adj. ending, 266, 279. 
Customary action, expressed by 

pres. and imperf., 464. 
Cyclic dactyl, 643 a. 

i>,final like t, 18 f . ; euphonic changes 
of, 66 iv., 69 ii. (2), iii., 71. 

Dactylic verse, 614 ff. 

Dates, 424 c, d, e,J, 660. 

Dative, 88 (3); in -dbus, 93 e; in 
'Obus, 160; in -ubus, 129; in -e, 
133 (1), 217 6 P 2 ; used for pre- 
dicate noun, 331 (1) ; of advan- 
tage, 381 ; of service, 385 ; with 
adj., 388 ff. ; indirect obj , 374 ; 
with comp. of ante, ad, etc., 377 
(I); with comp. with ab, </e, etc., 
380; with nouns, 391 (2); with 
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adyerbs, 391 (1); of agent, 383; 
of possessor, 384; two datives, 
386; ethical, 382; with verbs 
meauiujj' ** please, displease," etc., 
376; of gerund and gerundive, 
551 a ; dat. and ace. with certain 
verbs have diff. meanings, 378. 

Days of the week, names of, 660 (6) 
n2. 

De, with abl., 430; with verbs of 
accusing, asking, etc., 367 a; in- 
stead of part, gen., 358 (5) ; mean- 
ings of, 661 (5). 

DeGy dat. and abl. plur. of, 93 e. 

Debed, imper. indie, for subj., 474 <f, 
477 c. 

Decet, impers., 250 a. 

Declarative sentences, 315 (I). 

Declension, 74 (8) n ; of nouns, 89 
ft.; 1st decl., 91 ff.; 2d decl., 95 
ff.; Sd decl., 99 ft.; 4th decl, 
126 ft. ; 5th decl., 132, 133 ; of 
adj., 141 ft.; 1st and 2d decl., 
143 ff. ; 3d decl., 148 ft. ; of alius, 
etc., 145 ff. ; of pers. pron., 178 ff. ; 
of reflex, pron , 179 ; of possess, 
pron., 186 ; of demonstr. pron., 
180 ff. ; of rel. and interrog. pron., 
183 ff. ; of patrials, 188 a ; end- 
ings of, 90. 

DeA", 231c?(l). 

Defective, nouns, 134 (3) ; 137 ff. ; 
adj., 155 (5), (6) ; verbs, 249. 

Z)e/<, 249 (10) rf. 

Decrees of comparison, 163 (2); 
inferior degrees, 164 c/; expres- 
sions for a high degree and the 
highest de^rree, 164 6, c. 

Deiw, deincfips, deinde, pronuncia- 
tion, 35 b. 

DeloSf declined, 98. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 177 (2) ; 
declension of, 180 ; distinctions in 
their use, 181, 450 ; used for the 
third personal pronoun, 447; 
other uses, 450; "that of" 
omitted, 450 (3) 6. 

Denarius f 663 N 1. 

Denominative (s), 252 a; verbs, 
287 ff. 

Dentals, 12 ii. 

Dependent clauses, 314 (2). 

Deponent verbs, 195; conjugation 
of, 223 (last paradigm) ; use of 



paiticiples of, 206 a, 544 a, h ; list 
of in 3d conju<;ation, 236. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 413, 
414 ; with dat., 380. 

Derivation of word<, 251 ff. ; simple 
words, 254 ff. ; nouns and adjec, 
254-286; verbs, 287-291; ad- 
verbs, 292, 293. 

Derivative words, 252. 

Vests, not found in nom. sing., 
155 (6). 

Desiderative verbs, 290. 

Determinative compounds, 295 b. 

Determining, etc., verbs of, constr. 
with, 486, 489, 491, 533 (2). 

Deterior, compar., 170 (1). 

Deterred, moods with, 493 (2) 6. 

Deus, declined, 97 (6). 

Diaeiesis, 8, 608 (1), 609 (3); bu- 
colic, 608 o, 614 N. 

Dialysis, 609 (3). 

Diastole, 609 (4). 

Lie, imper., 227 «. 

Lied, with ace. and infin., 533 (1) ; 
with f/<, 490 (2) ; introducing both 
direct and indirect discourse, 
516 6. 

Dicto, as abl. after comparatives, 
416 b ; audiens, with dat., 391 (4). 

Dicunt=\hey say, 317 (2); dicor, 
with infin. and pred. nom., 534. 

.^iciis, adj. in, compared, 168 (2). 

Dido, declined, 124. 

Dies, declined, 132. 

Difference, degree of, abL of, 415. 

Difficilis, compar., 167. 

Dijnus, with abl., 418; with gen., 
418a; with relati\e and subjunc, 
555 c, it. 500 (2) ; with supine in 
-u, 555 b ; wiih infin., 536 a. 

Dimeter, 604 ; trochaic, 622 ; iam- 
bic, 629 ; anapaestic, 630 (3), U). 

Diminutive, nouns and adj., 259 ff. ; 
verbs, 291. 

Diphthongs, 6, 7 ; sounds of, 17 ; 
quantity of, 39; euphonic changes 
of, 60; Latin representatives of 
Greek, 38 d n. 

Dipody, 605 (1). 

Dis, form in comp., 302 (2). 

Discessu, as abl. of time, 424 5. 

Disertus, 302 (2). 

Disjunctive conj., 565; questions, 
580, 581. 
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Dissimilis, compar., 167. 

Distance, cases expressed by, 423 b. 

Distich, 605 a. 

Distributive numerals, 157 (3) ; 
used for cardinals, 161. 

DiUf compared, 176. 

Do, conjugated, 241 ; not properly 
of Ist conj., 233 P 2. 

■do, noun ending, 272, 273 (3). 

Doceo, coustr. with, 394 (2)6, 4076; 
passive conjugated, 223. 

IhminuSf declined, 95. 

Domus, decliued, 130; c/o/nt, loca- 
tive, 130 a, 426 a. 

DoneCf moods with. 502 £f. 

Dono, cases with, 379. 

Double consonants, 9 iii., 3 e, 10 a, 
12 a ; questions, 580, 581. 

Doubled consonants not making 
position in Plautus, 641. 

Doubtful gender, 83 n. 

Dual number, 86 a. 

Dubitative subjunctive, 475 ; in in- 
direct C|ue8tiou8, 475 n. 

Dubitd, with^qmn, 499 a ; with infin., 
499 b ; dubiio an, 579 a. 

DuCf imper., 227 e. 

Duimy dais, etc., 241 c. 

Dum, moods with, 502 ff. ; in clauses 
of proviso, 504 ; neduin, 482 d. 

DummodOf in clauses of proviso, 
504. 

DuOf declined, 160; duuin for duo- 
rum, 160 a. 

'dus, adj. ending, 283 ; -ndus, gerun- 
dive ending, 214. 

E, sound of, 16 ; elided in est, 18 A ; 
euphonic changes of, 59, 63 ; af- 
finity for r, 59 a ; representing et, 
38 d ; old dative in, 133 ( 1 ), 217 
F 2, 6 F. 1 ; nom. and ace. plur. 
of Greek nouns in, 98 c ; adverbs 
in, 174, 557 a ; e as prep., 430 ; 
quantity of, 46, 225 ; parasitic, 64. 

Early versification, peculiarities of, 
635 ff. 

Ecce, compounded with demonstr. 
pron., 180 b. 

Ecquia, declension of, 186 b. 

Ectlipsis, QO& (I) c. 

Edim, edis, etc., 247. 

Edo, conjugated, 247. 

Effieri, 249 (10) cf. 



Egeo, tndigeo, cases with, 414, 414 a. 

£!go, declined, 178. 

Ei, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

17 ; quantity of the e in 5th decl., 

133 (3). 
€1, how represented in Latin, 38 d, 

38 N. 
-els, ending of fem. patronymics, 
^277,278(2). 
Eiusmodiy etc., 180/. 
-ela, abstract ending, 274 (I). 
Elegiac verse, 615. 
-elis, adjec. ending, 262. 
EUsion, 69, 609 (1). 
-ellus, -a, -um, diminutive endings, 

259 (3). 
-€m, ace. ending in 3d decl., 90 f. 
Emphasis, as influenced by order of 

words in the sentence, 584, 585, 

593 ; repeated, 599 d v 2. 
En, interject., 583. 
Enclitics, 35 ; quantity of enclit. 

E articles, 45 a, 46 f ; uses of the 
itter annexed to pronouns, 179 6, 

180 c, 186 6; que, 562 (2) ; ve, 

565 6; nc, 574, 575 6. 
Enim, use of, 571; position of, 

590 a. 
-ensis, adj. ending, 279. 
-eniissimus, super!, in, 168. 
-enus, adj. ending, 266. 
Ed, conjugated, 248. 
£5, etc., pronouns as adverbs, 187 ; 

with part, pen., 355 (3). 
'608, gen. ending of Greek noons, 

98. 
Epicene nouns, 84. 
Epistolary use of tenses, 470 (1). 
Epulum, plur. of, 135 (4). 
Eques, etc., used collectively, 346 a, 

435. 
Equidem, 308 ; use of, 572 a. 
-er, nouns in, of 2d decl., 95, 97 (I), 

(2) ; of 3d decl., 103 (especially 

103 c), 106 e, 108 6; adj. in, of 

2d decl., 143, 144, cf. 146 ; of 3d 

decl., 150, 151 ; superlative of 

adj. in, 166; passive infin. in, 

214 F. 
Erga, with ace, 429; chiefly of 

persons, 429 6; meanings of, 

559 (9). 
-ere, ending of perf. indie, 213 (2), 
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Eirgo, use of, 570; with gen., 

404 (3) b. 
-€8f quantity of, flnal, 60, 50 (2). 
•€S, -^tiSf noan ending, 101 c ; quan- 
_ tity of, 60 (2). 
■e»t ending of Greek noons, 04. 
£scitt 215 c. 
Esse, conjugated, 215 ; omitted, 

537; with pred. gen., 357; with 

diit. of possessor, 384. 
-esso (-/sso), intensive verb ending, 

288 (4). 
Et, use of, 562 (I); et ipse, etc., 

573 a ; connecting last two terms 

of a series, 564 b ; et . , , et, 563 ; 

negue . , , et, 565 d, 
Et non, 571 a. 
Etenim, 571. 
Etiam, 573. 

Etsi, etiam si, moods with, 478. 
-etum, noun ending, 276 (I). 
£u, diphthong, 7 ; sound of, 17 ; in 

voc. sing, of Greek nouns, 98. 
Euphonic change, n before 58; 

vowels, 58 ff. ; consonants, 65 ff. ; 

arrangement of words, 599 a. 
"etis, -ens, adjective endings, 268, 

268 a. 
-€v-, perf. stem ending, 218 (1)6. 
Ex {e), with abl., 430 ; instead of 

part, gen., 358 (5) ; meanings, 

561 (6) ; form in comp., 301 (5). 
Exchanging, verbs of, cases with, 

408 6. 
Exclamations, ace. in, 400; nom. 

in, 349; in fin. in, 535. 
Ex^amatory sentences, 315 (3). 
Existence and non-existence, mood 

with expressions of, 501 a, 
Exiex, 155 (6) 
Expecting, verbs of, future infin. 

with, 533 (5). 
Exspectdlione, as abl. after compara- 
tives, 416 6. 
Exterior, compared, 170 (2). 
Extra, with ace, 429; meanings of, 

559 (10). 

Far, imper., 227 e ; fac ut with sub- 
junc., 527 d ; fac ne, 529 e. 

Facilis, compar., 167 ; facile, as ad- 
verb, 174 c. 

Facto, compounds of, 246 a, 298 6/ 
/to, as passive of, 246. 



Fame, abl. of fames, hnnger, 115. 
Familias, with pater, etc., 93 c. 
Fori, conjugated, 249 (6). 
Fas, indeclinable, 137 (1) ; with su- 
pine in -u, 555. 
Fasti dies, 660 (6). 
Favor, etc., verbs meaning to, with 

dat., 376. 
Faxo, faxim,faxem, 228 d. 
Fearing, verbs of, with ut, ne, et<»., 

492 ; with infin., 492 6. 
FeeHng, verbs of, mood with, 533 

(4). 
Feet, in poetry, 600 ; different kinds 

of, 602. 
Felix, declined, 154. 
Fer, imper., 227 e. 
Fero, conjugated, 245. 
Fesn dies, 660 (6). 
Festivals, plural names of, 139 (1) ; 

list of impoitant, 660 (6) n 1. 
■ficxis, adj. in, compared, 168 (1). 
Fide, as abl. after comparatives, 

416 6. 
Fido, semi-deponent, 196 ; with abl., 

420 ; witli dat., 420 a. 
Figures of versification, 609 ft, 
Fi/ia, dat. and abl. plural, 93 e, 
Filius, voc. sing., 97 (5). 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 409 ; 

with gen., 409 a. 
Final, clauses wiihu^, etc., 482 (1) ; 

witli qui, etc., 482 (2) ; with quo, 

482 (3) ; substantive, 484 ff. ; 

syllables, quantity of, 46 ff. 
Finite verb, 202 (1). 
Fid, conju};ated, 246. 
First, decl. of nouns, 91 ff. ; of adj., 

143 ft. ; conjug., 218 &. (especially 

222, 223). 
Flocci, as gen. of price, 372 a. 
Forem, fore, etc, 215, 215 c; fore 

ut, 617 (2), 538 6. 
Forts, 426 {2) a. 
Fors, forte, 137 (4). 
Forsilan,fortas8e, use of, 579 6. 
Fractional expressions, 161 k. 
Freeing, verbs of, with abl., 413 

(1). 
Frenum, plur., 135 (3). 
Frequentative verbs, 288 (1), (2) ; 

double formations, 288 (3). 
Fretus, with abl, 418 ; with dat., 

418 a. 
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Fricatives, 11 a. 

Fructus, declined, 126. 

Fruyi, compared, 169. 

Fruor, with abl., 419; with ace, 

419 a ; gerundive use of, 419 a n, 

650 a. 
Fuaniy /uas J etc. f 215 c. 
Fuiy etc., with perf. part., 229 (3). 
Fungor, with abl., 419; with ace, 

419 a ; gerundive use of, 419 a n, 

550 a. 
Furo, first person wanting, 235 v. p. 
Future, tense, 461 ; used for imper., 

527 d; how supplied in subj., 

p before 472 ; impera., use of, 

527 6, c; infin. formation of, 211 

a; used with verbs of "hoping," 

etc., 533 (5) ; particip., 206, 545 ; 

denoting purpose, 545 a; with 

sum^ 229 {\). 
Future perfect tense, 462 (3) ; old 

form in -so, 22Sd; frequency of 

use of, 471 N. 
Fuiurum esse^ fuisse, ut, with subj , 

517 (2), 538 6. 
Fuvtmus, etc., 215 c. 

G, sound of, 18; euphonic changes 
of, 66 ii., vii., 69 i., ii. (1), 71. 

GuUiambic verse, 657. 

Gaudeo, semi-deponent, 196 a. 

G«ms, gender of names of, 81 ii. 

(lender, 78 ff. ; rules of, 80 ff ; nat- 
ural and grammatical, 79; in 1st 
decl., 92; in 2d decl., 95, 96; in 
3d decl., 118 ff. ; in 4th decl., 126, 
127 ; in 5th decl., 132 ; epicene 
nouns, 84 ; common, 83 ; doubtful, 
83 N. 

Genei; declined, 95. 

General, relatives, 185 ; conditions, 
477 d ; truths expressed by pres- 
ent, 463 ; by perfect, 463 a. 

Genitive, 88 (2) ; old forms, 93 a, c, 
d, 97 (7), 128 (1), (2), 133 (1), 147 
(3), 180 a; with nouns, 350 ff.; 
subjective and objective, 353; poss. 
adj. used for, 358 (1) a; dat. used 
for, 358 (3) ; of characteristic or 
quality, 356 ; of measure, 423 a ; 
governing word omitted, 353 f/, e / 
predicate, 357 ; two gen., 353 c ; 
with causdy etc., 404 b ; with opus, 
417 a; partit., 354; of source, 



352 (1); with dignus^ 418 a; of 
price, 371, 372 ; with verbs of ac- 
cusing, etc., 367; of reminding, 
etc., 366; of pUying, 364 (1); 
miseret, etc., 364 (2) ; with verba 
of abundance, 409 a ; of the pen- 
alty, 367 a ; of gerund and gerun- 
dive, 548 ff., 551. 

Genius, voc. sing., 97 (5). 

Gentile names, 279. 

Genus, in phrase id genus, 398 b. 

GeorgicoHf 98 a. 

Gerund, 204 ; syntax of, 548 ff . 

Gerundive, 207 ; syntax of, 548 ff. ; 
of utor, fruWy etc., 550 a; 2d 
periphrastic conjug., 229 (2) ; to 
express purpose, 551, 552 (2) ; 
neuter used impersonally govern- 
ing a case, 552 (3). 

Glyconic verse, 644 ff. 

Glyconic-pherecratic verse, 648. 

Gm and unmaking preceding vowel 
lon^, 41. 

Gnomic perfect, 463 a. 

.^70, noun ending, 272, 273 (3). 

Granunatical figures, 659. 

Gratia, causa, etc., with gen., 404 b, 

Greek ace. so-called (synecdochical), 
398 a. 

Greek, nouns, n before 94 ; 1st decl., 
94; 2d decl., 98; 3d decl., 124, 
125 ; diphthongs, how represented 
in Latin, 38 d N. 

Grimm's law, 308 n 2. 

Gutturals, 12 i p. 

H, its nature, 9 a; no effect on 

quantity, 38 a. 
Habeo, with perf. part., 547 c; fut. 

impera. for present, 527 b. 
Hadria, masc. gen.,92. 
Happening, verbs of, with ut, etc., 

494 ff. 
Hand, use of, 557 g. 
Have, conjugated, 249 (10) a. 
Hemistich, 605 a. 
Hepkthemimeris, 605 d. 
Heroic verse, 614 p. 
Heteroclites, 134 (2), 136. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 134 (1), 135. 
Hexameter verse, 604, 614. 
HiaJtus, 609 (1) b. 
Htc, declined, 180; distinguished 

from iste, ille, etc., 181; other 
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uses of » 447, 460 ; Aic, as adverb, 

187. 
Hidden qaautitics, 37 v 2. 
Biemps, 70, 101 p. 
Him, her, et<!., how expressed in 

Latin, 179 a, 447. 
Hipponactean verse, 650. 
Hindering, verbs of, case with, 413 ; 

moods with, 493 (2). 
Historical tenses, 200 (2) ; present, 

466; perfect, 199 b, 462 (I) b; 

infinitive, 530 a. 
Honor, declined, 107. 
Hoping, verbs of, tense of infin. 

with, 533 (.5). 
Horace, meters of, 645 ff. 
Hortatory, sentences, 315 (4) a; 

subj., 472. 
ffumif loc., 426 a. 
Hwas, as genitive of price, 372 a ; 

huius mo(/t, 180/. 
Hyperoatalectic verse, 605 c. 
Hypermeter, 605 c. 
Hypothetical sentences. See Condi- 
tional sentences. 

/, used as both vowel and conso- 
nant, 3 b; vowel sound of, 16; 
consonant sound of, 18 ; represent- 
ing et, 38 d v; dropped, 63, 69 
(4) ; t for «, 3 /, 97 (4) ; quantity 
of, 38 (1), (2), 46, 225; i- stems. 
108, 150 ff. ; tendency of adj. to 
pass into, 260 f 1 ; in abl. sing, of 
3d decl., 114; inserted in certain 
present stems, 230/; effect of con- 
sonant t on quantity of preceding 
vowel, 41 ; -eo, abstract ending, 
273(1). 

lacio, compounds of, 3/ 299 a. 

'iacus, adj. ending, 268. 

Iambic verse, 623 ff. ; iambico-dac- 
tylic verse, 654 (2), (3); iambic 
strophe, 653. 

lamdudum, with pres. and imperf., 
467. 

•icu, fern, patronym. ending, 278 (3), 

•ibam, for iebamy in 4th conj., 227 c. 

Ibidem, 308. 

■ibo, fut. ending in 4th conj., 227 d. 

-icju», tcitts, adjective endings, 268. 

Ictus, 606. 

Id, as antecedent, 450 (3) ; id genus, 
id temporis, etc., 398 b. 



Idem, declined, 182 ; Idem and isdem 
as num. plur., 182 a. 

Ides of the month, 660 (4). 

'ides, -ides, -iades, patronymic end- 
ings, 277, 278. 

lecur, declension of, 111 (4). 

-ier, passive infin. ending, 214 f. 

•ies, ending of numeral adverbs, 
156 (4), 292 (1); nouns of 5ih 
decl. m, 133 a, 

lesus, 98 d. 

Igitur, use of, 570; position of, 
570 a, 590 a. 

-t7, noun ending, 262 a. 

-He, noun ending, 276 (3). 

-His, adj. ending, 262. 

Illative particles, 570. 

lUe, declined, 180; distinguished 
from htc, iste, etc, 181 ; other uses 
of, 447, 450. 

/Itiusmodi, 180/ 

-illo, diminutive verb ending, 291. 

-iilus, -a, -urn, diminutive endings, 
259 (3). 

-im, ace. ending in 3d decl., 113; 
in pres. subj., 215, 216, 241 c, 
242 ff. ; adverbs in, 557 6. 

Imbecillus, 155 (7). 

Immo, use of, 582 5. 

Imperative, mood, 198 (3); sen- 
tences, 315 (4); endings of, 
213 (3) ; use of, 627; subj. for, 
472,515 (3), 529. 

Imperfect tense, 461 ; continued or 
custom, action, 464; epistolary, 
470 (I ) ; other uses, 470 (3), (4) ; 
of oportet, etc., 474 d, 477 c. 

Impero, constr. with, 487, 489 (4). 

Impersonal verbs, 250, 318; pas- 
sive use of intransitives, 194, 
318 (3), 387 ; clause as subject of, 
318 (4), a. 

Impetus, declined, 137 (4). 

Impure syllables, 25 n 2. 

-imus, ending of temporal adj., 
286 (3). 

/«-. neg. prefix, 295 v, 299, 300 N, 
301 (6) a. 

In, prep, with ace. and abl., 431 ; 
meanings of, 560 (I ) ; with names 
of towns, 427; with words in app. 
with a locative, 426 A; form m 
comp., 301 (6). 

'ina, noun ending, 276 (2). 
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Inceptive or inchoative verbs, 288 ; 
quantity of vowel before sc in, 
237 a. 

Incomplete actions, tenses of, 461. 

Inde, enclitic, 36 b. 

Indeclinable nouns, 137 (1 ) ; adjec, 
155 (5). 

Indefinite pronouns, 177 (6) ; de- 
clension of, 183 ff. ; order of defi- 
nifeness, 185 d ; uses of, 454 fE. ; 
subject omitted, 317 (2), (3) ; you 
= anv one, 472 a, 477 d (1), 
529('l)6. 

Independent clauses, 314 ( 1 ). 

Indicative mood, 197, 198 (1) ; in 
apodosis of conditions contrary to 
fact, 477 c. 

IndigeOy cases with, 414, 414 a. 

Indignus, See lAgnus. 

Indirect discourse, 514 ff. ; use of 
tenses in, 516, 524, 525 ; questions, 
518; indicative in early Latin, 
518 c; with si, 518 d; distin- 
guished from relative clauses, 
618 e n; reflexive, 445 (2) b, 
448 (2). 

InduOy m middle voice, 193 a. 

■ine, -ionij fem. patronym. endings, 
277 6. 

Inferior y compared, 170 (2) ; followed 
by dative or by quam, with abl., 
416 e. 

Infinitive, 197 k, 203; as noun 
and verb, N before 630 ; as sub- 
JHcr. 631 ; as object, 533 ; as pred. 
noni., 531 b: complementary, 
532 ; use of tenses of, 638, 639 ; 
subject of, 530; historical use, 
530 a; in indirect discourse, 

515 ff. ; in exclam., 535 ; poetical 
with adj., 636 a ; denoting pur- 
pose, 636; with prep., 536 b; 
perf. for present, 539 «, b ; 
omitted, 537. 

Jnfit, 249 (10) d. 

Inflection. 2 ii., 54 ff. 

Infid, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 

559(11) 
Initio, as abl. of time, 424 b. 
IniHrid, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
Innitor, with abl , 420. 
Inffimm, conjugated, 249 (5) ; use of, 

516 6. 

Instar, indeclin. noun, 137 (1). 



Instrument, abl. of, 407. 

Instrumental case, 88 6. 

InsuescOy cases with, 421. 

Intensive pronouns, 177 (3); de- 
clined, 182 ; use of, 448 ff . ; verbs, 
288. 

Intention, denoted by fut. part., 
545 a. 

Inter, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (I Si) ; inter sc, etc., for reci- 
procal relations, 449 (1). 

Intered loci, 355 (5), a. 

Interest, with gen., 368 ; with med, 
tad, etc., 369. 

Interjien, interfiat, 249 (10) (f. 

Interior, compared, 170 (2). 

Interim, position of, 590 a. 

Interjections, 74 (8) ; list of, 583 ; 
use of, 583 a ; with nom., 349 (I) 
a ; with dat., 391 (3) ; with ace, 
400; with voc , 402 a, b; 6, not 
elided, 609 (1) a. 

Interrogative sentences, 315 (2) ; 
particles, 574 ff. ; pronouns, 
177 (5); declined, 183 ff. ; as 
connectives, 591. 

Intrd, with ace, 429; meanings, 
659 (13). 

Intransitive verbs, 191 ; impersonal 
use of in pass., 194, 318 (3), 387. 

■inus, adj. ending, 266. 

Involuntary ag-ent, 407 a. 

'id, noun ending, 274 (2) ; verbs in, 
230 f; quantity of their root- 
vowel, 62. 

locus, plur. of, 135 (1). 

Ionic verse, 633, 634. 

Ipse, declined, 182 ; use of, 445 (2), 6, 
448, 449 (1 ) ; inter ipsos, 449 ( 1 ) ; 

_ in peculiar apposition, 325 e. 

In, use of, with supine to form fut. 
pass, infin.. 211a, 554 (1). 

Irrational feet, 618 (1 ), 643 a. 

Irregular verbs, 239 ff. 

-isy quantity of, final, 60; fem. 
patronym. ending, 278 (1) ; -w, in 
Gentile adj., 279 ; plur. ending in 
nouns of 3d dec!., 117; in adj.. 
155 (4) ; in dat. and abl. plur. of 
Greek nouns of 3d decl. in -a, 
125 (4). 

Is, declined, 180; as antecedent, 
450 (3) ; for 3d pers. pron., 179 a, 
447. 
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Islands, gender of names of, 81 ii. ; 

locative use of names of, 426. 
•isso, intensive verb ending, 288 (4). 
Iste, declined, 180; distinguished 

from /«c, tile, etc., 181 (3) ; other 

uses of, 447, 460. 
Istlc, declined, 180 e. 
Jstiusmodl, 180/ 
Jta, use of, 557 d, e. 
Jtaque, use of, 570. 
'iter, adverbs in, 174, 175, 667 a. 
Iterative verbs, 288 a. 
•ltd, frequentative verb ending, 

288 (2). 
'itu8, adverbs in, 292 (3). 
'Uu8, adjective ending, 280. 
•turn, noun ending, 273 (1) ; ending 

of gen. plnr. in 3d declension 

nouns, 109 ff. ; adj., 160 If. 
lure, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
4u8, adjective ending, 268, 279. 
'Iu8, gen. sing, ending, 146. 
lubeo, moods with, 489 (4), 633 (3). 
Juppiter, declension of, 111 (3). 
Jurdtus, active sense of, 206 a. 
Iu8 iwandum, apparent compound, 

300 a. 
lussu, 137 (4) a. 
lusto, after comparatives, 416 h. 
luvd, case with, 376 a. 
liixta, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 

669 (14). 
Avu8, adj. ending, 283. 

K, early disappearance of, 3 c. 

Kalends of the month, 660 (4). 

Kindred, constructions with app, 
326 ; with pred. noun, 331 ; with 
certain gen., 368, 362 ; words in 
Latin and English, 308 n (1); 
consonants interchanged, 71. 

Knowing, verbs of, moods with, 
633 (1). 

L, euphonic changes of, 71, 72. 

Labials, 12 iii. 

Lac, nom. formation, 103 h, 

Lampas, declined, 124. 

Lapis, declined, 102. 

Iiast place in sentence seemingly 

emphatic, 699 d. 
Latin grammar, defined, 1 ; divisions 

of, 2. 
Letters, division of, 4 £f. ; sounds of. 



16 ft. ; representing numerals, 
162 ; as abbreviations of prae- 
nomina, 666 d, 

Libet, impers., 260 a, 

Lihio, without prep., 426 d. 

Licet, impersonal verb, 260 a ; case 
of predicate word with, 531 c; 
indie, in conditions contrary to 
fact, 477 c (cf. 474 d); as con- 
junction meaning *' although/' 480 
(1), 480 N. 

'limus, superl. in, 167. 

Linguals, 12 ii. f. 

Liquet, impers.,. 260 a. 

Liquids, 10 (I) ; liquid stems, 101, 
103, 104. 

-lis, adj. ending, 260. 

Locative case, 88 a; in 1st decL, 
93 ; in 2d decl., 97 (3) ; in 3d 
decl., 112 ; domui beside doini, 
130 a, 426 (2) a; of names of 
towns, etc., 426 (2) ; absorbed by 
ablative, 403 f ; animi with verbs 
and adj., 426 (2) b. 

Locup/es, gen. plur. of, 166 (3) a. 

Locus, plur. of, 136 (1) ; as abl. of 
place, 426 (2) c; with gen. in- 
stead of pred. noun, 331 (3) ; 
interea loci, etc., 366 (5) a. 

Logaoedic verse, 643, 644. 

Longius, with or without quam, 
416 c. 

LUdis, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

■Iu8, -la, -lum, nom. and adj. ending, 
267 ft. ; dimin., 269 £f. 

Af, feeble pronunciation when final, 

18 d ; elision in verse, 609(1); 

euphonic change of, 66 v. 
M actus, mdcte, 156 (6). 
Magis and nidxime, uses to form 

compar. and superl., 173. 
Magnus, compared, 169 ; as gen. of 

price, 372 ; as abl. of price, 408 a. 
Making, etc., verbs of, with two ace, 

394 (1). 
A/a/o, conjugated, 244; mdlim, mdl- 

lem, in expressions of wishing, 

473 c, 491, 627 d ; mood with, 

487, 489 ft. 
Malus, compared, 169. 
Mane, 137 (1). 
Manner, abl. of, 410; adverbs of, 

667 a (also N 2), 567 d. 
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Masculine, gender, 78, 80 ; caesura, 
608 b; adj. used as nouns, 438 (1), 

Material, nouns, 76 iv. ; adj., 268; 
abl. of, 405 c. 

May, how expressed in Latin, 474, 
474 (/. 

Med, tad, etc., with refert and interest, 
369. 

Means, abl. of, 407; persons re- 
garded as, 407 a. 

Measure(s), ace. of, 423 a;, ex- 
pressed by gen. of charac, 356, 
423 a ; abl. of, 415 ; Roman tables 
of, 665 (cf. also 682). 

Med, for me, 179 d. 

M^ditatiTe verbs, 288 a. 

Medial vowels, 5 f 2. 

Medius, use to denote " middle of," 
442. 

Memini, conjugated, 249 (2); perf. 
as pres., 471 a ; use of imperative, 
527 h; with gen., 365; with ace, 
365 a, b; tense of infin. with, 
538 a. 

-men, -mentum, noun endings, 275. 

Mens, gen. with in mentem venit, 
353 d. 

-met, enclitic suffix attached to pron., 
179 b, 188 (2) 6. 

Metre(s), 600; kinds of, 603; dac- 
tylic, 614 ff. ; iambic, 618, 623 ff. ; 
trochaic, 618 ff . ; anapaestic, 630 ; 
logaoedic, 643 ft. ; elegiac, 615 ; 
Ionic, 633, 634; bacchiac and 
cretic, 631 ; Sapphic, 646 ; Ado- 
nic, 644; choriambic, 632 ; choli- 
ambic, 628; Alcaic, 647; Ascle- 
piadean, 645 ; Saturnian, 642 ; 
Galliambic, 657 ; Phalaecian, 649 ; 
miscellaneous, 650 ff. ; of Horace 
and Catullus, 645 ft 

Metathesis, 72, 659 (20). 

Metrical accent, 606. 

Metuere, cases with, 378; moods 
with, 492, 492 b. 

Mens, 186. 

Mi, for mihi, 179 (f; as voc. of mens, 
186 (2). 

Middle voice, 193 a, b ; with ace, 
395. 

Mile, Roman, 665 (I). 

Miles, declined, 102; used collec- 
tively, 346 (1) a, 435. 



Militias, as loc, 426 a. 

MUle, declension of, 160; use of, 

161 g, h. 
Million, how expressed in Latin, 

161 A ; a million sesterces, 663 n 3. 
-mint, ending of 2d jKirson plural, 

213, 214. 
-mind, old imperative ending, 227 f. 
Minus, with or without guam, 416 c; 

with minimi, to indicate inferior 

degree of a quality, 164 d ; mini- 
mi used for "no," 582a; as gen. 

of price, 372; as abl. of price, 

408 a. 
Miror, conjugated, 223. 
Mirum quam or quantum, 518 b. 
Misereor, miserisco, miseret, with 

gen., etc., 364. 
Miseror, with ace, 365 a. 
Missumfacio, 547 c, examples. 
Mitis, declined, 152 ; compared, 

165. 
Mixed conjugation of various verbs, 

226. 
Moderdii, with ace. and dat. in diff. 

senses, 378. ' 
-modi, annexed to pronouns, 180 /, 

185 a. 
Modo, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
Modo, "provided that,** with subj., 

504 ; non modo, etc., 563 (2) ; 

modo . . . modo, 563 (\) b. 
Moneo, conjugated, 222, 223 ; cases 

with, 366, 367 c; moods with, 

487, 490. 
Money, Roman, 662, 663. 
Monometer, 604. 
Monosyllables, quantity of, 45, 47 

ff. ; regarded as accented, 31; 

certain not elided, 609 (I) a. 
Months, gender of names of, 80 ii. ; 

division of, 660 (4). 
Mood and tense signs. 224. 
Moods, 197 ; use of indie , 198 (I) ; 

use of subj., 198 (2). 472 ff. ; use 

of impera., 198 (3), 527 ff ; infin. 

sometimes regarded as, 197 n. 
Mora, 26 a, 601. 
More, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
MorioVy irreg. infin. of, 227 b. 
Motion, ace. of, 425, 426; implied, 

426 /; verbs of, case with, 377 

(3); with supine to denote pur- 
pose, 554 (2). 
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MultipUcatives, 286 (1). 

Multare, constr. with, 367 6. 

MultuSy compared, 16^ ; mxdtum and 
muUOf as adverbs, 657 6, c; midii 
as gen. of price, 372. 

Munijicas, compared, 168 a, 

'tnus, adjective ending, 282. 

Mutes, 9 ii. ; divisions of, 11, 12 ; 
mute and liquid producing com- 
mon quantity of preceding vowel, 
29 ; but not in early versification, 
6416. 

Mute stems, 101, 103. 

Muto, cases with, 408 b. 

N, before palatals, 18 c ; before s, 
18 e; euphonic changes of, 66 vi., 
69 (3) ; inserted in the present stem 
of certain verbs, 230 a. 

Nam, namque, etc., 671. 

Names, of persons, 277, 278, 666 ; 
of nations, 279. 

Nasals, 10 i. 

Ndtu, 137 (4) a. 

Ndtus, with abl., 405. 

Nauci, as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Nd and nt, making preceding vowel 
short, 42. 

-n^, enclitic, 36 a ; uses of, 574 ff . 

Ne, negative, 557 g ; quantity of its 
compounds, 307 ; with imperative, 
627 a ; with hortatory subjunctive, 
472 ; in wishes, 473 ; nedum, 482 
d ; ne non, 492 ; in clauses of 
purpose, 482 (1) ; of intended ob- 
lect, 483 b ; with quidem, 563 (2) 
6,572 b; as affinnative particle, 
583 c. 

Nee , . . et (^«c),666 d ; necne, 681 ; 
neque rather than et non, 571 a. 

NecessdriOf after comparatives, 416 
b. 

Nedum, with subj., 482 d. 

NefdSy indeclin., 137 (I); with su- 
pine in -u, 555. 

Nefdsti dies, 660 (6). 

Negatives, 657 g ; nee ullus, etc., 
for et nulluSy etc , 571 a. 

Nemo, declension of, 137 (3). 

Nequa rather than nequae, 185 6, c. 

Nequam, indeclin., 155 (5) ; com- 
pared, 169. 

Nequed, conjugated, 249 (8). 

iVe . . . quidem, 563 a, 6, 572 6. 



Nequis, declension of, 185 c. ^ 

Nescio an, 579 a ; nescio quis, etc, 
518 a. 

Neuter, declension of, 145, 146 ; use 
of. 460. 

Neuter, nouns, of 2d decl., 95 ff. ; 
of 3d decl., 103 ff., 118 ff.; adj. 
and pron. with part, gen., 355 
(5); pron. as ace. of spec, 398 
h; verbs (see Intransitive). 

Neve or neu, after ut or ne, 482 (I) ; 
with impera., 627 a. 

Nihil and nihilum, 137 (1) a; nihiR, 
as gen. of price, 372 a; nihilo, 
as abl. of price, 408 a. 

Nimium quantum, 518 b. 

Nisi, 308. 

Nitor, with abl., 420. 

Nix, stem, 101 d. 

No, how expressed, 582. 

Nolo, coujugated, 243 ; nOli, with 
infin. for prohibitions, 529 c; no- 
lim, nollem, in expressions of wish- 
ing, 473 c, 491, 527 d; mood with, 
489 ff. 

Nomen est miht, 326 a. 

Nominative case, 88 (1) ; formation 
in 3d decl., 100 ff. ; as subject, 
316; other uses, 349; with opus, 
411 a. 

Non, etc., 557 g; omitted after non 
modo, 563 (2) 6 ; non modS . . . sed 
el/am, etc., 563 (2) ; non quo, non 
qnin, etc., 521 ; non dubito, 499 
a, b. 

Nones of the month, 660 (4). 

Nonne, 675. 

Nos, for ego, 443. 

Noster, declined, 186 (2). 

Nostras, declined, 188 a. 

Nostn and nostrum, use of, 178 F. 

Not and nor, how expressed in pur- 
pose clauses, etc., 482 (1), 527 a. 

Nouns, 74 (1); classes of, 75, 76; 
defective, 134 (3), 137 ff.; sing, 
and plur. in din. meanings, 140; 
heteroclite, 134 (2), 136 ; hetero- 
geneous, 134 (1), 135 ; derivation 
of, 254 ff. ; peculiarities in uses 
of, 432 ff . 

-n5, particip. and adj. ending, 154; 
constr. with partic. in, 361 ; mak- 
ing long quantity of preceding 
vowel, 41. 
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NuhOj with dat, 381 a. 

NullaSf decl. of, 145, 146 ; supply- 
ing cases of nemOj 137 (3); for 
non ulluSy etc., 465 a. 

Num, 576, 579. 

Number, iu nouns, 85; in verbs, 
201 ; of verb wiih collective 
noun, 346 (1) ; with two or more 
' nouns, 319 ff. 

Numerals, 156 If.; cardinal, 157 
(1) ; ordinal, 157 (2) ; distributive, 
157 (3) ; placed in rel. clause, 341 
c ; letters for, 162 ; adverbs, 157 
(4); multiplicative, 286 (I); pro- 
portional, 286 (2) ; temporal, 286 

Nummus, 663. 

Numquis, 185 b. 

Nunainae, 135 (4); quantity of -m, 
42 a; -nws, adj. endinp:,'263 ff., 
279, 282; in adj. of time, 264; 
in distributives, 265 b. 

0, sound of, 16 ; euphonic changes 
of , 59 ff.; quantity of final, 46; 
retained after r and u, 59 6, c; as 
interjection, 583 ; as noun ending, 
103 c, 271 (1). 

Oaths, 583 b. 

06, with ace, 429; meanings, 559 
(15) ; form in comp., 301 (7). 

Object, direct, 392 If. ; indirect, 373, 
374. 

Objective genitive, 353 (2). 

Oblique cases, 88 c. 

Obliviscorf with gen., etc., 365. 

Dcior, compared, 170 (3). 

Octondrius, iambic, 626; trochaic, 
621. 

Odi, conjugated, 249 (1). 

Oe, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

-17. 

0/*e, interjection, 583; quantity of, 
38 (2). 

Oi, old diphthong, la; how pro- 
nounced, 17. 

-^lenSy -olentuSf adjective endings, 
285 

O/Zws, for tVZe, 180 a. 

-oZms, -a, -u»?, diminutive endings, 
259(1). 

•om {-dm), for -mto, -wm, 97 (7). 

-on, Greek noun ending, 98. 

-on, for -oruin,^8 a. 



Open syllables, 25 n 3 ; vowels, 6 

r2. 
Opinidne, after comparatives, 416 6. 
Oportet, impersonal, 250 a; indie. 

in contrary to fact conditions, 477 

c (cf. 474 d). 
Oppidum, in app. with names of 

towns, 426 p, h. 
[Ops], declined. 137 (4). 
Optative subjunctive, 473. 
Opus, work, declined, 107. 
Opus, need, with abl., 417; with 

other cases, 417 a ; with supine in 

-u, 555. 
-or, noun ending, 255 (2). 
Oratio obllqua, 514 n. ; tenses in, 

525. 
Order of words, 584 ff. 
Ordinal numbers, 157 (2); in ex- 
pressions of time, 161 i. 
Origin, participles of, with abl., 

405 ; denoted by gentile adjectives, 

279 ; by patrials, 188. 
Orior, irreg. forms of, 227 a. 
Orpheus, declined, 98. 
Oro, with two ace., 394 (2) ; moods 

with, 486. 
-OS, quantity of final, 50 ; for -us in 

second decl., 59 b, c, 95. 
■OS, noun ending, 106 a, 255 (2). 
Oos-, derivatives from, 255 n. 
Vs {ossis^, declension of, 110. 
-osus, adj. ending, 285. 
Ou, old diphthong, 7 a. 
Ovat, conjugated, 249 (10) e. 

P, euphonic changes of, 66 iii., vi.; 
parasitic, 70. 

Pace, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Paenitet, impers., 250 a; with gen., 
etc., 364 (2), 365 b. 

Palatals, 12 i. 

PanthuSf voc. of, 98 c. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dech, 91; 
2d decl., 95; 3d decl., cons, 
stems, 102, 104, 107; a- stems, 
109; peculiar nouns, 110; 4th 
decl., 126; 5th decl., 132; Greek 
nouns, 1st decl., 94; 2d decl., 98; 
3d decl., 124; adject., 1st and 2d 
decl., 143, 146 ; 3d decl. of three 
endings, 150; of two endings, 
152; of one ending, 154; pers. 
pron., 178; demons, pron., 180; 
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rjl., interrog., indef. pron., 184, 
185 ; in tensive pron., 182 ; pos- 
sessive pron., 186; patrials, 188; 
sum, 215 ; possum^ 216 ; regular 
verbs, 222, 223; irreg. (uDthe- 
matic) verbs, 239 ff. ; defective 
verbs, 249. 

Parasitic, vowels, 64; consonants, 
70, 101 d. 

Pardtus, with infin., 536 (2). 

Faroemiac verse, 630 (4). 

Para, use of, in fractional expres- 
sions, 161 k ; in abl. of place with- 
out prep., 426 c. 

Participles, uses of, 542 ff. ; as ad- 
jectives, 546; with gen. or ace, 
361 ; perf. part, with sum, 229 
(3) ; with habeOf 547 c ; future 
part, with sum, 229 (1) ; t or e in 
abl. of pres. part., 155 (2) ; of de- 
pon. verbs, 206 a, 544 a, b ; agree- 
nient of, with app. or pred. noun, 
341 ; in abl. absol.. 422, 422 d ; 
used for clauses, 547 ; denoting 
origin, 405 ; for English nouns in 
" ing," 647 b. 

Particles, 73, 562 ff. 

Partitive genitive, 354, 355 ; appo- 
sition, 325 c. 

Parts of speech, 73 ff. 

Parvos (-Ms), compared, 169; parvt, 
as gen. of price, 372 ; parvo^ as 
abl. of price, 408 a. 

Passive voice, 193 (3) ; impersonal 
of intrans. verbs, 194, 387; sec- 
ond accusative retained in, 394 
(2)c. 

Paler, declined, 104 ; familias, 93 c. 

Patrial pronouns, 177 (8), 188. 

Patronymics, 277, 278. 

Pecuniaef as genitive of penalty, 
367 a. 

Peiero, 69 (5), 301 (8). 

Pelagns, gender of, 96 (2) ; plur. of, 
98 c. 

Penalty, how expressed, 367 a, b. 

Penes, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559(16). 

Pensl, as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Penthemimeris, as part of a verse, 
605 rf; as a caesura, 608 b, 

Penult(8), 25 n (I); quantity of, 
certain, 51. 

Per, with ace., 429; meanings of. 



559 (17) ; form in comp., 301 (8) ; 
intensive force in comp., 295 n. 

Perceiving, verbs of, mood with, 
533 (1) ; with pres. pait., 543 b, 

Perduim, etc., 241 c. 

Perfect stem, 208, 210 ; formation 
in 3d conj., 231 ; in other conj., 
218; t; omitted in parts from,, 
228. 

Perfect, tense, 199, 462 ; historical 
and perf. def., 462 (1) ; old subj. 
form in -sim, 228 d; quan- 
tity of dissyllabic perfects, 51 ; 
" gnomic," 463 a ; with postguam, 
etc, 469 ; otherwise, 470 ff., 471; 
distinction betw. pei^. and pres. of 
the 8ubj. in certain uses, 472 c, 
473 a, 476 (2) b, 481 a, 482 6, 
526 ; subj. for impera., 472 6, 529 
(1) a ; infin., how used, 538, 539; 
participle, 544 ; with habed, 547 
c ; of dep. verbs, 544 a, b ; active 
meaning in certain other verbs, 
206 a, 249 (1) ; for pluperfect, 
469 ; perfect participle stem, 208, 
211. 

Period, 594 ff. ; difference bet. 
periodic and non-periodic sentence, 
596 a. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 229. 

Permdgno, as abl. of price, 408 a. 

Pernox, 155 (6). 

Personal, pronouns, 177 (I), 178; 
omission of, 316 a, 317 ; plur. for 
sing, in Ist pei'son, 443; 3d, sup- 
plied by demoustr , 447 ; endings 
of the verb, 213. 

Person, of verbs, 201 ; of the im- 
perative, 201 a ; second used in- 
definitely, 472 a, 474 c, 477 rf (1 ), 
529 b; of verb, with subj. of diff. 
pers., 322 ; of verb, a rei. clause, 
323. 

Peto, cases with, 394 (2) a. 

Ph, 11 iii. f; sound of, 18^. 

Phalaecian verse, 649. 

Pherecratic verse, 644, 648. 

Phonetic decay, n before 58. 

Phrases, 314 b; order of words in, 
585 ff. 

Piger, declined, 143. 

Pigety impersonal, 250 a; with gen., 
etc., 364 (2), 365 6. 

PiTt, as gen. of price, 372 a. 
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PlBoe, constructions of, 425 £t. ; cer- 
tain distinctions in, page 359, 
note. 

Plants, gender of names of, 81 ii. 

Plebes and plebs, 133 a F. 

Plenty, abl. of, 409. 

PlenuSy with abl. or gen., 409, 409 a. 

'pleXy multiplicative ending, 286 ( 1 ). 

Pluperfect tense, 462 (2) ; old subj. 
form in -S€7n, 228 c?; epistolary, 
470 (1). 

Plural, number, 86 ; nouns lacking, 
138; nouns used only in, 139; 
list of nouns with diff. meaning in 
sing, and plur., 140.; plur. of diff. 
gender from sing., 135 ; used for 
sing., 437; nos for ego, 443; of 
verbs or adj., with collective nouns, 
etc., 346 If. ; of abstract nouns, 
437 (3). 

Plurimi, as pen. of price, 372 ; plu- 
rimo, as abl. of price, 408 a. 

'pluSf proportional adjective ending, 
286 (2). 

Plus, declined, 153 ; compared, 169 ; 
with or without ^uam, 416 c,' as 
gen. of price, 372. 

PoematlSf nom., 103// dat. and abl. 
plur., 125 (4). 

Ponrfo, indecL, 137 (1). 

Pone, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559(18). 

Pono, with abl. and in, 431 c. 

Posco, with two ace, 394 (2); 
quantity of the first o, 237 a. 

Position, quantity by, 28, 29; in 
early verse, 609 (1) cf, 641 h; em- 
phasis affected by, 584 ff. 

Positive degree, 164 (1). 

Possessive, pronouns, 177 (7), 186 ; 
used for gen. of personals, 358 

i2> ; in appos. with a genitive, 347 
2) ; with refert and interest, 369 ; 
omission of, 444 ; position of, 444, 
587 ; compounds, 295 a. 

Possum, conjugated, 216; indie, in 
contrary to fact conditions, 477 
c (cf. 474 d) ; possum for possem, 
474 d N ; non possum qmn, etc., 
499 a. 

Post, with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (19) ; as adv. with abl. in ex- 
pressions of time, 559 (19), (3) f; 
case with comp. of, 377. 



Postquam^ moods with, 606, 608 
N 2 ; preference for perf. tense, 
469. 

Posterior ^ compared, 170 (2). 

PostridiCf with gen., 355 (5) b ; with 
quam, 507. 

Postulo, case with, 394 (2) a. 

Potential subjunctive, 474. 

Potior (verb), irreg. forms of, 227 a; 
with abl., 419 ; with ace, 419 a / 
with gen., 419 b ; use of gerundive, 
cf. 550 a. 

Potior (adj.), compared, 170 (3). 

Potis, 155 (5). 

Potus, active meaning of, 206 a, 
233 F 3. 

Prae, with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 
561 (7) ; intensive force in comp., 
295 b N ; quality in certain comp., 
39 a ; case with verbs, comp. with, 
377. 

Praenomina, 666 a; abbreviations 
of, 666 d. 

PraesenSf declined, 154. 

Praeter, with ace, 429 ; meanings 
of, 559 (20). 

Predicate, 309 (2); nom. or ace, 
327 ff. ; agreeing in gender and 
number with its noun, 329 ; adj., 
334; dat. instead of, 331 (1); 
verbs used with, 328; case of, 
with licetf etc., 531 c ; with com- 
plementary infin., 329 6, 532 b ; 
with verbs of saying, 534 b; with 
abl. absol., 422 d (4). 

Prepositions, 74 (6) ; with ace, 429 ; 
with abl., 430 ; with ace and abl., 
431 ; forms in comp., 301 ; mean- 
ings of, 558 ff. ; inseparable, 302 ; 
use as adverbs, 298 a, 559 (foot- 
notes) ; proclitic in accent, 36 ; po- 
sition oi, 589 ; placed after their 
nouns, 431 d, e. 

Present stem, 209; formation in 
1st, 2d, and 4th conj., 218 (1) a; 
in 3d conj., 230. 

Present, tense, 199, 200 (1),461; 
histor. use, 466 ; denoting cus- 
tomary action, 464; of general 
truths, 463 ; of extant writers, 
465; with dum, 468; retained 
after past tense in indirect dis- 
course, 516 a ; with iam diidum, 
etc., 467 ; infin., used how, 538 ; 
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particip. declined, 154; use of, 
643. 

Priapean verse, 648 (2). 

Price, abl of, 408; gen. of, 371, 
372. 

Pridie, with gen., 365 (5) b ; with 
quam, 507. 

Primary, suffixes, 255 a; tenses, 
200(1). 

Primitive words, 262 ; examples of, 
256. 

Principal, parts of verbs, 220, 221 ; 
clauses, 314 (1). 

Principio, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Prior, compared, 170 (1); primus 
for "first part of," 442; prior, 
refers to two only, 161 d; uses of 
primus with subject, object, etc., 
compared, 557 t. 

Priusquain, moods with, 605. 

Pro, witli abl., 430;. meanings of, 
561 (8); original d retained in, 
302 (3) ; with abl. for pred. noun, 
331 (2) ; quantity of compounds 
and derivatives of, 306. 

Pro/esti dies, 060 (6). 

Prohibed^ constr. with, 413. 

Prohibitions, 472, 628, 529. 

Proinde, accent of, 35 6; use of, 
570. 

Promisinflr, verbs of, tense of, infin. 
with, 533 (5). 

Pronouns, 74 (3); pers., 177 (1) ; 
decl., 178 ; demons., 177 (2) ; decl., 
180; uses of. 181, 450; rel., 177 
(4); decl., 183, 184; agreement 
of, 342 ft. ; interrog., 177 (5) ; 
decl., 183, 184; indef., 177 (6); 
decl., 183, 184; intens., 177 (3); 
decl., 182 ; possess., 177 (7) ; decl., 
186; patrial, 177 (8), 188; com- 
pound, 185 ; with part, gen., 355 
(5); peculiarities in use of, 443 
ff. ; correl., 187 ; omitted with abl. 
absolute, 422 c. 

Pronunciation, 2 i., 3 ff. ; of vowels, 
16 ; of diphthongs, 17 ; of conso- 
nant^, 18. 

Prope, with ace, 429; meanings of, 
559 (21). 

Proper nouns, 76 i. 

Propior, compared, 170 (1) ; propior, 
etc., with ace, 390 (4) ; with dat.. 



Proportional numerals, 286 (2). 

Propter, with ace, 429; meanings 
of, 559 (22). 

Prosody. See Versification. 

Prosoicere, with dat. and ace, in 
diff. senses, 378. 

Prosum, 215 d. 

Protasis, n before 476. 

Protraction of long syllables in 
certain kinds of verse, 613 a, 645 
ff. 

Piocidere, with dat. and ace in difE. 
senses, 378. 

Proviso, clauses of, 504. 

-use, -pte, enclitics, 35 a. 

Pudet, impersonal, 250 a; with 
gen., etc., 364 (2), 365 6. 

Punishing, verbs of, constr. with, 
367 a, b. 

Pure S} llables, 25 n 2. 

Purpose, expressed by, ut, etc., with 
subj., 482 (1) ; relative clause, 
482 (2) ; gerund or gerundive 
with aa or causa, 551 ; tut. part., 
545 a ; supine with verbs of mo- 
tion, 554 (2); infin. (poet.), 536; 
different expressions for, com- 
pared, 556 ; dat. of, 385. 

Pythiambic verse, 651, 662. 

Qua . . . qua, 563 {l)b. 

Quaeroy constr. with, 394 (2) a. 

QuaetOy old form of quaero, 249 ^9). 

Quality, denoted by adj., 74 (2); 
gen. of, 356 ; abl. of, 411. 

Quam, withcompar., 416 a, c; with 
superl., 164 c; with plus, minuSf 
etc., 416 c; with subj. clauses, 
498, 516 e ; with infin. clauses, 
616 e ; with ante, 505 ; with post, 
506; with other expressions of 
time, 507. 

Quamquam, moods with, 479, 480 ; 
without verb, 480 c; meaning 
*'andyet,"480 6. 

Quamvift, moods with, 479, 480 ; with- 
out verb, 480 c ; meaning " how- 
ever much," 480 a. 

Qnandoquidemi 308. 

Quanli, as gen. of price, 372. 

Quantity, 26 ; of vowels, 37 ff. ; of 
syllables, 27 ff . ; natural, 27 ; by 
position, 28, 29 ; general rules of, 
37-44; special rules of, 45-53; 
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uonDS and adverbs of, with part. 
gen.t 355 (1), (2) ; hidden quanti- 
ties, 37 N 2. 
Quasi-oompoundst 300, a, b, c, 
Quasi, 308; mood with, 481 (2); 

primary tenses with, 481 a. 
-que^ enclitic, 35 a, 590 6 ; use and 
position of, 562 (2), 590 h; at- 
tached to last word of a series, 

564 a; after nequBj 565 d; que 
. . . quCf etc., 563 a. 

Queis and guts, old forms for quibtiSt 

184 d. 
Qued, conjugated, 249 (7). 
Questions, 574 ff. ; double, 565, 

565 a, 580, 581; indirect, 518; 
direct, in indirect discourse, 516 
(2) ; short direct, quoted, 516 c. 

Qui, declined, 184; rel., interrof:., 
and indef., 183, 184 b; as abl., 
184, 184 c ; as connective, 451. 

Quia, moods with, 519 ; 7idn quia, 
521. 

Quicumque^ declension of, 185 ; mood 
with, 501 6. 

Quid tibf vis, quid knic homini facias, 
etc., 381 a (cf. also, 412 a). 

Qnidam, declension of, 185 c ; use 
of, 459. 

Quidem, 308 ; use of, 572 ; position 
of, 590 a. 

Quilibet, use of, 454 ; verb part in- 
flected, 454 a. 

Quin, with subj. of result, 483 (3) ; 
with verbs of hinderiu*;, 493 (2) 
(cf. 499) ; non quin, 521 ; with 
pres. indie, equiv. to command, 
527 €. 

Quis, declined, 184; difference be- 
tween noun and adj forms, 184 
b; disting. from uter, 460. 

Quisnam, 185 b. 

Quispiam, 185 c ; use of, 458. 

Quisquam, 185 c ; use of, 454. 

Quisque, 185 c; use of, 184/; in ap- 
position, 325 d, 

QuIsquiSf declension of, 185; mood 
wiih, 501 b. 

QuiciSy 185 c ; use of, 454 ; verb 
part inflected, 454 a. 

Qud, as adverb of direction, 187, 
355 (3); with subj. of })urpose, 
482 (3) ; non quo, 521 ; quo . . . 
eo (hoc, etc.), 415. 



Quoad, moods with, 502 fS. 

Quod, causal, moods with, 519; 

verb of saying or thinking with, 

put in subj., 520; restrictive, 500 

(2) c; quod si, 451 a; meaning 

*' the fact that," 540 (4). 
Quoius and quoi, for cQius and cui, 

185 N. 
Quom, old form of cum, 59 c, 509 ff. 
Quominus, with verbs of hindering, 

etc., 493 (2). 
Quoniam, moods with, 519. 
Quoque, distinguished from etiam, 

573 ; place of, 573, 590 a. 
Quot, 157 (I) ; correlative, 187. 
Quotation, indirect, 514 ff. 
Quotiens, 157 (4). 

/?, euphonic changes of, 69 (5), 71> 
72. 

Rdstmm, plur. of, 135 (3). 

Raiione, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 

Ratus, in pres. meaning, 544 a. 

■re, ending of 2d pers. sing, passive, 
213 (1), 223. 

Re-, inseparable prefix, d retained in, 
302 (3). 

Beciprocal relation, how expressed, 
449. 

Recordor, cases with, 365 a. 

Beckoning, Roman modes of, 660 
ff. 

RecOso, constr. with, 493 (2) a. 

Bedundant, nouns, 134 (4); adj., 
155 (7). 

Beduplication, in ])res. stem, 230 
6; in perf. stem, 231 d ; of com- 
pounds, 231 d (3) ; quantity of 
vowel, 231 d {2). 

Re/ert, with gen., 368 ff. ; with med, 
tua, etc., 369 ; with other con- 
structions, 369 b. 

Beflexive, pronoun, 179; uses of, 
445 ff. ; in indirect discourse, 445 
a ; verbs, 193 (3) a, b, 

Regnum, declined, 95. 

Rego, conjugated, 222, 223. 

Begular verbs, 217 ff. ; paradigms 
of, 222, 223. 

Belative, adverbs, mood with, 482 
(2), 483 (2) ; pronouns, 177 (4), 
183 ff. ; a<]:reement of, 342 ff. ; to 
express *' so-called," 452; person 
of, 323 ; as connectives, 451, 591 ; 
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clauses of purpose, 482 (2) ; of 
result, 483 (2) ; of characteristic, 
600 (2); as protases, 500 (2) c, 
501 c ; restrictive, 600 (2) c ; po- 
sition of, 696 (2) ; in infiu., 516 d. 

Reminiscor^ case with, 366. 

Repeated action, how expressed, 
464; as general couditiou, 477 d. 

Res, declined, 132 ; certain uses of, 
437 a N, 439 (4) a. 

Bests in verse, 613 b. 

Hesolution of syllables in verse, 
618 (2). 

Bestrictive clauses, 600 (2) c. 

Besult, clauses of, 483 ; substan- 
tive clauses of, 493 ff. ; use of 
tenses in, 483 c, 624 a (1) ; posi- 
tion of, 596 (2). 

Bhythm, 607 v. 

Bhythmical sentence, 599 a. 

-rimuSy superl. in, 166. 

Ritii, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 

Bivers, gender of names of, 80 ii. 

•TO-, noun stems in, 97 ; diminutive 
formations from, 259 (3) ; adj. 
stems in, 143, 144. 

Rogo, with two ace, 394 (2). 

Boots, 56, 57; strong and weak 
forms of, 253. 

"Vrub'f derivatives from, 256 n. 

RuSy defective, 111 n 2 ; used like 
names of towns, 426 a. 

-rus, fut. part, ending, 206, 211 b. 

S, sound of, 18 ; feeble sound at end 
of words, 18 d ; euphonic chancres 
of, 67, 69 (1). 69 (5), 69 (6) iii., 
71 ; elision of final, in early verse, 
609(1) d; as nom. ending, 90 H); 
as stem ending, 106 ff. ; ace. plur. 
ending, 90 (6). 

Saepe, compared, 176 ; quantity of 
6 in, 46 (2). 

Sal J quantity of vowel, 47 a, 103 a ; 
gender of, 120 (3). 

Salved, conjugation of, 249 (10) b. 

Sane, use of, 572. 

Sapphic verse, 646 ; greater, 646 (2). 

Satago, 298 b. 

Satis, with part, gen., 356 (2). 

Satis/acid, 298 6, 300 6. 

Satur, 144 N. 

Satiirnian verse, 642. 

Saylnff, verbs of, constr. with, 



490 (2), 616 ft., 633 (I) ; passive 

with pred. nom., 634, 634 a. 
Scanning, 611. 
Scazon, 628 f. 
Scidl, 231 (3) d. 
Scito, sdtdte, u>ed for the wanting 

pres., 227 e, 627 b. 
-SCO, verb ending (inceptive) 230 «, 

289; quautitv of vowel before, 

237 a. 
Sij suits, declension of, 179, 186 ; use 

of, 446 ft. 
Second, decl. of nouns, 96 ff. ; of 

adj., 143 ft. ; conjugation, 217 If., 

234. 
Secondary tenses. See Historical. 
Secundus, formation of, 281, 559 

(23) ; stcandnm as prep, with ace, 

429 ; meanings of, 669 (23). 
Secutus, with pres. meaning, 644 a. 
Sed, use of, 666 (I). 
Sedeo, sedo, 287 6. 
-56//;, old pluper. subj. ending, 228 d. 
Semi-deponents, 196. 
Semi- vowels, 9 i., 10. 
Sendrius, iambic, 623, 624. 
Senati, sendtuos, as gen. forms, 128 

(I), 128(2), 131 F. 
Senex, declension of, 111 (I) ; com- 
pared, 172 (2). 
Sens, participle of esse, 215 b. 
Sentence(s), 309 ff. ; classification 

of, 311, 315 ; connecting of suc- 

cessives, 597. 
Separation, abl. of, 413 ; verbs of, 

compounded with ab, de, etc., 380. 
Sereno, as abl. absol., 422 c f. 
Sestertius, 663. 
Short syllable, 26, 27. 
-SI or -sin, ending of Greek datives 

plural, 124. 
Si, moods with, 476 ff. ; introducing 

indirect questions, 618 d. 
Sibilant, 10 ii. 
Sic, 187, 657 d. 
Sicubi, 308. 
Siem, sies, etc., 215 c. 
Silentio, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
-sim, old perfect subjunc. ending, 

228 c?. 
Similis, compared, 167 ; with gen., 

360; with dat., 362 (4), 389. 
Simple words, 261, 264 ff . ; sentence, 

311 (I). 
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Simula with Bh\.,431g; simid . . . 
sirnvi, 563 (1) h; simul dc, etc., 
469,506. 

SinCf with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 
561 (9). 

Singular number, 86; for plural, 
435, 436; words used only in, 
138 ; words lacking, 139. 

^{0, abstract ending, 272, 274 (2). 

Siquidem, 308, 572 c. 

Siquis, 185 c. 

Sis for si vi8, 242 a. 

Sive, use of, 565. 

-80, old future ending, 228 d ; eu- 
phonic for tOy 71, 232, 255 ff. 

Soled J semi-deponent, 106; solitus in 
pres. meaning, 544 a ; solito with 
compar., 416 6. 

SoluSf declension of, 145, 146. 

Sonants, 13 t. 

Sotadean verse, 634. 

Sounds of the letters, 15 ff. ; vowels, 
16; diphthongs, 17; consonants, 
18. 

^or, ending of nouns of agency, 
270. 

soriumf noun ending, 276 (5). 

Space, ace. of, 423. 

Spif as abl. after comparatives, 
416 6. 

Specification, ace. of, 308 ; abl. of, 
412. 

SpecuSf gender, 127. 

Spirants, 10 ii. 

Spondaic verse, 614 (2). 

Spmte, 137 (4) a. 

Stems, 54 If; in a-, 91, 143 ff., 
217 ff. ; in o-, 95, 143 ft. ; in i-, 
108 ff., 150, 151 ; in i-, 217 ff. ; 
ending in a consonant, 100 If., 
152 ff., 217 ff. ; originally in «-, 
105, 106, 109; in u-, 99, 126, 
141 F 3, 217 ff . ; in e-, 132, 217 ff. ; 
three special stems in verb, 208 ff. ; 
formation of stems in 1st, 2d, and 
4th conj., 218 ; of pres. stem in 3d 
conj., 219 (I), 230 ; of perf. stem 
in 3d conj., 219 (1), 231 ; of 
perf. part stem in 3d conj., 219 
(2), 232; derivative stems, 255 a. 

Steti, stiti, 231 «f, 231 d (1). 

Strong and weak forms of roots, 
253. 

Strophe or stanza, 612. 



Suadeo, with dat., 376. 

Subf with ace. and abl., 431 ; mean- 
ings of, 560 (2) ; form in comp., 
301 (9) ; lessening force in comp., 
295 6 N. 

Subject, 310 (1 ) ; nom., 316 ; 
omitted, 316 a, 317, 318; ace, 
401, 530 ; of histor. infin., 530 a / 
position of, 596 n 3. 

Subjective genitive, 353 (1) ; adj. 
or possess, pron. used for, 358 

(I), (2). 

Subjunctive mood, 198 (2), and note 
before 472 ; in independent 
clauses, 472-475 ; hortatory, 472 ; 
potential, 474; optative, 473; 
dubitative, 475; m dependent 
clauses, 476 ff. ; in conditional 
clauses, 476, 477; in concessive 
clauses, with etsi, etc., 478 ; with 
quamvis, etc., 479, 480; in com- 
parative clauses, with tamquam st, 
velut St, etc., 481 ; with quam, 498, 
516 e ; in clauses of purpose, 482 ; 
of result, 483; substantive clauses, 
484 ff. ; with verbs of fearing, 492 ; 
in relative clauses (characteristic), 
500, 501 ; without ut^ 491 ; in 
temporal clauses with antequam, 
etc., 505 ; with dum, etc., 502, 
503; with postquam^ J50Q ) with 
cum, 509 ff. ; with vm, etc., 506, 
508 ; in clauses of proviso, 504 ; 
in causal clauses with quody etc., 
519 ; with non quo, etc., 521 ; of 
dicOt putOj etc., introducing a 
cause, 520; in indirect questions, 
518 ; in indirect discourse, 514 ff . ; 
giving other people's ideas, 522 ; 
by attraction (so called), 523 ; 
tenses of, 472 c, 473 a, 474 a, 
475 a, 476 (2) ft, 477 a, 6, 481 a, 
482 5, 483 c, 499 d, 524, 525. 

Subordinate clauses, 314 (2) ; in 
indirect discourse, 515 (I); re- 
tained in indicative, 516 /; in 
contrary to fact conditions, 499 
rf, e ; position of, 596. 

Substantive clauses with uf, ne, 
etc., 484 ff. ; with quod^ etc., 

540 (4) ; with the infin., 515 ff., 
631, 533 ; as indirect questions, 
518 ; different kinds compared, 

541 ff. 
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SubteTf with ace. and abl., 431 ; 
meanings of, 6d0 (3). 

Subtraotivo expressions in nume- 
rals, 161 «, 162 (3). 

Sui, See fe. 

Sufiftxes, 66; primary and secou- 
dary, 255 a ; lists of common, 255 
(1), (2); words without, 254. 

Sum^ conjugated, 215; with gen., 
357; with dat.. 384; in perfect 
tenses of passive, 211 ; in peri- 
phrastic conjugations, 229; with 
adj. governing substantive clause 
with ut, etc., 494 a, 497 ; indica- 
tive in conditions contrary to fact, 
477 c (cf. 474 d), 

Supellex, 111 (4). 

Super y with ace. and abl., 431; 
meanings of, 560 (4). 

Superior, compared, 170 (2); high- 
est part, top of, 442. 

Superlative, 164 (3) ; special use 
of, 164 (3) 6, c, 442 ; formed wi h 
mdxime, 173 ; wanting, 172. 

Supines, 205; mechanical similar- 
ity of basis with perf. and fut. 
part., 211 6; uses of ace, 564; 
to denote purpose, 564 (2) ; uses 
of abl., 655; quantity of diss} 1- 
labic, 61. 

Suprdf with ace, 429; meanings of, 
559 (24). 

Surds, 13 ii. 

SuSf declined, 102. 

Suus, See si. 

Swearingr, verbs of, tense of infin. 
with, 533 (5). 

Syllables, rules for dividing, 19 ff. ; 
quantity of, 28 ff . ; of vowels in 
final, 46 ff. ; in certain others, 51, 
62 ; last either long or short in 
verse, 610; in early verse, 636 ft. 

Synaeresis, 609 (2). 

Syncdoepha, 609 (1). 

Synapheia, 609 (5). 

Syncope, 63 ii., 659 (29). 

Synecdochioal ace, 398 a. 

Syntax, 2 iv., 309 ff. 

Systofe, 609 (1) 6 n. 

T, sound of, 18; euphonic changes 
of, 66, 66 iii., iv., 69 i, ii. (2), iii., 
71. 

-to, abstract noun ending, 273 (2). 



Taedet, impers., 250 a ; with gen., 
etc, 364 (2), 366 6. 

7am, 187, 667 </. 

Tametsi, 478. 

Tamen, use of, 569 (2). 

Tamquam, 481. 

Tanti, as &;en. of price, 372. 

Tantum ahest ut, ^99 c. 

-tdSf noun ending, 109, 273 (2). 

Teaching, ver^ of, constr. with, 
394 (2), 407 b. 

Temfterdre, with dat. and ace. in 
diff. seniles, 378. 

Temporal, numerals, 286 (3) ; 
clauses, 602 £p. ; uses of tenses in, 
524. 

Tendenoyi adj. of, 261, 267. 

Tense(8), 199; primary and se- 
condary j, 200 ; uses of, 461 ff. ; of 
subjunc., 624 ff. ; of iniper., 527 6, 
c; of infin., 538, 539; of parti- 
cip., 643 ff. ; table of, formed from 
the three stems, 212. 

Tenus, with abl, 430; with gen., 
431 /; meanings of, 661 (10); 
placed after its noun, 431 d. 

•ter, adverbs in, 174, 657 a; nouns 
of agency in, 270 a. 

Terra marique, 426 a. 

Terundf as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Tete, 179 c. 

Tetrameter, dactylic, 616, 664 (4) ; 
anapaestic, 630 (2). 

Thf aspirate, 11 iii. ; sound of, 18 g. 

Thematic vowd, 217 b. 

Thesis and arsis^ 607. 

Thinking, verbs of, constr. with, 
633 (1). 

Third, decl. of nouns, 99 ff. ; of adj. 
148 ff. ; conjug., 217 ff. 

Thousands, how expressed, 161 A, 
162 d. 

Threatening, verbs of, case with, 
376; tense of infin., 633 (5). 

4ia, -tieSy -tidf Mum, abstract end- 
ings, 272 ff. 

TigriSy declension of, 124 ; gender 
of, 120 (4). 

MliSf adjective ending, 261. 

Time, adj. of, 264; adverbs of, 
187 ; constructions of, 423 ff . ; id 
aetdtis, etc., 398 6; abl. absol. 
denoting, 422 ; concrete nouns in 
expressions of, 432; mode of 
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reckoning, 660 ; table of, 661 ; 

clauses of, 502 ft. 
Ttmere, cases with, 378; moods 

with, 402, 532 a. 
" Too " or *' rather," expressed by 

compar., 164 (3) a. 
•^oTf ending of nouns of agency, 270. 
^oriunif noun ending, 276 (5). 
Tot, 187. 

JVrfttf, 187, 187 P 1. 
Totus, declension of, 145, 146; of 

place, 426 c. 
Towns, gender of names of, 81 ii., 

loc. const r. of, 426 (2). 
-<r-, -fri-, stems in, 103 c, 108 b. 
Tranguilldf as abl. absol., 422 c f. 
TranSf with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 

559 (25); form in comp., 301 

(10); constr. with verbs comp. 

with, 394 (3). 
Transitive verbs, 190. 
Trees, gender of names of, 81 ii. 
Tres^ declension of, 160. 
TrihemimeriSy 605 d. 
Trimeter, iambio, 623, 624, 627. 
Unna, -trinuniy noun endings, 276 (2). 
4ris, adjective endinjr, 285. 
Urix, ending of fern, nouns of 

agency, 270. 
Trochaic verse, 618 ff. 
'■Irum, noun ending, 258. 
Ttt, declined, 178; tute, 179 c. 
-tuTtiy noun ending, 276 (1). 
Turn . . . turn, 563 (1) b. 
TumuliUy as abl. of time, 424 b. 
Tunc and nunc, 187 r 2. 
4tw/o, abstract ending, 272, 273 (3). 
-ius, noun ending in 4th declension, 

274 (3); adj. ending, 256 (1); 

perf. part, ending, 214. 
UuSy ending in 3d declension, 273 

(2). 
TuuSy 186 ; tudy with re/ert and in- 
teresty 369. 

(7y sound of, 16 ; after g, q, or s, 18 
b; euphonic changes of, 59, 63; 
affinity for 1, 59 a ; not allowed 
after v or qUy 59 b, c; quantity of, 
final, 46; penult, in verbs, 225; 
parasitic, 64 ; representing oe, 60 ; 
retained in certain words, 59 d, 

-fi- stems, of nouns, 99, 126; of adj., 
141 F 3 ; of verbs, 217 a. 



UUy moods with, 506, 508; perfect 
tense with, 469. 

Ubicumqucy ubinaniy uliquey ubims, 
308. 

-ubtiSy dat. and abl. ending in 4th 
decl., 129. 

•uleusy in diminutives, 259 (4) 6. 

•ulisy adjective ending, 262. 

UUuSy declension of, 145, 146 ; use 
_of, 455. 

Ulterior y compared, 170 (1) ; ultimusy 
_for " last part of," 442. 

Ultrdy with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (26). 

-ulusy -a, -um, noun and adj. ending, 
257 ; diminutives in, 259 (2). 

-um, gen. plur. ending in Sd decl., 
116. 

-tti/2, gen. plur. ending in 1st and 2d 

_decl..93c/,97(7). 

(Jnctay 662. 

-undum, -undus, for later -endainy 
-enduSy in gerund and gerundive, 
227 p. 

Unthematic verbs, 239. 

tTnus, declension of, 145, 146 ; plu- 
_ral use of, 161 a. 

Unusqwsquey 460 d ; unumquidquid, 
in Plautus, 185 c. 

-uOy verbs in, 287 (especially a). 

-uray noun ending, 274 (4). 

'widy desiderative verb ending, 290. 

-uruSy in fut. part., 211 6, 214. 

-us, ending of nouns and adj. in 2d 
decl., 95 ; in 4th decl., 126 ; quan- 
_ tity of final, 50. 

-us, in nouns of 3d declension, 102, 
106 rf, 273(2). 

QsquCy with ace, 431 g. 

UmSy with abl., 417. 

Ut = as, 187 ; explanatory or limit- 
ing, 557 // interrogative = how, 
187; = when, moods with, 506, 
508 N 1 ; in clauses of purpose, 
482 p); of result, 483 (1); sub- 
stantive clauses, 484 £f.; conces- 
sive, 479, 480 ; in wishes, 473 ; ut 
. . . i7a, 557 e. 

UtcTy declension of, 145, 146; dis- 
tinguished from quiSy 460. 

C/ter^ue, 146 a; distinguished from 
quiSy 460 ; from ambd, 460 a. 

Uh'lisy cases with, 390 (1). 

Utl See C/t. 
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Utinam, 308 ; in wishes, 473, 473 6. 
Otor, with abl., 410 ; with ace, 419 

a ; gerundive use of, 550 a. 
Utrum . . ,an, 580. 
•iUus, adj. ending, 280. 
-AitAS, adj. ending, 283. 

V, sound of, 18 ; euphonic changes 
of, 68, 69 (6). 

Vacdrey with dat., 381 a. 

Vae, interjec, 583 ; with dat., 391 
(3). 

Value, ^n. of. See Gen. of Price. 

Vas, vdsis, 105, 107. 

-re, enclitic, 35 a, 590 b ; use of, 565 6. 

Fc/, use of, 565; meaning "even," 
565 c. 

Velim and vellem, in expressions of 
wishing, 473 c, 491, 527 d. 

Velutf vautif velut st, moods with, 
481. 

Venit in mentem, 353 d. 

Verba sentiendt et decldrandit 533 (I ). 

Verbal, nouns and ndj., 252 a; ace. 
with, 399; dat. with, 391 (2). 

Verbs, 74 (4), 189 ff.; moods of, 
197, 198 ; tenses of, 199. 200 ; 
stems of, 208 ff., 217 ; forma- 
tion of stems of, 218 ff., 230 
ff. ; conjugation of regular, 222, 
223 ; irreg. (unthematic), 239 ff. ; 
trans, and intrans., 189-191 ; 
depon., 195 ; semi-depon., 196 ; 
principal parts of, 220, 221 ; im- 
personal, 250 ; defective, 249 ; de- 
rivative, 287 ff. ; compound, 298 ; 
inceptive (inchoative), 289 ; fre- 
quentative (iterative) and inten- 
sive, 288; intensive (meditative), 
288 (4); desiderative, 290; di- 
minutive, 291 ; lists of irregularly 
formed, in 1st conj., 233 ; in 2d 
conj., 234; in 4th conj., 238; lists 
of, in 3d conj., 235-237 ; of depon., 
in 3d conj., 236; agreement of, 
316 ff. ; person of, with rel., 323 ; 
position of, 595; last place but 
one in sentence, 599 c. 

Verbum infinitum^ 202 (2) N. 

VereoTy constr. with, 492, 492 b; 
verituSy in pres. meaning, 544 a. 

VerOy use of, 567, 572 ; position of, 
590 a ; as ablative witn compara- 
tive, 416 6. 



Verse, 600 ; different kinds of, 
603 ff. ; names in -or/tis, 605 (2). 

Verse-accent, 606. 

Versification, 600 ff. 

VersUy without prep., 426 d. 

Veruniy use of, 566 ( 1 ) ; verum etiam, 
etc., 563 (2). 

VescoTy with abl., 419; with ace, 
419 a ; gerundive constr. of, 550 
a. 

Vesperiy 136 a. 

VesteTy declension of, 186 ; vestrum 
and vestriy 178 f; not used for 
tuuSy 443 a. 

VetOy mood with, 533 (3). 

VetuSy declenpiou of, 154; superla- 
tive of, 166 a. 

[Vici8]y declined, 137 (4). 

Videdy constr. with., 533 (1), 543 6. 

FtV, declined, 95. 

Virgo, declined, 104. 

ViruSy gender of, 96 (2). 

Vis, declined, 110. 

Vocative, 88 (5) ; like nom. except 
sometimes in 2d decl., 90 (3) ; ac- 
cent of, in nouns in -i*ws, 97 (5) a ; 
uses of, 402 ; position of, 592 ; 
not properlv a case, 402 n. 

Voice, 193 ff. ; middle voice, 193 
a; impersonal use of passive of 
intrans., 194, 387. 

Volgusy gender of, 96 (2). 

Voioy conjugated, 242 ; constr. 
with, 487, 489 ff., 533 (3). 

Voluntary agent, abl. of, 406 ; dat. 
of, 383. 

Vos. See TH. 

Voti, as gen. of penalty, 367 o. 

Vowels, 4 i , 5 ; classified, 5 f 2 ; 
sounds of, 16; euphonic changes 
of, 58 ff. ; quantity of final, 45 ff. ; 
of certain other, 37 ff., 51-53, 
225, 237 a; stem vowel length- 
ened in perfect, 231 c ; long vowels 
shortened through loss of accent, 
44 a (2) ; other long vowels short- 
ened, 62, 635 ff. 
Vowel stems, of nouns, 89, 91, 95, 
108 ff., 126, 132 ; of adj., 141 ff., 
150-152; of verbs, 217 a, 240, 
241,248. 

Want, abl. of. 414 ; gen. with cer- 
tain verbs of, 414 a, 6. 
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Warning, verbs of, cases with, 366, 
367 c; moods with, 487, 489 ff. 

Way by which, abL of, 407 c. 

Weights, Roman, 662, 664. 

Winds, gender of names of, 80 ii. 

Wish, subjunc. of, 473 ; with velim, 
etc., 473 c. 

Wishing, verbs of, moods with, 
486, 488, 481, 533 (3). 

Words, division into syllables, 18 ff.; 
formation of, 251 ff. ; primitive 
and derivative, 252; compound, 
251 (3), 284 ff. ; order of, 584 ff . ; 
neater when treated as such, 82 ii. ; 
nominative when so treated, 348 
(2) ; without suffixes, 254. 



Writers, Latin, list of the principal, 
668. 

X, double consonant, 8 iii. ; equiva- 
lent to cs or gs, 3 e, 12 a. 

y, only in Greek words, 3 ; sound 

of, 18. 
Year, how expressed, 161 i., 424 d, 

660(6). 
Yes and no, how expressed, 582. 
-ys, nouns in, 124; quantity of, 

final, 50. 

Z, only in Greek words, 3 ; equiva- 
lent to ds, 12 a ; sound of, la 
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